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I dedicite this history of the divine Alexmder to my 
chOdren md grtndchildren, in the behef that they will live 
to see the great conqueror and ruler resume the exalted 
place he held in the hearts of men ere the horrors of the 
Middle Ages had dimmed the remembrance of his wonder- 
ful personality and immortal deeds. 

Thb Author. 

June, 1913. 
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In writing a History of Alexander the Great, I have 
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known to scholars, including, among others, the ancient 

and well-known writers, Arrian, Ptolemy, Diodorus, Strabo, 

Aristobulus, Athenaeus, Pausanias, Plutarch, Justin, Poly- 

bius and Curtius. These writers from whom we derive 

most that we know concerning Alexander, do not, however, 

corroborate each other in all their statements, but by 

painstaking comparisons supplemented by other sources 

. I of information and especially by what well-known historical 

characters of the period said and did, bearing on the life 

and deeds of Alexander, we are able at last to arrive at the 

truth. 

Marshall M. Kirkman. 
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CHAPTER I 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

The personality and deeds of every great man 
are the heritage of the world and their rescue from 
oblivion or misrepresentation an obligation no mat- 
ter how remote the period in which he lived. It is 
this that tempts men to -write anew of Alexander 
the Great, but too often it would appear with the 
belief that there is much that is to be deplored in 
his life that men should know and little that is 
worth recounting save his military exploits. In 
this I do not share and while in writing of him I 
shall endeavour to pay scrupulous regard to the 
facts of history, I shall treat with a free hand the 
misstatements, surmises, deductions and omissions 
of recent writers, the outgrowth on their part of a 
too great reverence for everything of Grecian ori- 
gin. For the Greeks of Alexander's time lost no 
opportimity to misrepresent his character and be- 
little his acts ; a scorn and hatred that many current 
writers, emulous of pleasing, allow to colour their 
statements, commenting indeed with malicious par- 
ticularity on incidents in the life of the Great Con- 
queror in which the men of his own age saw noth- 
ing to criticise. Viewing him with Hellenic eyes, 
through the atmosphere of our age, they see noth- 
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ing ideal in his character and little save his military 
genius to commend. This injustice that clouds his 
fame, it is the office of impartial writers to correct, 
tiiat men may know the Great Conqueror as he was 
and not as careless ignorance or envenomed malice 
have sought to portray him. 

For many centuries after Alexander's death his 
personality and mighty deeds were the theme and 
admiration of mankind. He was looked upon as the 
ideal of all that is greatest in man. Men judged 
him soberly and in sympathy with his conceptions 
and achievements and the resultant good to man- 
kind that followed his conquests. His portrait, 
idealized on coins current throughout the world, 
preserved his memory in the daily tiioughts of men 
and the things that mankind most delighted in or 
revered, were made more honourable and attractive 
by bearing his name. The Roman Senate thought 
to honour itself by bringing him within the sacred 
companionship of classic Olympus. The Emperor 
Augustus looked upon him as a god and used his 
image for the imperial signet. Western Asia and 
Macedonia and the kingdom of Egypt worshipped 
him as the embodiment of Hellenistic genius. 

In the history of the civilized world three men 
appear pre-eminent as soldiers, Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar and Napoleon, to name them 
in the order of their lives. The unenlightened of to- 
day mistakenly regard Alexander merely as a sol- 
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dicr. Like Caesar and Napoleon he was, however; 
pre-eminent for his administrative qualities and ex- 
cept for his genius in this respect would have 
adiieved little for mankind and certainly no lasting 
fame. We cannot conceive of Napoleon as having 
a superior as a soldier, but neither the studies of the 
great Corsican nor his experience prepared him to 
govern when he came to power, and it fell out 
that the structures he reared as Emperor fell about 
his ears like a house of cards, ere he ceased to rule. 
Alexander, on the contrary, was educated in prepa- 
ration for the kingship— for the exercise of power 
— and under Aristotle's and Philip's wise guidance 
Ac art of government was an open book to him be- 
fore he succeeded his father on the throne. It fol- 
towed that his political measures happily kept pace 
with his growing dominion and power as a ruler, so 
Aat finally when, like Caesar, he died untimely, his 
country rested undisturbed by internal or external 
enemies. Caesar was a dominating power in the 
state ere he came to command an army ; indeed, his 
career as a soldier grew out of the strife and tur- 
bulence of Roman politics and the necessities of his 
position as a political factor. Gaining in wisdom 
and strength with advancing years he finally over- 
came his enemies and died in unquestioned author- 
ity, his measures being such as to sustain and ad- 
vance the interests of both himself and his coun- 
try. The many and harassing vicissitudes of polit- 
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ical fortune that attended the rise and troubled lives 
of Napoleon and Caesar, Alexander was in a meas- 
ure happily spared, as his own kingdom sustained 
him with abiding loyalty throughout his life, while 
his victorious arms and the genius of his political 
measures secured the tranquillity of the countries he 
conquered and dominated. 

Four centuries after Alexander's death, he was 
still the idol of the Roman world (and there was 
no other world), the subject of its admiration and 
familiar comment as is the case of Napoleon with 
us today. But in the two and twenty centuries that 
have elapsed since his death, much that concerned 
his personality — the subject of intimate and friend- 
ly comment for ages after his death — ^has been lost 
through the lapse of the traditions of that remote 
period and the destruction of the public and private 
records of the time. No one was held in such high 
admiration and honour as he and it is recounted of 
Pompey the Magnificent that in the multiplied tri- 
umphs accorded him by the Roman Senate, three 
hundred years after Alexander's death, the great 
general wore in adornment a simple tunic of Alex- 
ander's and deemed it the most precious of his pos- 
sessions. In this triumphal procession lasting four 
days and made memorable by captive kings and 
queens and the rare and priceless treasures of the 
Orient, the Roman people thought this garment of 
Alexander's the most interesting of all the things 
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which decorated Pompey's triumph, as it traversed 
the crcwded streets of Rome. Nothing could more 
vividly portray the honour in which the Great Con- 
queror was* held by the Roman world than this sim- 
ple tribute to his memory I 

Historians recount that while the generals of 
Rome accomplished great and notable deeds they 
fretted throughout their lives that they were un- 
able to achieve anything comparable with the multi- 
plied glories of Alexander. Crassus, Roman Im- 
perator and Consul, striving thus to distinguish 
himself in the cast, led a Roman army as far as the 
Mesopotamian valley but only to be met and his 
army destroyed by the Parthians and he himself put 
to a shameful death. Mark Antony, the friend 
and confidant of Caesar, and one of the greatest of 
Roman soldiers, emulous of Alexander's fame, 
reached the capital of Media Atropatene (on the 
border of Parthia) but after vain effort was com- 
pelled to withdraw, losing half his army, and in the 
retreat barely escaped annihilation. Pompey the 
Great, whose deeds elicited the admiration of all 
the world, skirted the edge of Parthia in his east- 
em conquests, but like the Roman conqueror, Lu- 
cullus, did not venture beyond ! Caesar in the pleni- 
tude of his power, contemplated the invasion of this 
graveyard of his countrymen, hoping in its con- 
quest to replenish the Roman treasury, and at the 
same time through tlie subjugation of Asia, do 
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something comparable with Alexander, but dying 
left us to speculate as to what would have resulted 
from the venture had he lived. Where Rome's 
legions faltered and fell back Alexander went for- 
ward triiunphantly ! Thus he crossed the Tigris 
and with an army of forty-five thousand soldiers 
overcame a million men marshalled on the field of 
Arbela on ground chosen by the Persian King — z, 
victory all men agree to have been due to the Mace- 
donian's courage and unsurpassed generalship. 
Conquering, he continued his march fifteen hun- 
dred miles to tiie eastern confines of Ancient Persia, 
meeting and overcoming the Parthians (the con- 
querors later of the armies of Rome) in their an- 
cient home as he did all others. 

While Rome through her conquests in the east 
enriched her generals and despoiled and enslaved 
the people of the Orient, Alexander by his wisdom 
and moderation, fostered the countries he con- 
quered, and through peaceful measures and stable 
governments everywhere added to the security, hap- 
piness, and wealth of the inhabitants. While Rome, 
it may be said in conclusion, met many overwhelm- 
ing disasters, on the field of battle, Alexander never 
suflFered defeat, and dying left his empire intact and 
in peace throughout its wide borders, thus evincing 
not only the thoroughness of his conquest, but the 
wisdom exercised in organizing and governing the 
countries he conquered. 
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By all mankind Alexander was held to be inde- 
scribably great; a being apart, beyond comparison 
with other men — Superhmnan! And when in the 
lapse of time the man and his deeds had lost some- 
thing of the intimate personal relations with which 
they were treaswed for many centuries, romance 
arose to busy itself with his name. Clothed in phan- 
tasies of fact and fiction, the folk lore and legendary 
heroes and myths of a still earlier age, were asso- 
ciated with his name and so commingled that man- 
kind were unable to distinguish between the real 
and the imaginary. Many things conspired to bring 
this about ; his youth ; his generous nature, chival- 
rous courage, unceasing labours, tiie constant dan- 
ger in which he lived; his civic and military genius; 
his mighty purposes and deeds and finally his phys- 
ical beauty which was likened to that of a Greek 
god His name and deeds everywhere elicited the 
interest and admiration of men and for a thousand 
years he was idolized as no other man has ever been. 
Throughout the civilized world imaginative writers 
occupied themselves inventing new and startling 
imagery with which to clothe the godlike man, men 
finding supreme delight in his history and the ro- 
mantic fiction that had its origin and source of in- 
terest in his life. These romantic and cherished 
memories were however unhappily lost in the mul- 
tiplied horrors of the Middle Ages, and the incred- 
ible folly and waste of life that attended the Cru- 
s 
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sades, the age of ignorance and savagery finding its 
sequel in the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 
But with the tranquilization of the world men 
again write of Alexander but more often than oth- 
erwise with such omissions and fictitious adorn- 
ments, such elaboration and malicious comment and 
innuendo, that we can no longer recognize the man 
whose personality and mighty deeds mankind for 
so many centuries delighted to honour. Not con- 
tent with recounting historical facts, they add sur- 
mise and malicious suggestion to give piquancy to 
their narratives, each striving to outdo the other in 
finding something new of an unsavoury nature to 
relate, until the subject of their slanderous state- 
ments, losing all semblance of greatness or creative 
good, appears merely as a monster of blood and 
wine; a man of degraded personality whose un- 
bridged passions and gross appetites, overcame in 
him all sense of reason or justice. Thus constant 
repetition of the slanders and misrepresentations of 
the Greeks of Alexander's lifetime have at last come 
to be accepted as facts. And so it happens in the 
whirligig of time that it is his fate to be portrayed, 
not justly nor according to his ideals or mighty 
achievements, or the age in which he lived, but by 
the tenets of today as viewed through the eyes of 
prejudiced writers prolific in scandalous exaggera- 
tions and bald misstatements. Their view is that 
of the Greeks of the Conqueror's lifetime who saw 
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nothing admirable in the man or commendable in 
what he did, it being esteemed by them a patriotic 
and praiseworthy duty to misrepresent his acts and 
bring discredit upon his name. It is indeed impossi- 
ble to measure the depths of their hatred. We have, 
however, a hint in the outburst of the popular 
Athenian orator and leader, Demades, who, when 
the death of Alexander was reported, cried out, "It 
cannot be true; if Alexander were dead the whole 
habitable world would have smelt of his carcass !" 
An exaggeration truly Athenian, and enlivening 
indeed if we did not know that in his death was 
foretold the subjugation of Greece and the destruc- 
tions of its political hopes. 

The warlike and self contained Romans, who 
rarely saw anything praiseworthy in the achieve- 
ments of others, were filled with tmstinted admira- 
tion of Alexander. The Grecians, on the other 
hand, hated and despised him. Great in fertility 
of resource m organizing and applying govern- 
ments to the varying needs of men, had he received 
the co-operation and sympathy of Hellas, he would 
it is apparent have made Greece the dominant power 
of the world. But blocking him in this as they had 
his father, Philip of Macedon, it fell out after his 
death that Rome, finding the Grecian communities 
detached and defenceless, plucked them one by one 
from their isolated shells with the relish that a hun- 
gry man devours a dish of oysters. 
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While men admired Alexander for his military 
genius, they esteemed not less the wonderftil ad- 
ministrative ability he displayed in organizing gov- 
ernments adaptable to the myriad nationalities and 
peoples that made up the Empire of the East And 
that he should finally die a natural death in his bed 
(a remarkable thing for a ruler in that savage age) 
surroimded by his friends — his vast empire at peace 
— ^was thought the most wonderful of all, illustrat- 
ing as it did tiie wisdom of his acts and the moder- 
ation and fairness of the man himself. Until the 
coming of Napoleon the splendour of Alexander's 
deeds in the field were recognized by all mankind 
as incomparable, but the adulation with which he 
was regarded for a thousand years and that caused 
him to be idolized and made the subject of romance 
for so many centuries was due quite as much to his 
personality as to his achievements as a soldier. 

In the controversies between Macedonia and the 
Grecian cities, the sympathies of students senti- 
mentally and mistakenly incline to the side of 
Greece. It was the enlightened desire of Philip — 
and after him of Alexander — ^to consolidate the 
governments of Greece and Macedonia as Rome did 
under similar circimistances, in the case of Italy. 
But Greece, unresponsive to the needs of the time 
was insistent in maintaining the ancient forms and 
isolated communities of a bygone age. Dreaming 
of the past, and jealous of the present, it took no 
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heed of the storm that threatened, and that in the 
end caused the country to be overrun by enemies, 
its cities destroyed and their people impoverished 
and sold into slavery. Having no political life out- 
side the sheltering strength of the Macedonian 
King, Greece plotted and chattered, forgetful of the 
present and provoking the fate that ultimately over- 
whelmed it Threatened, the communities waited 
apart, proclaiming from rostrum and marketplace 
the things they had achieved in the past, thinking to 
stir the world by recounting the deeds of heroic an- 
cestors. Long menaced there was no thought of 
federation or surrender of tiie petty rights of in- 
dividual cities for the common safety. Invited by 
Philip and afterward by Alexander to become an 
equal part of the invincible power of Macedonia, the 
Greek cities refused to surrender their petty rights, 
clinging with fatuous fervency to the isolation and 
weakness of tribal days. In other things the wis- 
dom of the Greeks illuminated the world and we 
still seek guidance in what they said and did, but un- 
happily, amidst the plenitude of divine gifts be- 
stowed upon them, they did not and could not com- 
prehend the needs or potentialities of governments, 
if, as a race, they were to continue to possess liberty 
and life. Philip on the other hand, while falling 
short in artistic temperament and in some of the 
graces of life, was yet profoundly wise in the needs 
and arts of government and the necessity of 
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strength and homogeneous effort. But for this wis- 
dom — the wisdom of political life — ^the Greeks gave 
him — and after him Alexander — ^no credit, looking 
upon the first as merely an aggressive and brutal 
tyrant and the last only as a soldier and conqueror. 
It was owing to the total incapacity of the Greeks 
as a people to imderstand the fundamental needs 
and purposes of government, that defenceless and 
scattered they finally became the victims of those 
wiser and less selfish in such matters than they. 
Both Philip and Alexander came at last to under- 
stand the political impotency of the Grecian people 
and so after instituting such repressive measures as 
were necessary to keep them quiet, the mighty Ma- 
cedonian leaders left them to take up the great work 
that awaited them elsewhere. Had Alexander, how- 
ever, lived, the supreme need of Greece, including 
Macedonia, would it is apparent have compelled the 
merging of the petty Grecian communities with 
Macedonia under one stable form of government, 
but dying he left them apart to be followed later by 
their despoilment by their all powerful neighbour to 
the west. 

The subtility of the Greeks and their clearness of 
intellect and the charm of their orators and phi- 
losophers at a later day delighted the Romans and 
being men of action, they put into effect n^any of the 
thoughts which the Hellenic world was content to 
merely talk about. The philosophy and amazing 
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versatility of mind of the Greeks, surprised the sim- 
ple and practical people of Rome. This until one 
unfortunate day when the great philosophers of 
Greece being on a visit of ceremony to Rome, one of 
their number, Cameades, discoursing with irresist- 
ible power on the great good that arises from vir- 
tue, the listening multitude were entranced with his 
eloquence. But vain of his power, he again mounted 
the rostrum and with equally convincing logic dem- 
onstrated that virtue was a simple and unprofitable 
thing! Horrified, his listeners turned away, where- 
upon Cato, jealous of Roman dignity and its staid- 
ness of life, cried out with great asperity that such 
twaddle and the presence of such persons, was 
harmful to a people! It was this sort of discourse 
by men who moulded the thoughts of the unthink- 
ing and shaped the political destinies of Hellas, that 
kept the country for so many centuries in a turmoil 
of unrest. Abetting and encouraging the wild de- 
mocracy of Athens, the emotional and demagogic 
leaders, as individuals, had cause to distrust Philip 
and Alexander, but assuredly the poets, sculptors, 
painters, authors, scholars, architects and the 
sturdy citizens and yeomanry of the country could 
not have been otherwise than benefitted by the 
friendly intermingling of Greeks and Macedonians, 
remembering the latter's sane democracy, vigorous 
courage and love of personal freedom. But the city 
ibaXf while shaping the destinies of Hellas, could 
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idly watch the murder of Socrates and permit the 
godlike Aristotle to be banished in his old age, could 
see nothing to admire in Philip or Alexander or in 
a comprehensive and stable form of government 

Athens in Alexander's time it must be remem- 
bered, still retained her intellectual supremacy but 
had ceased to be the city of Alcibiades— of men of 
courageous purposes and achievements. The seas, 
the battle-field, the vicissitudes of adventurous men 
and the quarries of Sicily, had swallowed up those 
able to defend the beloved city or spread abroad its 
power. No longer did the ancient capital listen to 
the councils of brave men, but still had, as always, 
many great citizens who lacked nothing but political 
wisdom and physical courage ; men who looked un- 
comprehendingly (often malevolently) on the stir- 
ring events of an active world, but were micro- 
scopic in scrutinizing the faults of others and quick 
to tell thereof, drawing broadly on their imagina- 
tion when passions ruled as in Alexander's case. 
Men, alas, to whom both he and Philip were enig- 
mas, outgrowths of a rude and barbarous age. Ar- 
istotle, while admitting that an enlightened nation 
might conquer and govern a barbarous people with 
advantage to both was doubtful in his approval of 
Alexander's deeds. He no more than the most obtuse 
Greek of his time, comprehended the invigorating 
effect that the opening of the closed doors of Asia 
and Egypt would have on Grecian thought and en- 
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tcrprisc. With all his wisdom the great philosopher 
did not comprehend the plastic and adventurous 
character of his countrymen ; that, cosmopolitan in 
their conceptions, and without prejudice when profit 
or opportunity followed tolerance, they would 
stream into Asia in the centuries that followed the 
conquest as water follows an opening in the rock. 
It was this characteristic of the Greeks, their ver- 
satility, commerce, art, literature, politics, love of 
adventure — ^all being as one to them and all alike 
agreeable — that made Alexander's conquest perma- 
nent, the leaven of Greek intelligence and love of 
freedom permeating all Western Asia and reacting 
on Europe to become at a later day the heritage of 
the world. Thus it fell oiit, that his deeds, which 
the Grecians so strenuously sought to thwart and 
belittle while he lived, became finally of the great- 
est benefit to their race, opening up to them a world 
in which to display their godlike genius where be- 
fore they had but occupied a barren peninsula and 
the restricted fringes of the open sea. 

Alexander's youth and warlike exploits on com- 
ing to the throne, at once attracted the amazed and 
startled interest of the whole world. Men everywhere 
became interested in the young King, but on account 
of his isolated sphere of action — he being frequently 
lost with his army for weeks in the vast solitudes of 
a semi-savage world — ^and because of the misrepre- 
sentations of the Athenians, mankind were led 
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astray, so that they regarded him as a soldier of in- 
domitable courage and infinite genius for war, and 
little more. His marches and battles and ebulli- 
tions of temper were recounted, the last with infinite 
detail and relish, but his administrative genius, his 
political acumen, the greatness of his thoughts and 
the courage and far-reaching wisdom of his meas- 
ures and other and more lovable qualities, were for 
a period unknown or ignored. And so during his 
life, there was no great character so little under- 
stood or so altogether vague and indeterminate as 
this illustrious Prince. 

Because of this in writing of him, impartial his- 
torians have cause to regret that he had no friend 
(like Boswell) who lived in his glory and amiable 
weaknesses, to recount the multitudinous details of 
his eventful life. No one but must mourn that it 
should have been left mainly to his enemies and the 
perfunctory scribes of his military camp to tell of 
him and his acts and* this without affection or en- 
lightened understanding. Because of this and the 
loss of later and more enlightened records, the 
mighty Conqueror has become little more than a 
memory to men and his personality but imperfectly 
understood for lack of knowledge of the real man. 
Of his gentle and abiding love for his friends, his 
natural trust in those about him, his boundless gen- 
erosity, his respect for women, his forbearance in 
the case of the weak, his lack of rancour in regard 
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to enemies who yielded and the abiding trust of 
those about him in his honour and sense of justice 
and much beside we have known little, and that im* 
perfectly. A mighty Prince, versatile and imagin- 
ative of mind ; frank of speech, treasuring all who 
did him a favour ; a lover of the poets ; a wise and 
efikient goVemour ; a master of political expediency 
—conqueror of the world at thirty-three, the Greeks 
of his day spoke of him contemptuously as a mili- 
tary autocrat of ungovernable temper and gross 
appetite! How incongruous and absurd! But of 
Alexander as he was, the loving student, reading 
and rereading with patient industry the accounts of 
his life that have come down to us, may however at 
last discern little by little, the real man, just as the 
ardent lover of nature is able finally to espy the nest 
of the wild sea-fowl hidden amid the peaks of inac- 
cessible crags upon which his gaze has been long 
and attentively fixed. But well may Alexander 
have lamented at the tomb of Achilles that he had 
no Homer like the Grecian hero, to portray his true 
character and recount his mighty deeds ! 



CHAPTER II 

MACEDONIA-GREECE 

For centuries the peasantry of Macedonia had 
their homes in the mountain fastnesses where they 
cultivated their small farms and watched their 
flocks in lonely glens and on the slopes of wooded 
heights, their homes consisting of rude caverns, or 
huts of mud and stone. Later to wean them from 
their primitive life their nilers moved them down 
into the plain and provided them dwellings and im- 
plements of trade and husbandry ; clad in untanned 
skins, they gave them fitting garments ; unlettered, 
they sent them to school ; armed with charred sticks 
and wicker shields, they put into their hands spears 
and iron bucklers; without order in battle, they 
schooled them in the art of war, and when they had 
learned their lesson led them forth to victory. In- 
tent upon the simple problems of life the Macedo- 
nians thought but lightly of the complex subjects 6i 
human affairs that stirred their Grecian neighbours 
to the south. Such things they regarded as belong- 
ing more particularly to the aged and those with 
enfeebled bodies lacking enterprise and beneath the 
notice of brave and adventurous men. Of the arts 
they knew little, nor cared to, deeming them un- 
worthy of serious thought. Of legislative assem- 
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blies or local councils there were none save those 
convened to decide the fate of men, or discuss some 
problem of the coimtry's need. Speech was held in 
little respect save as it expressed some potent or 
practical purpose and of orators they had none, nor 
felt the loss. 

The rugged climate of Macedonia and the pov- 
erty of the people, precluded effeminacy, for much 
of the inhabited country was, as it is today, a land 
of sombre forests and ice-cold rivers wending their 
tortuous ways through narrow defiles and deep 
morasses to the sea. A land of isolated valleys and 
sequestered dells hidden among towering moun- 
tiains and lonely streams, the abode of hardy men 
and the hiding place of deer and other wild animals. 
Here, unnoticed, by the world as the centuries 
passed, widely scattered tribes were merged into 
clans, and these at last into a mighty kingdom. It 
was,, as it is at the present moment, a breeding-place 
for men, impatient of restraint, swift to resent of- 
fense and quick to speak their minds — z, rude de- 
mocracy in methods and desires. 

Harking back to that remote period and reflect- 
ing on the character of the Macedonians, there is 
no people with whom we may so aptly compare 
them as a whole as with the rugged, democratic 
inhabitants of England in the time of the Planta- 
genet King, Richard "Coeur de Lion," A. D. 1189. 
Like the people of England at that period they were 
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satisfied with themselves and the existing guaran- 
tees of freedom based on the wisdom and good will 
of the King coupled with the individual determina- 
tioo of noble and peasant to enforce their personal 
rights against all comers. Alexander, however, on 
coining to the throne, thanks to the enterprise of his 
predecessors, found the nobility, landed gentry and 
well-to-do citizens familiar with the luxuries of life 
and the possessors of an enlightened education, the 
more humble classes being as a whole eager to 
kariL 

It is pointed out by historians and truthfully 
enough, that Philip of Macedon was the greatest 
man the world had known up to his time. His son, 
by his unparalleled achievements, however, proved 
himself to be greater than the father. The two 
kings were thus the greatest men the world had pro- 
duced up to the time of Caesar, nor has the world 
ever produced a greater man than Alexander. The 
personality of Philip was in many respects the most 
remarkable of any great man q{ whom we have 
knowledge. He reigned twenty-three years (359- 
336 B. C.) and suffered during that time many ex- 
tremes of fortune. When a youth it was his fate 
to be sent by the reigning king as a hostage to 
Thebes where he spent several years, much of the 
time in danger of his life. It was, however, his 
good fortune while in the Boeotian capital to acquire 
the friendship of the Theban generals, Epaminon- 
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das and Pelopidas, the great military leaders of the 
age. From them he learned much of the art of war, 
which knowledge he subsequently utilized in the 
organization oi the Macedonian army, making it 
the most effective known up to that time. Of the 
pre-eminence that Philip attained, and the aggran- 
dizement of his country that followed, there are few 
if any, parallels in history. A usurper upon the 
throne, without wealth or followers, he had no 
source of strength in the early years of his reign 
save his ability to inspire men with confidence in 
his leadership and belief in the great destiny that 
awaited him as King. So impoverished was his 
country at this period that the only thing of value 
he possessed with which to bribe an enemy or tempt 
a friend was a silver goblet, which, for prudential 
reasons, he concealed at night beneath his pillow. 
It is recounted of him that so transcendent were his 
talents, and so great his power over others, that 
when face to face with men he had such semblance 
of honesty, so ingenuous an appearance of candour, 
so open and transparent a countenance that all, even 
the most astute, were led to trust his word. Yet it 
is claimed, and no doubt truthfully, that he was 
never sincere in anything he said or did when his 
interests or the interests of his country could be 
better served by concealment or misrepresentation. 
In this way, and through his great ability to influ- 
ence or beguile men, he cemented and extended his 
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power while he meantime allayed the fears of his 
enemies or led them hopelessly astray. Thus, with- 
out other resources than his courage, wisdom and 
subtile craft, he organized and extended his isolated 
and impoverished kingdom until it dominated all 
Greece and held in subjection the many warlike and 
savage tribes that bordered it to the north, east and 
west. 

No great monarch known to history, with aims 
so transcendent and far-reaching, ever lived a life 
of greater simplicity. In intimate, personal com- 
panionship with those about him, all, nevertheless, 
yielded him blind obedience, recognizing and re- 
specting his courage and pre-eminent genius for af- 
fairs. He is said to have been exceedingly vain, a 
thing common enough to all great men, and in 
furtherance of this, late in life adorned his person 
with barbaric ornaments, bedecking his arms, 
throat, and ankles with glistening chains and bands 
of beaten gold. With the enrichment of his coun- 
try he more and more permitted himself the in- 
dulgence of wealth and kingly power, surrounding 
his person with royal pages, the sons of princes and 
nobles, who watched his bed at night, held his stir- 
rup when he mounted his horse, and bore his arms 
and accoutrements when on the march. In affairs 
of government Philip sought to attain his ends by 
peaceable means — ^politic suppression, misrepre- 
sentation, bribery, cunning, guile, all were alike use- 
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ful to him if he could thereby accomplish his pur- 
pose. He had recourse to arms only when otHer 
means failed, for, strange as it appears to those fa- 
miliar with his warlike achievements, he was 
neither bloodthirsty nor fond of strife. War was 
a means to an end, and sought only when peaceful 
measures failed He shed blood no further than he 
deemed it necessary in the accomplishment of his 
great purpose — a purpose, alas that was never to be 
attained. Secretive, subtile, adroit in his intercourse 
with those he had cause to distrust, knowing, no 
forbearance for the weak, merciless in claiming 
what he craved, great in comprehension and skilful 
in execution, he lost no. opporttmity to build up his 
power. Yet, where material interests were not con- 
cerned, no private citizen, no contented bourgeois 
was more amiable or peaceably inclined. He was 
not vindictive or cruel, and if he was violent, if he 
destroyed cities, ravaged populous districts with 
fire and sword, put his enemies to death or sold 
them into slavery, he did it in the accomplishment 
of a great and predetermined purpose — the unifica- 
tion of Macedonia and Greece and the securing of 
lasting peace among the warring and irreconcilable 
factions that had disturbed the country for a thou- 
sand years. 

As a ruler Philip was comprehensive and all per- 
vading, but in private life lacked many things. Gross 
in appetite, it was his nature to enjoy to the full the 
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table and the association of boon companions. At 
such times, giving himself up to the unstinted use 
of wine, his drunken debaucheries are said to have 
exceeded those of other men as his mind excelled 
those about him in its alertness and strength. 
These excesses, however they may appear to us, 
were to him in the nature of relaxations from the 
bloody strain of battle and the harassments of mind 
attendant upon the fulfillment of his mighty aims. 
For neither his love of wine, nor his liaisons — ^which 
were shameless and without number— ever led him 
to forget the duties of his kingly life or the ag- 
grandizement of his country. In this all men agreed. 
It is said that when his anger was aroused, his face, 
inflamed from wine and wounds received in battle, 
assumed a purplish hue, giving him a savage ap- 
pearance terrible to behold. Then, it is further re- 
lated, the thousand acts of infidelity and shameless 
treachery that characterized his intercourse with 
men, showed their hideous impress on his counte- 
nance, so that those who gazed were transfixed at 
the fearful spectacle. Brave and forward in battle 
his hair at such times was bathed with sweat, and 
his heavy brows overshadowing his gleaming eyes 
gave to his leonine face the appearance of a fero- 
cious animal ; thus aroused, he was as one demented, 
his brain giving way in wild abandon to the turmoil 
and frenzy of the hour. 
In all this how different from his immortal son ! 
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For the latter — fortunate in all things — ^while in- 
heriting Philip's marvelous administrative genius 
and good sense — happily possessed therewith the 
imaginative mind and poetic temperament of his 
forceful and rnmantic mother. Thes e last Jed h im 
to conceiveHgmiort ay deed s, while from his^ father 
fie inherited iiiet(5lirage and resourcefulness neces- 
sary to their complete achievement. So that it may 
be truthfully said of him, as of Caesar that, "the ele- 
ments were so mix'd in him that Nature might stand 
up and say to all the world, this was a man." 

Both Greece and Macedonia it is now apparent 
would have gained by the unification Philip and 
Alexander sought to bring about. Macedonia had 
the courage and unity of purpose to maintain the 
freedom of the conjoined states in the open field; 
Greece, the culture and civic experience the other 
lacked The political life of Hellas was one of un- 
rest, or petty aims having no sovereign purpose. 
Persia, once the sombre specter of the East, had for 
a century and more ceased to disturb the tranquil 
repose of Greece, but in its place old enmities had 
been revived and with them jealous bickerings and 
acts of savagery quickly followed by no less cruel 
reprisals. Of the great cities of Greece, each in 
turn had risen to place and power ; had its hour of 
puerile splendour, and passed as quickly into phys- 
ical decrepitude and garrulous mutterings, glad as 
a servitor to treat with those it once had dominated. 
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From time immemorial the petty communities, wed- 
ded to their provincialism, had quarreled and fell at 
each other's tliroats, satisfied if they but scared 
their enemy, and resting content at last with the 
erection of a meaningless trophy. 

Nothing, it was apparent, could weld the Hellenic 
communities, make them homogeneous, united in 
purpose, save a compelling and friendly hand from 
without. In the beginning they had adjusted them- 
selves in conformity with the physical features of 
the country, and separated by diverging motmtains, 
guarded by fortified passes and towering citadels, 
seemingly secure in their several habitations, they 
felt no great patriotic concern for Greece as a 
whole. It was these conditions that rendered the 
Ach:ean League, so beneficent in its purpose, so in- 
cflFectual in its accomplishments. This isolation of 
the tribes of Hellas bred narrowness, provincialism, 
the rivalry and jealousy of exacting neighbours, 
the scene of ever recurring strife, until, at last, their 
internal wars were stilled by the mailed hand of 
conquering Rome! Then, powerless and unfriended, 
they realized how petty had been their diflFer- 
cnces but all too late, and forever too late. This 
Philip and Alexander foresaw and not unselfishly; 
for they desired above all things to aid Greece, to be 
thought Greeks; aspirations in which their country 
shared. Thev would have consolidated the two 
communities in the interest of both. Thus Hellas, 
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amid its mountain fastnesses, supported by Mace- 
donia would have been tinassailable and looking 
abroad for room in which to satisfy its noble long- 
ings and the vigour and enterprise of its citizens, 
would have gone forth to conquer the world, civil- 
izing and ennobling what it conquered. The neces- 
sity of this united strength the Grecians did not 
recognize, or were unwilling to make the momen- 
tary sacrifices necessary to its constunmation* 



CHAPTER III 

THE YOUTH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

356 B. C. 

On the day Alexander was born — ^356 B. C. — 
three notable events are said to have occurred, 
namely: Parmenio (Philip's general) won a great 
battle over the lUyrians; the King's horses bore 
away the prize at the Olympian games; and the 
great Temple of Diana at Ephesus was destroyed 
by fire. This last was afterwards ascribed by the 
Persians to the anger of the gods, and was thought 
by them to have foretold the destruction of their 
Empire by the Macedonians. On the birth of Alex- 
ander, Philip is said to have written to Aristotle as 
follows : "Know that a son is bom to me. I thank 
the gods not so much for the birth of this child as 
that he is bom while you are yet alive. It is my 
hope that being brought up and instructed by you, 
he may be worthy of me and of my empire." 

Alexander in his youth was taught by Lysima- 
chus and Leonidas, the former a simple-minded 
pedagogue and greatly beloved by Alexander. He 
was in the habit of calling his master Achilles — 
after the Greek hero— and himself Phoenix, 
Achilles* tutor. Leonidas was a learned prince of 
austere habits and severe disciplinary measures and 
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it is said that he was in the habit of searching the 
packages sent to Alexander by his mother to see 
that they contained no dainties or luxuries of any 
kind.* 

At the age of fourteen by Philip's direction, the 
young Prince passed wholly under the guidance and 
instruction of Aristotle, the scholar of the age — he 
who, 

"Conquering the world of thought, gave instructions to him 
who should conquer the world itself." 

Aristotle, however, it is believed, superintended 
the education and training of the Prince from a 
much earlier date; and the latter being of alert 
mind and eager of knowledge, fell heir to the philos- 
ophy of his incomparable instructor — ^a fact which 
has been too lightly regarded in its effect on the 
mind and worldly knowledge of the exalted Prince. 
This is true also, in regard to the teachings and se- 
vere discipline of Leonidas ; for when in after years 
Ada, the Queen of Caria, whom Alexander had be- 
friended, was in the habit of sending him dainties 
and sweetmeats, he finally excused himself saying 
he was taught when a youth that a night march 

*This evidence of a motherly nature on the part of Olympias is 
about the only glimpse of womanly tenderness we have of the 
passionate and melancholy Queen. We get a similar glimpse of 
Philip's affection and admiration for his son in what he said when 
the latter — a boy of twelve— conquered Bucephalus and similarly, 
on the battlefield of Chaeronea when the young Prince, then eight- 
een years of age, overcame the Theban army and afterward 
hastened to aid his father in the latter's contest with the Athenian 
forces. 
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furnished a soldier the best appetite for breakfast, 
and a moderate breakfast the best appetite for din- 
ner. And remembering the great achievements of 
Alexander, it is probable that Leonidas subjected 
the young Prince to some such severe disciplinary 
measures while under his charge, teaching him tliat 
hard work and a temperate appetite best fitted 
men for continuous labour. 

The Iliad was an inseparable companion of Alex- 
ander, the deeds of the Homeric Greeks being a 
never ending source of entertainment to him. His 
thirst for knowledge was insatiable and led him to 
read everjlhing obtainable that could entertain the 
mind or enlighten the understanding ; and when en- 
gaged in campaigns remote from the civilized world, 
he caused books to be sent him from time to time 
that he might acquaint himself with everything that 
was best in Grecian thought and culture. 

Alexander disclosed early in life an animated and 
precocious mind so that it everywhere attracted the 
attention and respect of men of understanding and 
discernment. ''While he was yet very young," Plu- 
tarch relates, 'Tie entertained the ambassadors from 
the King of Persia in the absence of his father, and 
entering much into conversation with them gained 
so much upon them by his affability and the ques- 
tions he asked them, which were far from being 
childish or trifling (for he enquired of them the 
length of the ways, the nature of the roads into in- 
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ner Asia, the character of their King, how he car- 
ried himself to his enemies, and what forces he was 
able to bring into the field), that they were struck 
with admiration of him, and looked upon the ability, 
so much famed, of Philip to be nothing in compari- 
son with the forwardness and high purpose that ap- 
peared thus early in his son.'* 

The sending of envoys to Macedonia by the Per- 
sian Kings was a thing of common occurrence, and 
Herodotus speaks particularly of one made up of 
seven ambassadors sent to Macedonia in the Sixth 
Century B. C. Emboldened by the power of their 
master and the strong wine of the country the en- 
voys were led to offer mortal affront to the women 
of the Macedonian Court at a great banquet given 
in honour of the visitors by the old King Amyntas I. 
The heir to the throne. Prince Alexander — ^the first 
of the name — observing the offence, led the trem- 
bling and disturbed monarch aside, and, after much 
urging, prevailed upon him to withdraw. After- 
ward, pretending not to regard the outrage as cen- 
surable, the Prince asked the envoys to excuse the 
women until they had opportunity to bathe and 
make some changes of raiment, their attendance at 
the banquet (on request of the ambassadors) being 
a thing unusual and wholly unexpected. On his re- 
quest being complied with, he introduced afterward, 
in their place, young men dressed in the guise of 
women; and when the Persian ambassadors re- 
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peated their insults, the youths fell upon them with 
daggers and put them all to death, their followers 
and retainers sharing their fate, so that not one was 
spared to tell the story. Thus the yotmg Prince 
saved the honour of his court, and afterward, by 
adroitly diverting the noble sent by the Persian 
King to enquire iqto the mysterious disappearance 
of his envoys, saved his country from ruin. 

When Alexander was eleven years of age Pella 
was visited by a body of Athenian ambassadors, 
among them Demosthenes and i^schines, at which 
time Philip, in his great pride, caused his son to de- 
claim before them and also to recite a dialogue with 
another youth about his own age. He also per- 
formed for them on the harp, to their great delight, 
nrasic having been made a part of his education, the 
immortal Aristotle believing that ''Music is to man 
what a rattle is to the child.'' 

At the age of twelve, Alexander overcame Bu- 
ccf^alus, a high-spirited horse that no one had been 
able to mount, and that Philip and others believed 
to be unconquerable. Upon his subduing the noble 
animal, his father shed tears of joy, and kissing 
him, exclaimed: 

"Oh, my son, look thee out a kingdom equal to 
and worthy of thyself, for Macedonia is too little 
for thee." 

Philip is said to have given thirteen talents (a 
talent was about $1,150.00) in gold for the animal. 
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Alexander afterward rode Bucephalus at Chaeronea, 
and in all his great battles until, at last, the noble 
animal dying of old age in India, he in his great and 
merited affection, built and named a city in honour 
of the incomparable steed. 

High of spirit as a youth Alexander refused to 
enter the Olympic games, because he had not kings 
or their sons to compete with. He is said to have 
disapproved of professional athletes, claiming they 
should place their strength at the service of their 
country — an unquestioned duty in that age of ag- 
gression and war. 

If we may accept what is said by writers as 
authentic Alexander when a youth appears to have 
been much like other boys of high temper. The 
warlike activity of Philip, it is told, occasioned him 
many unhappy hours and caused him to utter many 
ill-tempered remarks. It is said that he looked on 
his father's multiplied triumphs in arms with dis- 
content and was wont to say that the King's vic- 
torious progress would leave little or nothing for 
him to achieve w^hen he came to the throne! The 
greatest affection, however, existed between father 
and son and Quintus Curtius recounts how Alex- 
ander when a lad saved his father's life in an up- 
rising of the Triballi, a savage Thracian tribe, by 
his gallantry and undaunted courage. 

Referring to Alexander's courage, an ancient 
writer says, "He was unconscious of dangers which 
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terrified other men, his bravery excelling that of all, 
even of those who had no other good qualities." 

It is recounted as something strange and note- 
worthy that the adust temperament of Alexander's 
body gave off the fragrance of a sweet perfume ; a 
thing unknown in other men. This fire of the blood 
stimulating a mind and body of preternatural sus- 
ceptibility, produced such prodigious mental activity 
and vital force that the historian, Polybius, voic- 
ing the Roman world, says of him that he was of 
superhuman pattern. This characterization is not 
exaggerated for nowhere do we find in common 
men genius so exalted coupled with such will power 
and physical and intellectual strength and native 
courage. 

At the age of sixteen Alexander was appointed 
regent of Macedonia, while Philip was away on one 
of his expeditions against the Byzantines, the 
charge of the King's seal being accorded him. Dur- 
ing his regency he made war on the M^edi, a savage 
and rebellious Thracian tribe, and overcoming them 
in battle colonized the country with a more tractable 
people. 

338 B. C. 

In the battle of Chxronea, one of the decisive con- 
flicts of the world, which occurred August, 338 
B. C, Alexander, then eighteen years of age, com- 
manded the left half of the Macedonian forces. 
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defeating the Theban army in his front, and annihi- 
lating the Sacred Band hitherto believed invincible. 
This accomplished, he hastened to the support of 
his father, who commanded the right half, and who 
had been hard pressed by the Athenian army in his 
front. After the battle in which the Macedonians 
were completely victorious, Philip embraced Alex- 
ander on the field, praising him for his skill and 
bravery and commending him to the soldiers in the 
most affectionate terms. Following the conflict 
Alexander was sent as an envoy to Athens, going 
thence to his own country. Philip meanwhile 
remained in Greece to compel the Grecians to accord 
him the captain-generalship of their forces on land 
and sea in contemplation of his proposed conquest 
of Persia. 

After the return of Alexander and Philip to 
Pella, the capital of Macedonia, following the bat- 
tle of Chaeronea, Philip's infatuation for Cleopatra, 
the young and beautiful niece of the powerful noble 
Attains (who was thought to aspire to the throne) 
led him to make her his Queen and discard Olym- 
pias, the imperious mother of Alexander. This 
impolitic act created many lasting hatreds at the 
court of Philip — already torn by bitter dissensions 
— some siding with the King and others with Olym- 
pias. Up to that time Philip's admiration for Alex- 
ander knew no bounds, but the latter siding with 
his mother (whom he treasured throughout his life 
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with the gfreatest affection), the event occasioned 
a growing aUenation between them. 

At a great banquet given by the King about the 
time of his marriage with Qeopatra, Attains, in 
toasting Cleopatra, grossly impugned the virtue of 
Olympias, and expressed the hope that through the 
new Queen a legitimate heir to the throne would be 
bom. This insolence Alexander resented by dash- 
ing a cup of wine in the face of the arrogant noble 
and favourite, at which Philip, deeply incensed, and 
being far gone in liquor, arose from his couch to 
kill the Prince, but tripping, fell to the floor in a 
drunken stupor. This incident further broadened 
the breach between Alexander and the King. 

Olympias, when discarded by Philip, who had 
many secondary wives, retired to Epirus, where her 
brother was King. Alexander also sought asylum 
there, but stayed only a short time, going thence to 
Illyria. Some months afterward, a reconciliation 
being effected between Philip and Alexander, the 
latter was recalled to Macedonia. Olympias was 
also asked to return at the same time to be present 
at the marriage of her brother Alexander (King 
of Epirus) with her daughter, Cleopatra, by^ Philip; 
the latter hoping by such union to ally himself with 
the Epirot King, as a precautionary measure, pre- 
paratory to his, Philip's, contemplated absence in 
Asia. 
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334 B. C. 

A great festival was held at Edessa (iEgae) the 
old capital of Macedonia at this time, August 334 
B. C, following a war with lUyria, to commemorate 
the marriage, and also to celebrate the birth of a 
son, Ceranus, to Philip by his new Queen, Cleo- 
patra. Both Alexander and Olympias were pres- 
ent at the festival, and the latter, who was of a 
revengeful and savage disposition and still treas- 
ured a deadly hatred against both Philip and Cleo- 
patra, availed herself of the King's imfortunate 
complaisance in permitting her to return, to aid in 
bringing about his murder by Pausanias, a disaf- 
fected nobleman and captain of the royal body 
guard. It does not appear, however, from anything 
known or recorded, that Alexander was privy to the 
murder or had any knowledge that it was contem- 
plated ; indeed, his presence unarmed at the theatre, 
where the assassination occurred, is proof that he 
was ignorant of what was to transpire. 

Of the particulars surrounding Philip's death we 
are unfortunately lacking many details, no writer 
of eminence, unhappily, being present to describe 
the event. It appears, however, that the festival 
at which the Great King met his death, had a much 
deeper purpose than that proclaimed. Through it 
Philip designed that the world should be made to 
acknowledge Macedonia as a Grecian State and 
because of its strength and power, he, its King, the 
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natural ruler of Greece. In furtherance of this, the 
games the Greeks loved and the sacrifices they 
revered were instituted on a scale of unparalleled 
magnificence, sumptuous banquets and grave cere- 
monials of State being interspersed to catch the 
eye of the critical. The picturesque display of his 
unrivaled cavalry and infantry, which was a thing 
of hourly occurrence, had also an ulterior purpose. 
In the streets and tree clad parks of the ancient city, 
dancing girls, attended by clowns and strolling play- 
ers, accompanied by flute and fife and the clang of 
timbrels, delighted and held the expectant throng 
of common people. In the theatres, that nothing 
might be wanting to display the dignity of the King, 
actors from Athens, led by Neoptolemus, afforded 
entertainment and diversion for the royal family 
and their distinguished guests. And at night, as if 
sleep were a thing denied, huge bonfires illuminated 
the cliffs and adjacent mountains, casting a lurid 
light over the city and surrounding country. 

Such was the interesting and varied aspect of 
the ancient capital as the culminating event of 
the great festival approached. Mindful that its 
ending should accord with his exalted station as 
King, Philip arranged that the final ceremonies 
should be held in the royal theatre, a stately build- 
ing standing conspicuously in the ancient city. Rut 
as this would hold only the more distinguished 
guests, it was determined, in order tliat every one 
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might participate in the great event, that the proces- 
sion should start from the regal palace some dis- 
tance away. Accordingly, at the appointed hour on 
the eventful morning the procession issued with 
stately ceremony from the King's residence, pre- 
ceded by mounted troops and followed by musicians 
in varied and resplendent costumes. In order came 
the ministers of the King, the Princes of the realm, 
and the representatives and chiefs of the visiting 
states and tribes, followed by the royal pages in 
crimson cloaks and waving plumes. Back of these, 
and adding a picturesque feature to the moving 
scene, were borne aloft the statues of the gods of 
Greece, and mingling with them the image of 
Philip, who now for the first time publicly pro- 
claimed himself one of their number. Behind these 
sacred emblems the King walked, unarmed, dressed 
in a robe of white, closely attended by the royal 
body guard whose martial bearing and resplendent 
uniforms added to the splendour of the spectacle. 

Nearing the theatre amid the wild acclaim of the 
excited throng, Philip in his vanity and pride, 
motioned the royal guard to fall back that the view 
of his person might not be obstructed. Proceeding 
thus alone, unconscious of danger, and elated at 
his reception and the magnificence of the spectacle, 
he entered the spacious building. At this interest- 
ing moment Pausanias seeing the King's unpro- 
tected state, ran forward from the alcove where he 
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stood and drawing his Gallic sword buried it to the 
hilt in the Monarch's body ! The deed accomplished 
the assassin sought to escape, but tripping upon a 
vine stalk, was overtaken and put to death. 

Aften^-ard, upon investigation of the crime, 
Amyntas, a royal Prince (who as an infant had been 
set aside when Philip took possession of the throne) 
and two Lyncestian brothers, Heromenes and Arr- 
habseus, were executed as participants in the con- 
spiracy. Another brother implicated in the plot, 
knov^*n as the Lyncestian Alexander, was spared; 
and historians aver because he abandoned his fel- 
low-conspirators and joined in acclaiming the new 
King, afterward assisting Alexander to arm him- 
self. But more probably it was because the Lynces- 
tian Prince was the son-in-law of Antipater, Philip's 
loyal and able civil govemour, and afterward Alex- 
ander's trusted vice-regent while he was absent in 
Asia, and indeed up to the time of his — Alexander's 
— death.* 

Attains, a powerful and scheming noble, uncle of 
Qeopatra, whose intrigues had brought Macedonia 
to the verge of civil war, was put to death in Asia 
Minor (as a participant in the conspiracy) under 



•This L3rneestian prince was discovered, during the progress of 
the Persian invasion, to have been in treasonable correspondence 
with the Persian King, and being tried by his companions for the 
traitoroiis offence, was condemned to death. The execution of the 
sentence was delayed by the King several years and only consum- 
mated when the discovery of other treasonable practices rendered 
further tolerance of such offences dangerous to the army and state. 
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secret orders from Edessa. For while it is possible 
Alexander might have overlooked the intrigues of 
the powerful noble and the fact that he was believed 
to be an aspirant to the throne, he could not forget, 
nor would he forgive, the brutal reflection publicly 
cast on his mother's honour by Attains at the royal 
banquet already referred to. 

Olympias, the discarded and implacable Queen, 
pursuing her vengeance, after Philip's death, 
cruelly mistreated Cleopatra and taking advantage 
of Alexander's absence — and to his great sorrow — 
put her to death in a most barbarous manner, some 
historians assert by roasting the young Queen alive, 
others by strangulation. Cleopatra's son by Philip, 
the young Prince Ceranus, put forward by his 
mother and her adherents while Philip was alive, 
as heir to the throne in place of Alexander, was 
condemned and executed as a political necessity 
shortly after the King's murder, but as to the 
precise manner of his death we are left in doubt. 
The remaining child of the unfortunate Queen, 
Europe, Olympias strangled on its mother's bosom, 
having in some manner unrecorded, gained access 
to Cleopatra's person. 

There can be no doubt but that Pausanias was 
spurred on to the act of assassination by Olympias, 
and all historians agree that she openly gloried in 
the King's murder, publicly removing Pausanias' 
body from the cross where it had been placed by 
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the enraged populace, and defiantly designating the 
day of his death as one to be set apart and com- 
memorated. 

The Kingly house of Macedonia was established 
by Perdiccas (the ancestor of Alexander) in the 
eighth century B. C He was a descendant of Tim- 
enus (the first Herakleid or Dorian King of Argos) 
who for some cause fled with his two elder brothers 
from his native city to lUyria, afterward crossing 
over into the mountain region of Macedonia. Here 
they established themselves, and Perdiccas, the 
younger of the brothers, by his bravery and address 
finally gained possession of the country. Having 
accomplished this the capital was subsequently 
established at Edessa, where it commanded the 
intercourse between the mountain districts and the 
then hostile regions of the East. Edessa also 
!x^came the burial place of the Herakleid Kings save 
the last, Alexander the Great. 

The city nestled in a picturesque valley sheltered 
on three sides bv wooded mountains and watered 
throughout its length by a torrent that poured from 
the cliflf at the upper end of the city as it does today. 
The pass — a road cut through the rock — united the 
districts of Upper Macedonia and the plains and, 
af ter^vard, connected the countries bordering on the 
Adriatic in the west and Byzantium (Constanti- 
nople) in the east. In later days it served as a con- 
necting link between Rome and her subjugated 
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provinces in the East. Philip of Macedon, however, 
on ascending the throne, anxious to further wean 
his subjects from the rude habits of mountain life, 
abandoned the ancient city and established his capi- 
tal at Pella in the plains some distance to the east. 



CHAPTER IV 



Alexander's accession to the throne 



When Philip fell, struck down by the assassin 
Pausanias, the royal guard not knowing the nature 
or extent of the conspiracy, hurriedly formed a cor- 
don of spears about Alexander, the more alert 
hastening to arm the young Prince. Afterward and 
in silence the body of Philip was borne through the 
streets to the regal palace, attended by Alexander 
and the weeping multitude. Reaching the palace, 
the prince was solemnly proclaimed King, the 
announcement being hailed with responsive cries by 
the citizens who filled the courtyard and adjacent 
streets. 

At this time the kingdom of Macedonia had 
become, through Philip's warlike enterprise and 
diplomatic achievements, the foremost power of the 
world, and its court the most brilliant known to men 
save that of Darius, the Persian King. The army 
Philip had brought to the festival at Edessa for the 
purpose of impressing his savage vassals and 
exalted visitors from abroad, Alexander in this 
moment of universal distrust and fear, believed to 
be loyal to him as the rightful heir of the dead King. 
But the hour was one of menace and uncertainty, 
in which accusations and rumours of plots filled the 
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air, Alexander himself being accused by the disaf- 
fected of abetting his father's murder. Everywhere 
doubt and suspicion caused men to look askance at 
their neighbours, lest somehow they should also 
be implicated in the horrible conspiracy. Because 
of this, no one could certainly foretell the mood of 
Philip's invincible army, of which Amyntas, who 
claimed the crown, and the Lyncestian nobles and 
others known to be in the plot, were a part. Whis- 
pers coming, no one knew whence, averred that the 
soldiers were divided and of uncertain mind regard- 
ing the succession, some favouring Alexander, some 
another. Of the truth or falsity of these rumours, 
which quickly reached the young King, he deter- 
mined at once to inform himself. Accordingly, 
mounting his war-horse, he issued forth from the 
gate of the regal palace amid the blare of trumpets 
and the exultant shouts of the multitude. At sight 
of the Prince, who was greatly loved by the popu- 
lace, the overwrought multitude, forgetful of the 
tragedy of Philip's death, hailed the young King 
with such strength of lung and fervency of heart 
that the eyes of Alexander filled with tears. Remov- 
ing his helmet, his long flaxen hair falling about his 
pale face, which still bore traces of the shock and 
horror of the morning, gave to his high and noble 
features a look of indescribable majesty, as he 
responded to the salutations of the people. Thus he 
reached the open plain beyond the city, where he 
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found the Macedonian army awaiting his coming, 
its standards and burnished arms reflecting back 
the rays of the summer sun. But of welcome or 
kindly greeting there was none, scarce deference, 
the soldiers standing motionless, morose and silent, 
barely raised their heads in response to the saluta- 
tions of the young King. Erect and uncovered, 
they stood with brooding eyes, giving no sign of 
what was in their hearts save sorrow that their vic- 
torious leader had been foully murdered — ^but at 
whose instigation they knew not, rumour voicing a 
thousand tongues. For Philip was at once father, 
master and King to these rugged, self-contained 
men whom he had drawn from the sturdy yeomanry 
of Macedonia. Till he came they had had little in 
common with each other, but on his merging them 
into a conquering army, they became as one man, 
looking upon him with admiration and love. Be- 
cause of these things, his death was seemingly irre- 
parable, as if somehow the vital force of clan, tribe 
and country had vanished with his going. For, ever 
\'ictorious in battle, he had shared with them the 
fruits of victory, and when strife was long con- 
tinued or they were ill paid, he had given over to 
them the conquered cities to despoil in recompense 
for their loyalty and bravery. In this simple and 
effective way, and in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, he had rewarded the valour of his followers. 
And now this friend and saviour had been taken 
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from them, cut down from behind treacherously and 
without warning! 

Remarking the savage mood of the waiting sol- 
diers, Alexander, perturbed in spirit, reined in his 
horse, and facing the silent and expectant throng 
explained with sorrowing voice the events con- 
nected with Philip's death and the conspiracy pre- 
ceding its execution. He joined with them in their 
profound grief and in that of the nation, over the 
irreparable loss, both as King and the son of the 
murdered King; but while the loss was irreparable, 
he proclaimed that no particle of the honour and 
glory of the army or nation should suffer abatement 
or diversion because of the change of rulers. And 
of the future he promised that the conquest of Per- 
sia so long anticipated and so ardently looked for- 
ward to should follow without delay or alteration 
of purpose. 

Hearing him, the faces of the soldiers softened, 
for they loved the young Prince, not alone as 
Philip's son, but as a companion in arms, the dan- 
gers and hardships of which he had shared with 
them. And of his leadership they had seen proof at 
Chaeronea where the opposing force, thought to be 
' invincible, crumbled into dust before the charge of 
his victorious troops. Remembering this, the sol- 
diers took heart and accepting his word and assur- 
ances for the future, hailed him as King. 
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In this way the army was won over, and he whom 
we know as Alexander the Great became King of 
Macedonia. 

336 B. C. 

His personal appearance at this time, in his twen- 
tieth year — 336 B. C. — was pleasurable in the 
extreme, his exile, from which he had just returned, 
and the nimierous conspiracies and misfortunes of 
which he had been the victim, having strengthened 
and ennobled his features, so that he had the air of 
being older than he was. Of imperious temper 
where his fixed will was thwarted, he was the most 
complacent of princes under other circumstances, 
all the world being finally agreed as to the charm 
of his personality ; and so, too, regarding his cour- 
age and skill at arms. Of his character and per- 
sonal honour, of which men indeed knew little, 
Darius, the King of Persia, was to have in coming 
years the greatest proof man can ever hope to 
receive from friend or foe, when Statira, his beloved 
Queen, said to be the most beautiful woman in the 
world, fell captive to Alexander's conquering army. 
Such was the young Prince whose tragic accession 
to the throne of Macedonia we have witnessed. 

The people of Macedonia were a rugged, self- 
respecting and virile race. They were, however, 
said to have been over fond of wine and Philip's 
excesses in that direction, when not actively 
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employed, were so great as to excite the wonder of 
his countrymen. Alexander, on the contrary, as 
Plutarch and other unprejudiced historians point 
out, had no great love for wine but drank spar- 
ingly and from companionship. And in this con- 
nection it is to be remembered that there was no 
insuperable line of demarcation between the lives 
of Kings of Macedonia and the officers of their 
court, such as exists between Idng and subject in 
our day. The monarchs of Macedonia were always 
approachable by their subjects, indeed in constant 
and immediate association with them, the kingship 
being in a broad sense elective. Alexander was 
especially noticeable in the respect he paid those 
about him and in devotion to his friends and com- 
panions, delighting in their presence and conversa- 
tion, and believing them incapable of disloyalty — 
an indulgent belief from which later in life he was 
to have a rude awakening. 

Of the social aspects of society, Alexander 
tjiought little. He loved grave affairs, great achieve- 
ments, the government of men, the marshaling and 
control of armies, administrative affairs and the 
guardianship of his country and the half-savage 
tribes bordering upon Macedonia. The solving of 
the intricate problems that the temper and needs of 
the polyglot population of Asia — ^whom he was called 
upon to rule as well as to conquer— caused him no 
apprehension or unrest. The continued obduracy 
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of the Greeks may be said to have been the only 
thing connected with his eventful life that caused 
him continued unhappiness and disquietude. The 
open country attracted and held him and it was 
there his life was mainly passed. He loved the stir 
of marching men, the tramp of horses, the bustle of 
the camp, the clangour of arms, the clash of con- 
flicting forces, the cries of the soldiers as they 
charged in battle — the struggle of brave men to 
clear a way! Of the glory of the victory that 
followed he thought little ! 

The partial subjugation of the barbarous tribes 
bordering Macedonia on the north, east and west, 
and the conquest of Greece by Philip made the 
period one of unrest and violence. The conquest of 
Persia which Philip contemplated also added to the 
disturbed condition of the times. Piracy was com- 
mon, the ships thus engaged oftentimes constituting 
a fleet, as in the case of the Illyrian Kings. Every- 
where the country was infested with robbers and 
outlaws, remnants of tribes destroyed and fugitives 
from communities obliterated, as in the case of the 
Greek city of Olynthus and the neighbouring towns, 
sacked and burned by Philip. Savage animals, 
including the Hon, haunted the forests and plains of 
Macedonia, and in quest of these, Alexander, both 
as a youth and ruler, found healthful diversion and 
the exercise of arms. Historians, indeed, are at 
pains to describe a remarkable encounter of his of 
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this nature, single-handed, with an enraged lion 
which he, by the dexterous use of his weapon, put 
to death unaided. The danger, however, was so 
great that at an assembly of nobles and officers it 
was publicly discouraged. Of Alexander's personal 
prowess there can be no question; no one of his time 
equalling him in coolness, resourcefulness, strength, 
and skill in the use of arms. This was evinced again 
and again in the battles he fought, in which he al- 
ways led the Invincible Companions. 

His daring and entire absence of fear were 
thought strange by some, for notwithstanding his 
dominating character, his manner when undis- 
turbed, was gentle, his voice quiet, his skin delicate 
as that of a woman, and his eyes soft as those of a 
fawn. His appearance, however, clad in armour 
with high-tossing plumes, was that of a knight of 
the Middle Ages — ^that of a Captain of men, the 
greatest, indeed, the world has ever seen. Fair of 
face and form, with high and noble features, he 
was such a man as women love, but he himself, 
strange to say, and as all historians recount, was 
never seriously attracted by any woman save Rox- 
ana. As a man, the mighty Prince had many of 
the weaknesses and passions common to men of our 
own day; but singularly enough for a Macedonian 
of that elastic age, he revered women both in 
thought and act. Differing from Philip in this 
respect, his abstinence was attributed by some to his 
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great pride and towering ambition, but whatever 
the cause, it is certain that his life in this regard 
was the most noted and free from criticism of all 
the great men the world has ever known. Of high 
and chivalrous courage, Alexander despised arti- 
fice or evasion, preferring to attack and overcome 
his enemies in open conflict, as at Arbela, where the 
supremacy of the world was to be determined by 
his battle with Darius, the Persian King. In his 
private relations Alexander was trustful and yield- 
ing ; but in grave affairs of state, imperious and all- 
conquering. Without fear, no danger would cause 
him to turn back, yet there is no instance through- 
out his life of any needed precaution, however triv- 
ial, being neglected that was necessary to the suc- 
cess of his arms or the security of those who fought 
beneath his standard. 



CHAPTER V 

QUIETING GREECE — ^THE THRACIAN CAMPAIGN 

Following his accession to the throne Alexander 
busied himself reorganizing the army and settling 
the disturbed affairs of his Kingdom. Untried as 
a leader, his strength was an tmknown quantity, 
and his purposes a mystery, and because of this his 
words and acts were subjected to the most jealous 
scrutiny by friend and foe, every one being anxious 
to fathom the new life, and what it foretold to them 
and the nation he was to rule. For the making of 
a king is oftentimes the unmaking of a man, and so 
men wondered and commented, while they watched 
and waited the outcome with eager interest. Those 
who had not known Alexander before he assumed 
the crown reasoned, and not inaptly, that coming 
to the throne at twenty, and unexpectedly, he would, 
by choice and almost of necessity, run a certain 
course of dissipation and idle parade before taking 
up the burdensome affairs of State, if indeed he 
were ever inclined to regard them seriously. An3 
this was all-important in Macedonia, for in that 
democratic country the King if unfitted for affairs, 
or lacking as a soldier or leader of men, had but a 
short and unhappy reign. If, however, like Philip, 
he were a wise ruler and a skilful soldier, the Mace- 
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donians, being men of sense and discernment fol- 
lowed his lead imquestioned, content to overlook 
petty faults, satisfied that national growth and civic 
betterment would follow under such leadership. 

Alexander, whose whole being responded to the 
clang of arms and the tramp of marching armies, 
confident in himself, and skilled in the affairs of 
government imder Philip's wise tutelage, calmly 
pursued his way, confident of the outcome, disre- 
gardful of what men thought or said; but to the 
mere looker-on everything was in doubt, and in con- 
sequence, exaggerated expectation filled the hearts 
of his friends and contemptuous questioning that 
of his enemies. These last, however, as it afterward 
appeared, builded rather on what they desired than 
what they might have discerned had they studied 
the yoimg Prince with unprejudiced eyes ; for imme- 
diately upon becoming King, foregoing every pleas- 
ure and quitting all unimportant things, he spent his 
days in the camp and his nights in the cabinet, main- 
taining from the very outset Philip's firm discipline, 
and adhering with loyal fidelity to all who had faith- 
fully served himself or his father. Thus neither the 
State nor the army lost in present eflFectiveness, 
while the soldiers, critically observing his industry 
and manifest desire to deal justly by all, grew each 
day more and more to love and believe in him as a 
leader. 
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Meanwhile Greece, urged on by Athens, was 
stirred to its utmost borders in open or covert hos- 
tility to Macedonia's further guardianship. Thes- 
saly, hitherto friendly to Macedonia, had risen in 
revolt, and in concert with her neighbours, was 
raising an army for defence — ^perhaps for the inva- 
sion of the country that but yesterday caused all 
the world to tremble with apprehension. Athens, as 
usual taking the lead and indulging in much foolish 
talk, had gone to the extreme of offering up thanks- 
giving sacrifices to the gods for at last relieving 
the world of Philip's intolerable presence — an indig- 
nity Alexander afterward indulgently ignored. For 
Athens believed, as did the other cities of Greece, 
that with Philip's death Macedonia's strength had 
departed, and so believing active preparations were 
everyN\'here contemplated to deny Alexander the 
military guardianship of the country that had been 
so reluctantly accorded the old King. 

Apprised of the hostile movements of the Grecian 
cities, Alexander was advised by his friends to make 
peace until his affairs were more settled, but, disre- 
garding their advice, he responded by collecting an 
army, determined once the internal affairs of his 
Kingdom were arranged, not to await some overt 
act that would render conciliation difficult, but to 
invade Greece with a force sufficient to compel the 
fulfillment of his claims. Immediate action was the 
more urgent for the reason that the barbarians to 
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the west, north, and east of Macedonia, who had 
come to the great festival at Edessa to renew their 
allegiance to the mighty Philip, scarce tarried when 
he was dead to salute Alexander as King, but hur- 
ried away to gather their forces to resist the domi- 
nation of the new Monarch. These enemies that 
Philip had held in subjection with an iron hand, it 
was apparent would become active and aggressive 
foes should Alexander prove less resourceful as a 
ruler than his predecessor on the throne. Some 
there were content simply to regain their lawless 
freedom, but others more ambitious were openly 
threatening the invasion of Macedonia, thinking but 
lightly of the new King who now wore the crown. 
Such was the state of affairs when, fearing that 
if the Grecian agitation were allowed to bear fruit 
grave complications would arise and the reconquest 
of the country be rendered necessary, Alexander 
met the threatening situation by marching his army 
into Greece — and this to the great surprise of the 
Grecians who had thought he would devote some 
months to the reorganization of his government and 
the display of his new and unexpected dignity. His 
route lay along the west shore of the Thermaic Guff 
(now the Gulf of Salonica) but on reaching the 
pass into Thessaly, the Wolf's mouth — ^which we 
know as the Vale of Tempe — he found it blocked 
by the Thessalian forces. Whereupon, and to the 
great surprise and wonder of men, he cut a road 
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through the rugged country between Mt. Ossa and 
the sea, a thing deemed impossible by the generals 
commanding the armies of the past, because of the 
apparently insurmountable obstacles to be over- 
come. In this way he reached the Thessalian plain 
south of Larissa in the rear of the enemy's forces, 
taking the latter completely by surprise. The Thes- 
salians recognizing the situation, and the impossi- 
bility, imder the circumstances, of successfully 
opposing the Macedonian Monarch, at once made 
overtures of peace; and he, being desirous above 
all things of avoiding a conflict with the former 
friends and allies of his country, met their advances 
with such hearty acclaim and reasonable accommo- 
dation that their hostility was disarmed and a last- 
ing convention entered into by means of which he 
achieved all and more than the Thessalians had pre- 
viously accorded Philip. In this way he made allies 
of these warlike people, and so was able to add to 
his force the Thessalian Horse, the most effective 
body of the kind known to the ancient world, save 
the Companions, forming a part of the Macedonian 
army. 

Friendly relations being thus established, and his. 
force augmented, Alexander continued his march to 
the south with all speed, reachingandgainingposses- 
sion of the impregnable pass of Thermopylae with- 
out opposition of any kind. Here he stayed to meet 
the representatives of many of the disaffected cities 
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of Greece, who, recognizing the futility of opposing 
him in the field, at once accorded him the title of 
Imperator, an honour they had previously conferred 
on Philip. Continuing his march, the Athenians, 
terror-stricken, fearing the capture of their city, 
sent htunble submission and apology, and, in fur- 
ther propitiation, conferred upon him divine hon- 
ours greater than those previously accorded his 
father. Graciously accepting their overtures he con- 
tinued his march to Corinth, to which place all the 
cities save Sparta sent representatives, instructed 
to accord him the captain-generalship of Greece, 
with supreme control over their troops and mari- 
time affairs. Everything being thus arranged to 
his entire satisfaction, he continued his march into 
the Peloponnesus, for the purpose of overawing the 
Spartans with the sight of his invincible army. 
Having accomplished this, he faced about and no 
way relaxing the strict discipline of his troops, made 
his tritmiphal way back to the capital of his own 
coimtry. Immediately upon his return to Pella, he 
occupied himself fitting out his army for a cam- 
paign against the Thracians, who had declared war 
and were openly threatening the invasion of his 
country. With these brave, half-savage people, who 
boasted an army of two hundred thousand foot- 
soldiers and fifteen thousand cavalry, Philip, witK 
his smaller but more effective force, had waged 
desultory war throughout his whole reign, holding 
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them in subjection with extreme difficulty. To com- 
plicate the situation the Illyrians, a predatory and 
courageous nation inured to war, were arming in 
the west, while the savage tribes to the north threat- 
ened Alexander from that direction. 

Nothing, tlierefore, it was apparent, could be 
undertaken looking to the conquest of Persia until 
these unfriendly and barbarous neighbours were 
made to respect the power of Macedonia's new 
King. The Thracian situation, however, being 
immediate and threatening, Alexander determined 
to direct his arms in that direction, and everything 
being in readiness, he set out from Pella in April, 
eight months after his accession to the throne. 
Reaching the Nestus he followed its course to the 
north, finally turning to the east, and surmounting 
the chain of mountains that encroach upon the east- 
em shore of the river, he found himself at last in 
the enemy's country. Overawing by his array of 
strength, the Odryssian and other savage tribes who 
inhabited the extreme western borders of Thrace, 
the King reached Mt. Haemus (the Balkans) upon 
the summit of which, and in eager expectation, a 
Thracian army lay, prepared to defend the seem- 
ingly impregnable mountain pass to the last. In the 
absence of formidable batteries, they had cunningly 
contrived, as a protection against direct assault, a 
barrier of chariots and waggons to laimch against 
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the King's troops should his attempt to storm the 
narrow pass seem Hkely to prove successful. 

In his attack Alexander deployed a body of arch- 
ers to ascend the mountain-side and harass the left 
wing of the enemy, while he with a body of mixed 
troops sought to assail the Thracians on their right 
Placing the Phalangites in the centre, he directed 
them to ascend the narrow gorge and force a pas- 
sage regardless of opposition. Harassed by the 
Macedonian bowmen and slingers in the progress 
of the conflict, and being unable to stay the serried 
ranks of the Phalanx as it climbed the steep and 
narrow way, the Thracians at last in desperation 
loosed their heavy vehicles, shooting them down the 
steep defile with the force and precision of catapults. 
But, surmising their purpose in advance, the King 
had ordered the Phalangites, if such attempt should 
be made, to divide to the right and left and thus 
make an opening for the vehicles to pass, and where 
. the width of the gorge did not permit this, to lie flat 
on the ground, protecting themselves with their long 
shields, fixed tortoise-fashion, one overlapping the 
other. Following his commands in this respect, the 
waggons plunging down the steep descent with 
deafening roar passed over the bodies of the sol- 
diers, thus protected, without causing the death of 
a single man. When the enemy had in this way 
shot his final bolt, the Phalangites, springing to 
their feet, rushed forward with terrible cries, and 
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the Thracians, tinable to stay the progress of the 
invincible corps, retreated in confusion down the 
northern slopes of the great mountain. 

Continuing his march, Alexander directed his 
course against the Triballians (the most powerful 
of the Thracian tribes) whose army he found shel- 
tered by swamps and impenetrable forests in the 
level country to the north. Here, secure in their 
impregnable position the barbarians confidently 
awaited his attack. Assured of the great strength 
of their position, the King withheld his main force 
and ordered his light troops, made up largely of 
archers, slingers, and darters, to advance to the 
attack. Thinking this force comprised the strength 
of the Macedonian army, or fretting over their 
enforced idleness, the Triballians, enraged and 
over-sanguine, emerged from their secure retreat, 
intent on punishing their aggressive enemy. See- 
ing this, the King ordered the troops engaged to 
fall back as if in disordered retreat, and the enemy, 
eagerly pursuing, were at last lured into the open 
country. The ruse accomplished, Alexander at- 
tacked both wings of the enemy with his cavalry, 
leading the Phalanx and auxiliary troops in person 
against the Thracians' center. Surprised and over- 
whelmed by the fury of the attack, the barbarians, 
unable to withstand the steadfast courage and close 
arrav of the Macedonian inf antrv, or the concerted 
onslaught of the cavalry, slowly gave way, their 
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retreat ending as night approached in the complete 
dispersion of their whole force. 

Resuming his march to the north, Alexander 
reached the Ister (Danube), where he found the 
small ships he had previously despatched to meet 
him. Embarking as many of his troops as the boats 
would hold, he sought to carry by storm the fortified 
island where Syrmus,theTriballian King, had found 
refuge with his women and children and the remain- 
ing troops of his command. But in this Alexander 
was unsuccessful, the swift and treacherous current 
and brave defense of the barbarian King rendering 
the assault of the smaller force ineffective. Reluc- 
tantly withdrawing, Alexander determined to cross 
the great river at a point lower down, and attack 
the Getae, a savage people, robbers of robbers, who 
had collected an army of horsemen on the north 
shore with the intent, if opportunity offered, of 
attacking the Macedonian army. Nomads of the 
trackless wilds, of savage and cruel disposition, they 
were without fear and thought to be unconquerable 
in battle. Improvising rafts of inflated tent skins 
and making use of his light vessels and the rude 
boats hollowed out of logs he found along the shore, 
the King crossed the river in the night with four 
thousand infantry and fifteen hundred cavalry. 
Effecting a landing at an obscure spot, he formed 
his troops in battle array and advanced directly on 
the village occupied by the enemy, four miles dis- 
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tant. Taken by surprise, for they had not thought 
the passage of the river possible under the circum- 
stances, the Getae, after a feeble resistance, turned 
and fled, carrying off their wives and children on the 
backs of their horses. Entering the abandoned vil- 
lage the King razed it to the ground, and having 
offered sacrifices to the gods, he on the same day 
recrossed his army to the south bank of the river. 
Apprised of the strange adventure, for the passage 
of the great river in face of an enemy was a thing 
believed impossible, and demoralized by the succes- 
sive victories of Alexander, Syrmus and the chiefs 
of the independent tribes occupying the neighbour- 
ing coimtry, at once sent envoys to the victorious 
King, making submission and craving his friendship 
in return ; and Alexander, having through the dem- 
onstration of his arms accomplished the object for 
which he set out, received the envoys graciously, 
granting them all and more than they craved. 

While nesting his forces in the Thracian wilds 
after the campaign, envoys from the Gallic tribes 
were led through curiosity and interest to pay Alex- 
ander's camp a visit of ceremony. This greatly 
pleased the young King and he received them with 
notable distinction because of their noble bearing 
and wide renown for courage in battle. Afterward 
discoursing with them on the affairs of life at a 
great banquet which graced the ceremonies, he 
asked with amiable interest what their people most 
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feared, if, indeed, they knew fear of any kind, the 
King probably having in mind that the mountain 
peasantry of his own coimtry feared nothing on 
earth except a — dead man ! Lifting up their voices in 
answer, the Gauls cried out with great earnestness 
that their only fear was lest the sky should fall 
upon them! Hearing them Alexander remarked, 
"What pride these kelts have." 



Note: In describing this incident of the camp, the historian, 
Grote,— quoting some prior writer — asserts that Alexander was much 
ohagrixied at the answer of the Gauls, thinking they would have 
said that they feared only him—he, a youth of twenty, engaged in 
his first hazardous campaign ! What Alexander thought in the wilds 
of Thrace, it is manifest no one could have known, yet this, writer, 
voicing others of like temper, does not hesitate to interpret his mind 
and as in many cases, with a view to his belittlement. Grote, who 
was intensely democratic in his sympathies, disliked Alexander, and 
in his imperfect account of him enters fully into all the narrow 
prejudices and short-sighted conceptions of the Greeks. His un- 
fairness is noticeable and his account of the Gallic incident and hfs 
unreliability generally regarding Alexander I notice only because his 
history has a place in our libraries and schools^ and this properly 
enough in regard to that part of it relating to Greece Proper. But 
his account of the Great Conqueror is a tissue of misleadmg state- 
ments and studied omission of facts necessary to a proper under- 
standing of Alexander's character and deeds. This is regrettable 
for the reason that many writers accept what he says without ques- 
tion because of the repute which his general history of Greece has 
attained. The great English historian was an intense lover of the 
Greeks and entered heartily into their hatred and distrust of Philip 
and Alexander and everything he has to say is distorted thereby. 
The two hundred and odd pages he devoted to his account of Alex- 
ander is believed to contain more misrepresentations, distorted 
statements, scandalous innuendos. and malicious omissions than any 
thousand pages of history ever written by a man in other respects 
so creditable as this great writer. But because of the general excel- 
lence of his history of Greece, many writers blindly accept what he 
sa^s of Alexander, having apparently neither the time nor the in- 
chnation to inquire into the facts for themselves. Grote accepted 
everything any writer had to say discreditable to Alexander, adding 
much to the burden of slander on his own account. In corrobora- 
tion of his stories and exaggerations he loaded down his history 
of the Great Conqueror with so-called authorities that mean nothing. 
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a ccor di ng the emanations of writers whose statements are every- 
where accepted with distrust or open discredit the same conspicu- 
ous honour that he did others of undisputed integrity. 

It is unfortunate that Grote did not end his history with the 
Battle of Queronea or the death of Philip of Macedon. Indeed so 
unfair and prejudiced is his account of Alexander that it gave rise 
at the time to the improbable story that he was induced by his pub- 
lishers against his own judgment to thus continue his history! It is 
quite possible that he was not consciously dishonest ; simply a radical 
democrat; viewing everything tiiat related to Philip of Macedon and 
Alexander and ttieir policies with the intolerable prejudices and 
passions of a citizen of Athens. For this reason and others that 
might be noted, unprejudiced writers — and admirers of Grote's^ Gre- 
cian history— have pointed out to students that they will be wise to 
ckMw Grote's history with the death of Philip and seek elsewhere 
an account of Alexander's life and deeds. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE ILLYRIAN CAMPAIGN 

While Ale^Wtfiderwas in conference with the bar- 
baric chieftains of the northeast and reorganizing 
and resting his army after the Thracian campaign, 
news was brought him that Illyria — ^now known as 
Albania — ^had openly declared war against Mace- 
donia. In no way surprised, for of this he had felt 
assured before leaving Pella,he at once put his army 
in motion, directing its course by hurried marches 
straight for the new and formidable enemy in the 
far west. Traversing the wilderness of mountains 
and trackless wastes, now known as modern Ser- 
via, he reached the northern borders of his own 
kingdom to find the savage tribes occupying the 
adjacent country — ^urged on by Illyria— congre- 
gated to harass and delay his progress. In this 
dilemma, the young Agrianian King, Langarus, 
with whom he had previously contracted ties of 
friendship, engaged to hold in control the threat- 
ening tribes and thus leave him free to continue his 
hurried march. 

In this way Alexander happily escaped the grave 
peril that threatened — of aggressive enemies in his 
front and on his flank and rear — ^leaving him free 
to overcome the natural obstacles that impeded his 
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progress in the mountainous regions to the west. In 
his march as was characteristic of him in all his 
campaigns, he paid little attention to beaten roads 
when by taking a shorter cut, however uninviting, 
he might gain time and in that way come upon his 
enemy unprepared. In his hurried march to the 
lUyrian frontier, he was compelled to ford rivers, 
climb mountains and traverse wastes hitherto be- 
lieved impossible for an army to achieve. But rid- 
ing back and forth by day and night, along the long 
line of marching troops, and sharing with them the 
hardships of the common soldiers, he so encouraged 
his army that nothing could retard its progress. 

• 

And when, as frequently happened, physical ob- 
stacles intervened, he was, by his presence, able to 
bring to bear every resource of the army in sur- 
moimting the difficulties of the situation. Thus the 
hindrances so often occasioned, in the movements 
of armies, by the jealousies or incompetence of offi- 
cers and the delays inseparable from a divided 
authority, vanished in the concurrent and cheerful 
help of every officer and man. This energy and 
alertness that never tired nor slackened endeared 
him beyond measure to his followers arising as it 
manifestly did from a desire, apart from the object 
to be attained, to share in every danger and labour 
in which others were called upon to take a part. In 
such unceasing labours — for his campaigns fol- 
lowed each other with little or no interlude — may be 
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foreseen his death at the age of thirty-three. But 
because of the unanimity that attended his activity 
in the field and elsewhere, supplemented by the gen- 
ius he displayed in battle, it followed that through- 
out his life he proved irresistible in every encounter 
with his enemies. 

Having at last happily overcome the mountains 
and wastes that impeded his progress in the north- 
western part of his own country, he at last reached 
the river Devol on the eastern border of lUyria. 
This river, with a narrow road that traversed its 
side, formed a pass through the rugged mountain 
that would otherwise have constituted an insuper- 
able barrier between Macedonia and the enemy's 
coimtry. This easily defended pass he found to his 
great relief open and unguarded ; for the lUyrians, 
confident in their strength, had rested content with 
the capture of the Macedonian fortress of Pelion, 
which guarded the mouth of the defile on the 
Illyrian side of the mountain, believing that if 
Alexander should be so foolish as to enter the gap, 
they could, by closing it in his rear, have him at 
their mercy. Disregarding the trap, he pushed for- 
ward, finally resting his army in a narrow valley 
that lay like a sunken cup before the mountain fort- 
ress. As the strength of the enemy appeared incon- 
siderable he at once began preparations to storm 
the walls of the city, but while thus engaged an 
overwhelming Illyrian force suddenly appeared on 
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the heights that commanded the valley in which he 
lay, and the narrow path he must traverse in order 
to reach a place of security. 

In this situation the Macedonian army being cut 
off from all sources of supply, the King despatched 
a body of cavalry to forage in the neighbouring 
fields, but these being attacked by the enemy were 
with great difficulty finally rescued by the King, 
who went in person to their relief. The situation of 
the Macedonian army was now desperate, and the 
purpose of the campaign and the hopes of the King 
seemingly gone astray. In front the great fortress 
frowned, and from the heights that encircled the 
army an alert enemy threatened at every point. 
Only in the rear lay safety, and to reach it the army 
must traverse a narrow pass on one side of which 
lay an impassable river, and on the other a precipice, 
from the summit of which the enemy threatened the 
annihilation of any force attempting the dangerous 
passage. And beyond the pass, ere the army could 
reach a place of safety — as if the danger were 
insurmountable — the turbulent mountain stream 
must be forded at a point commanded, like the 
gorge, by the enemy's forces from the heights 
above. 

No commander in ancient or modern times, it is 
probable, ever faced a situation more perplexing or 
fraught with greater danger, but here, as in every 
situation of peril, the genius of Alexander finally 
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triumphed. Calmly marshalling his army where it 
lay, in the deep valley under the watchful eyes of 
the Illyrians who threatened him from the fortress 
and surrounding heights, he manoeuvered his forces 
in battle array as if on parade, with no enemy near. 
Advancing one moment as if to charge, he drew his 
troops back, repeating the movement in another 
direction, and so on throughout the day, parading 
his cavalry on the flanks and putting the Phalanx 
through its incomparable manual, as if determined 
in more wantonness to reveal every secret of his 
matchless tactics. At first the enemy was all alert, 
fearing an attack, but as the movements continued 
hour after hour, with no seeming purpose save vain 
display, they gradually relaxed their vigilance, look- 
ing on at last with idle and contemptuous interest 
merely. Seeing this, the King suddenly launched 
the Phalanx, wedge-shaped, with irresistible force 
against the heights from whence the Illyrians 
guarded the pass he must traverse to gain a place 
of safety. Surprised and overwhelmed by the 
quick and savage onslaught, the enemy fell back, 
upon which Alexander, taking instant advantage of 
their confusion, drew off his army in safety. But 
not without strenuous opposition, for as soon as 
the Illyrians awoke to the attack and its purpose 
they gathered in renewed strength to regain their 
position above the pass; and this with such deter- 
mination and courage that the King was at last 
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compelled to lead a charge against them in person, 
in which he was twice wounded. 

Thus at last the army, through the King's ingenu- 
ity and courage, was freed from the danger of sur- 
prise or overwhelming onslaught, and in a situation 
to obtain the supplies of which it stood in such sore 
need. Secure in his position, the King waited and 
watched, determined not to return to Pella until he 
had regained possession of the fortress of Pelion, 
the lUyrian gateway of his country, which Philip 
had captured and strengthened at great cost of men 
and money. While the army waited, and the King 
was busied with plans to accomplish his purpose, 
word was brought him by his spies in the middle of 
the night that the lUyrians, believing the Macedon- 
ian force to be hopelessly demoralized and only 
waiting opportunity to retreat, had abandoned 
themselves to drunkenness and disorderly array in 
their great delight over the victory they had 
achieved. Apprised of the situation, and alive to 
the opportunity it afforded, the King instantly put 
himself at the head of his light troops, giving orders 
for the main force to follow as fast as possible. 
Enjoining complete silence, and with muffled arms, 
the army traversed the narrow pass, the turbulent 
river on one side and on the other the towering cliff 
black, as night, looming like a pall above their heads. 
In this way, and in silence, Alexander leading his 
troops passed through the narrow defile, reaching 
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at last the valley where the Macedonian army had 
lain entrapped, and in which the enemy were now 
encamped. The news that his spies had brought 
him of the enemy's demoralization and loose array 
he now saw confirmed by the light of the dying camp 
fires. Ordering the trumpet to sound the charge, 
the soldiers, enraged and humiliated by their past 
discomfiture, responded with such fury and noisy 
clamour that the terrified lUyrians, aroused from 
their seeming security, surprised and confused, 
made little effort to defend themselves, but sought 
instant safety in the fastnesses of the surrounding 
mountains. Following the flight of his troops, the 
Illyrian King hastily abandoned Pelion after set- 
ting fire to the great fortress. In the negotiations 
that followed, he gratefully accepted Alexander's 
proffer of friendship, and the liberal terms offered 
him. Thus the war was brought to an end and a 
lasting peace effected. 



CHAPTER VII 

DESTRUCTION OF THEBES 

The victory over the lUyrians, wrested from an 
apparently hopeless situation, quelled the last note 
of discord in the barbarous states bordering upon 
Macedonia, leaving Alexander free to pursue his 
invasion of Persia. Thus it appeared to the expect- 
ant army and the King, but while waiting to com- 
plete the peace with the Illyrian monarch, a courier 
reached Alexander bringing the disconcerting news 
that the Boeotian city of Thebes had revolted and 
was besieging the Kadmea, a strong fortress occu- 
pied by Macedonian troops on the edge of the city. 
It further appeared that, excited by the courageous 
act, all Greece was again in uproar, ready to make 
common cause against the hateful and ever growing 
power of the north. In excuse, if indeed excuse 
were needed, it was reported that Alexander was 
dead, and the captain-generalship accorded him at 
Corinth, therefore no longer binding on any one. 
The report found ready credence, for nothing what- 
ever of an authentic nature had been heard of the 
King since his departure for Thrace four months 
before. And to confirm the story and further 
encourage the revolt, Demosthenes opportunely 
brought forward a man who swore he had seen 
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Alexander killed before the walls of Pelion, exhib- 
iting at the same time wounds he claimed to have 
received in the encounter. Afterward, when it was 
proclaimed that Alexander was still alive, it was 
explained that a new King of the same name had 
asstuned the crown upon the other's death. Thus 
everything for the moment seemed to favour the 
uprising, and the Thebans, hastily convoking their 
Assembly, reappointed the ancient govemours of 
the city, exiling or cruelly putting to death those 
friendly to the Macedonian rule. Successful revolt 
thus seemingly assured, and the Macedonian army 
being three htmdred miles away, Greece lifted up 
its voice in active sympathy, many of the cities 
promising aid to the sturdy Thebans in their patri- 
otic effort. But suddenly, in the midst of the plot- 
ting and universal rejoicing, the Thebans were sur- 
prised and terrified by the tmexpected appearance 
of Alexander and his army beneath the walls of the 
revolting city ! Then it appeared that immediately 
upon hearing of the Theban outbreak the King had 
set his army in motion, directing its course by 
forced marches straight for the disaffected city; 
and, disregarding the beaten road, had chosen a 
shorter way, taking his course by little known paths 
through the forests and rugged passes of western 
Macedonia. Skirting the heights of Pindus and its 
deep defiles, he followed the higher course of the 
Haliacmon and its many tributaries to the south- 
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east, crossing at last the Cambunian Mountains 
into friendly Thessaly. Inciting his troops to unex- 
ampled effort by his presence and encouragement, 
he reached the Pass of Thermopylae before his pres- 
ence was suspected by his enemies and having 
gained possession of this impregnable position, 
through the rapidity and secrecy of his movements, 
he was again master of Greece. 

Up to the hour of his startling and unexpected 
appearance outside the walls of Thebes, every one 
had believed that before any new campaign could 
be undertaken by the Macedonian King, if one were 
attempted, he must of necessity first visit his capi- 
tal from which he had been so long absent. And 
so, while all eyes were directed toward Pella, Alex- 
ander, traversing the little known and seemingly 
insurmountable mountainous country to the north- 
west, burst like a thunderbolt on his terrified ene- 
mies. Anxious to avoid a conflict with the Thebans 
Alexander established his camp at Onchestus, six 
miles away, where he patiently waited for the city 
to send representatives to explain its action and 
renew its oath of fealty. But no overtures reaching 
him, he moved his camp near the northern gate of 
the city, still hopeful of a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty. The Thebans, insensible to their danger 
and attributing his hesitancy to timidity or weak- 
ness, suddenly threw open their gates and attacked 
his army with savage fury. In this emergency, 
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Alexander contented himself with driving the The- 
ban forces back within the walls, but being now 
doubtful of a peaceful solution of the question, he 
moved his army to the south of the city, near the 
Kadmea in which the Macedonian garrison was still 
shut up, idle spectators of what was occurring. Here 
he again waited, desirous of avoiding a conflict, but 
fruitlessly it appeared, for mistaking his forbear- 
ance the Thebans became each day more insolent 
in their behaviour, losing no opportimity to harass 
and revile his troops. 

Such was the situation of affairs when the King 
caused word to be sent the Theban Assembly that 
if the two who instigated the revolt, and had caused 
the unoffending Macedonians to be put to death, 
were delivered up to him, he would freely accord 
pardon to all others on their renewing the pledge 
made at Corinth. In response, the Assembly made 
proclamation, inviting all who, like themselves, be- 
lieved Greece should be free, to join in putting down 
the Macedonian power; and following this the 
inhabitants mounted the walls scoffing and deriding 
the King's power, bidding him rather deliver his 
generals, Antipater and Philotas, into their hands 
than ask aught of them. Meanwhile the delay in 
pressing the siege and the obduracy of the Thebans 
had greatly enraged the Macedonian soldiery who 
were unable to understand the reason of the King's 
continued hesitancy. For to the Macedonian army 
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it had always been enough that an armed enemy 
was in its front to cause the trumpet to sound and 
the charge to be made; or, if there were delay, it 
was only such as might be necessary to form a plan 
of battle or gain some advantage of position. So 
it had been before, and so it was afterward, but 
now, and unaccountably to his soldiers, the King 
waited and dallied, loath, it was apparent, to begin 
the conflict. While the army thus chafed under 
the restraint imposed upon it, the storming of the 
city was unexpectedly occasioned by an accident, a 
thing always likely to occur under circiunstances so 
constrained. The conflict in this instance was pre- 
cipitated by the efforts of Perdiccas, the Macedon- 
ian officer who commanded the extreme front, to 
effect certain strategical changes he thought neces- 
sary for the safety of his force. And this he would 
have achieved without bringing on a general con- 
flict had it not been for the intense irritation of the 
Macedonian forces. Resting uneasily on their arms, 
ugly of mood, and seeing in the general's measures 
an excuse, they charged the enemy contrary to 
orders, the troops in front rushing forward sup- 
ported by the enraged soldiers in their rear. The 
advance, however, meeting with strong resistance, 
and the outcome fraught with possible disaster to 
the whole army, Alexander ordered up his light 
troops as a support to those engaged, holding the 
Phalanx in reserve. Continuing their attack with 
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furious energy the enraged Macedonians finally 
overcame the enemy in their immediate front, 
whereupon the Thebans retreated into the city 
through a hollow way that dipped beneath the 
wall. Seeing them fly the King's troops in immediate 
pursuit followed as far as the Temple of Herakles, 
but here, being fiercely assailed in turn, they were 
compelled to fall back beyond the outer wall. Fol- 
lowing the retreating column, the Thebans, exul- 
tant over their success, assailed the Macedonians 
without the gates with renewed courage, but pres- 
ently falling into some disorder, the King's troops 
taking advantage of the confusion charged the dis- 
ordered body, and being successful followed on 
after the enemy as it retreated into the doomed city. 
Beset now from within and without the fortress, 
the Theban force that still fought before the gates, 
being unable longer to hold the enemy at bay, retired 
in disorder, closely pursued by Alexander's soldiers. 
Meanwhile the Macedonian garrison, so long shut 
up in the Kadmea, finding egress through the dis- 
persion of the Theban forces, also charged the 
enemy; and the conflict being now general the Mace- 
donian bowmen and slingers rushed forward, show- 
ering missiles from every quarter upon those who 
defended the walls of the city. In this way the 
contest continued, no Theban yielding, and when at 
last all hope was gone, they still fought on, singly 
and in groups, neither asking nor giving quarter. 
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Thus the capture of the ancient city with its inhabi- 
tants was effected, only a small body of Thracian 
cavalry effecting their escape. 

In the prolonged assault and subsequent massacre 
six thousand Thebans were slain, and of those 
remaining alive thirty thousand were sold into 
slavery, the city being afterward razed. No 
one was spared save those connected with the 
Temples or with whom the kings of Macedonia had 
formed ties of friendship and hospitality— except 
only the descendants of the poet Pindar. In expla- 
nation of this horror, unexampled in Grecian his- 
tory, it seems that Alexander in his understanding 
with his Grecian allies — who aided in the capture of 
the stronghold — had agreed to leave the disposition 
of the city and its inhabitants to their discretion.* 
Unfortunately for the Thebans the allies of Alex- 
ander proved to be the aggrieved and revengeful 
inhabitants of nearby districts, each one of which 
had in the past been overrun and despoiled by The- 
ban armies. Of these grievances, however, Alex- 
ander had, it is probable, no prior knowledge — they 
having been events of local occurrence and remote 
date — ^nor of the reparation to be exacted by them 
from their ancient enemy. But now having the 
power and acting in unison and in revenge, the 



*Thc participants, with Alexander's army, in the siege of Thehcs. 
were the Orchomenians, Platseans, Thispians, Phocisians, and other 
Greeks unfriendly to the Thebans. 
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aggrieved allies decreed the total destruction of the 
stronghold and the enslavement of its men, women 
and children. This delegation of power by Alexan- 
der and the cruel use made of it by the allies was 
afterward a never ending source of regret and 
humiliation to him, so that it was said that no 
favour that could be asked of him by a Theban 
was ever refused. 

Following the destruction of Thebes, Alexander 
continued his march to Corinth, where the Amphic- 
tyonic Council being again convened, accorded him 
the office of captain-general (as before) of the land 
and sea forces of Greece — save those of stubborn 
Sparta, which city still stood out. This accom- 
plished, he returned to Pella with his victorious 
army. On the way home, his mind filled with the 
coming invasion of Persia, which local opposition 
now no longer hindered, he made his way to Delphos 
to gather from the oracle if he might, some light 
on the probable success of his great undertaking; 
a respect every Greek paid to the gods when enter- 
ing upon any new or hazardous enterprise. Reach- 
ing the sacred Shrine on a day when the oracle 
according to established usage was silent, he is said 
to have sought out the priestess in her retirement 
and begged that she would favour him with an 
immediate answer to his petition. Upon her declin- 
ing, he continued his importunities until at last irri- 
tated by her obduracy, he took hold of her as if to 
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force her to seek the sacred Shrine. At this 
acquiescing in his demand, the abashed woman 
exclaimed, "No one. Oh King, can resist you!*' 
Whereupon he released her, crying out that such 
declaration was all sufficient, and making a suitable 
offering to the god, he continued his journey. 

Thus in a little over one year after his accession 
to the throne, the young King had twice invaded 
and quieted revolting Greece ; conquered and made 
a lasting peace with the warlike Thracian tribes, 
effectually diverted the savage hordes on the north, 
and overcome the Illyrians in battle thereby regain- 
ing possession of the great fortress which guarded 
his country from barbarian inroads on the west 



CHAPTER VIII 

CAUSES THAT MADE THE CONQUEST OF PERSIA A 

POLITICAL NECESSITY 

Before describing the invasion of Persia it will 
help to a clear understanding of the subject to give 
a brief account of the harassing relations that had 
existed for centuries between Greece — including 
Macedonia — and the Persian empire and that ren- 
dered the conquest of the latter country a political 
necessity. These relations, sometimes attended with 
open war, and always, by Persia, with covert intrigue 
and corrupting influences, had their origin two cen- 
turies before when Cyrus the Great, the founder of 
the Persian empire, leaving the heart of his king- 
dom, marched to the far west in pursuit of Croesus, 
the Lydian king. This unhappy monarch, fabled 
for his riches, he overcame and carried away cap- 
tive, acquiring at the same time his possessions bor- 
dering on the Grecian Sea. Although the conquest 
of Cyrus extended no farther than the overrunning 
of Croesus' kingdom, the ambitious monarch was 
made clearly aware for the first time of the rich and 
populous Grecian cities that adorned the western 
coast of Asia Minor like a string of glistening 
pearls. These the Persians overran and occupied, 
but beyond the Grecian Sea and far more to be 
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desired, they, as time passed, craved Greece itself, 
the glorious mother of these enterprising cities. 
For Persia, ever greedy of land, to know was to 
desire, and so the subjugation of Greece became the 
thought by day and the dream by night of the rulers 
of the Persian empire — an empire that had its origin 
and growth in the subjugation of surrounding 
nations. 

But there were many countries to be overrun and 
conquered by Cyrus and his son Cambyses, and so 
it was not until the coming of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, and the greatest of the Persian mon- 
archs, save Cyrus, that anything of an aggressive 
nature was undertaken against Greece. This king, 
smarting under his defeat by the Scythian nomads 
north of the Danube whom he had thought to sub- 
jugate, and impatient of the limit thus put to his 
empire in the west, determined to send an army 
into Greece to effect its conquest. Landing on Gre- 
cian soil, a few miles from Athens, it was courage- 
ously met and overcome, as history recounts, by 
the Greeks in the great and memorable battle of 
Marathon. This humiliating defeat, however, 
instead of teaching Persia wisdom and prudence 
only embittered its court and so upon Xerxes com- 
ing to the throne, that monarch determined to 
invade the country with an army so overwhelming 
that resistance would be unavailing. In pursuance 
of this he crossed the Hellespont and entered Greece 
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through friendly Thessaly with an army numbering 
two millions of followers. In this invasion, Mace- 
donia, which had been overrun and conquered by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes, was made an enforced 
ally, compelled to take up arms against its Grecian 
neighbours, with whom it was at peace. Overcom- 
ing the heroic opposition of Leonidas at Ther- 
mopyke the Persian host continued its march to 
Athens which city with its temples and sacred 
shrines, it sacked and burned. Up to this time, the 
conquest t)f the coimtry seemed assured, but shortly 
afterward in the great sea fight of Salamis, the Per- 
sian navy — the indispensable auxiliary of the army 
— ^was happily overcome and scattered by the ships 
of the Greeks. The destruction of his fleet and the 
fear of being entrapped in the country caused 
Xerxes to return in hot haste to his own land. He, 
however, left Mardonius, his general, to complete 
the conquest, but in the great battle that followed 
shortly after at Platsea, his army, numbering three 
hundred and fifty thousand men exclusive of cav- 
alry, was overcome and destroyed by the allied 
Greeks, the victory being aided by the abandon- 
ment at a decisive moment of the Persian cause 
by the Macedonian King and his followers. Thus 
Macedonia righted itself before the world but 
neither the nation nor its rulers ever forgot the 
cruel measures forced upon the unhappy country 
during its subserviency to the Persian monarchs. 
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400 B. C. 

Glorified by their victory, the Grecians, however, 
did not meditate reprisals of any kind until the Re- 
treat of the ten thousand Greeks from the heart of 
Persia, 400 B. C. — as recoimted by Xenophon — dis- 
closed the internal weakness of the Persian empire. 
From that moment, however, the conquest of the 
perfidious country became a fixed purpose, to be at 
last set in motion by Agesilaus, the brave and en- 
terprising Spartan monarch; and this with every 
prospect of successful issue until the invading king 
was compelled to hurriedly return to his own 
coimtry to quell the contentions of the Grecian 
states, fostered and precipitated by Persian gold, in 
which strife Sparta had become unhappily involved. 
These internal dissensions, fostered and kept alive 
by Persia became thereafter a perpetual hindrance 
to further thought of conquest, until the coming of 
Philip of Macedon, whose fixed determination to 
invade Persia was frustrated by his untimely 
death.* 

After the flight of Xerxes, and the destruction of 
the forces with which he had invaded Greece, 

♦In the war of Xerxes with Greece, it is noticeable that the in- 
ternal dissensions of the Greeks (fostered bv Persia) at Salamis 
and in the battle of Platxa very nearly brought the Greek cause to 
destruction. The catastrophe was avoided not so much by the 
patriotic efforts of the Grecians as the lack of courage and coordi- 
nate effort upon the part of the Persians. It was only at Ther- 
mopylae and Marathon that the Greeks reflected resplendent glory 
upon their country — Thermopylae being the glory of Sps^rta as Mara- 
thon was that of Athens. 
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Persia made no further armed demonstrations 
against the country ; intrigue and corrupt methods 
taking their place. Thus if at any time Sparta 
showed predominating strength — that if left un- 
checked might ultimately threaten Persia — ^Athens 
and perhaps Thebes, were subsidized and strength- 
ened in opposition by the Persian king. When, on 
the other hand, the power of Athens expanded 
to threatening proportions, succour was sent to 
Sparta or wherever it was likely to prove poten- 
tial in weakening the strength of the Athenians. 
And when all Greece was filled with despond- 
ency and apprehension, the enmities of the cities 
were recalled and their distrust and hatred of each 
other heightened by small cash donatives to mer- 
cenary leaders, from the Persian treasury. But 
these corrupting influences being always imder 
cover, the Grecians were ever in doubt as to the 
motive back of the speech and acts of their leaders; 
whether what they heard and saw arose from patri- 
otic impulses or was dictated by some sordid motive 
furthered by Persian gold. It fell out because of 
this that they knew not whom to trust and in conse- 
quence, necessary and prudential measures were 
oftentimes held in abeyance or frittered away. 
Moreover, when internal strife arose, no one could 
be sure of the real cause of the rupture, or its 
motive and because of this, patriotic impulses and 
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ambitions were silenced or rendered ineffective by 
doubt and indecision. 

Macedonia, being poor and of little account, was 
overrun and roughly handled from the very earliest 
period of Persian enterprise in the west, but when 
that rugged and isolated coimtry under the wise and 
vigorous rule of Philip, began to loom on the hor- 
izon as a great and growing power, then the gold 
of Persia was scattered broadcast through Greece 
in an effort — ^all too successful — to discredit him 
with the Grecian people and otherwise render his 
efforts ineffective. Thus he was harassed and his 
measures delayed and his cause oftentimes ren- 
dered doubtful of success up to the decisive battle 
of Chaeronea. But when at last he was free to 
invade Persia, he was as we have seen, struck down 
by the assassin, Pausanius. And in this crime the 
Persian ruler, little anticipating the coming of a 
gpreater king than Philip, openly proclaimed he had 
borne an active part! With the fall of Philip, 
Darius, deeming his country safe and thinking but 
lightly of the young and untried king who had suc- 
ceeded to the Macedonian throne, shut off the hith- 
erto abundant supply of Persian gold, leaving the 
Athenians and other Greeks to adopt such meas- 
ures as they thought necessary for their own pro- 
tection. 

However, upon Alexander's displaying unsus- 
pected and threatening vigour, Persia's fear revived 
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and again her gold was hurried to Demosthenes to 
aid in crippling this new and aggressive foe, but 
too late, or not in such generous quantities as the 
safety of Persia required. 

From the foregoing it appears that superficial 
students have been in error in regarding the con- 
quest of Persia by Alexander merely as a military 
exploit ; that it was in fact founded upon the grave- 
est political needs. The glory achieved by him in 
the conquest was a thing aside, the purpose of the 
enterprise being to bring the vast empire of Persia 
and the Macedonian (and Grecian) cause into har- 
monious accord; to substitute frank and open 
handed measures, for the intrigues and corrupting 
influences that Persia had practised successfully for 
two hundred distressing years. For Alexander did 
not contemplate stopping short with the military oc- 
cupation of Persia. It was his purpose to rule the 
country as its King ; to make Persia and Macedonia 
homogeneous ; to destroy forever the debasing influ- 
ences that had so long crippled Macedonia and re- 
tarded Grecian unity. These things he would have 
undoubtedly achieved, had he not been cut off in the 
prime of life when seemingly having abundance of 
time in which to effect the unification of the coun- 
tries affected. 

Of Alexander we can only surmise what he would 
have done as King of Macedonia under different 
surroundings. Conditions clearly shaped his des- 
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tiny. On ascending the throne his country could 
hope for peace only through immediate and success- 
ful war. Its existence indeed, depended thereon. 
And when the hostile nations bordering on Mace- 
donia had been quieted, nothing could be said to be 
permanent so long as Persia's intrigue and vast 
wealth remained to stimulate the hatred and arm 
the enemies of his country. So that whatever may 
have been his desires on assuming the grave respon- 
sibilities of government, he had no choice. War 
was imperative and being of necessity long contin- 
ued became more and more a natural element of his 
life. Moreover, it was only by permanent domina- 
tion that neighbourly relations with Persia could 
be made to take the place of ancient enmities and 
corrupting influences; only by such means could 
men of diverse natures and interests be made to 
live in peace and harmony with each other. Un- 
happily, the war of self preservation that com- 
menced with the opening of Alexander's reign re- 
mained incomplete in results at the end of his short 
and eventful life. But the gain had been great and 
lasting, opening a way as it did for friendly inter- 
course with the vast empire of Persia, hitherto 
closed to the culture and industrial and commercial 
enterprise of the west. 



CHAPTER IX 
Alexander's departure for asia 

335-334 B. C. 

Having through his successful campaigns 
quieted the countries that threatened Macedonia on 
all her borders, Alexander spent the winter of 335-4 
B. C, in perfecting the internal affairs of his own 
country and in making such changes in the organi- 
zation of his army as the proposed invasion of 
Persia rendered necessary. And happily and in 
furtherance of this, his recent achievements in the 
field had made him the idol of the warlike nation 
of Macedonia and more especially of the people of 
Pella among whom he had grown to manhood and 
in such intimacy of life that they looked upon all he 
did or contemplated as if they themselves had 
planned it. But the vastness and uncertainty of the 
Persian invasion that loomed before their young 
war-lord, now that it was immediate and pressing, 
was viewed by his subjects with mingled pride and 
dire forebodings. Accordingly on the day set apart 
for his departure — the army having already gone 
forward — the country was in tears, and throughout 
the capital and beyond its walls, in the verdant 
plains and amid the secluded valleys and mountain 
solitudes, there were silence and mourning. For the 
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great and hazardous event, so long foreshadowed, 
was at last a thing ordained, and because of it 
women wept for husbands and sweethearts, and 
fathers and mothers for their sons gone with the 
standards, their faces turned toward the unknown 
country of the east. Not lightly did they grieve, as 
in past years when some nearby conflict disturbed 
the nation, but as for something unknown and ter- 
rible; the swallowing up of loved ones in a distant 
war, the length and vicissitudes of which no one 
could foretell. 

Those who went considered it lightly, their minds 
filled with visions of new countries to be seen and 
strange adventures to be encountered; and of the 
glory to be acquired, who could tell ! Thinking thus, 
they had marched away with clanking armour to the 
sound of flute and fife, swallowed up in the smoky 
plain, while those left behind watched their depart- 
ure from the battlements of Pella with beating 
hearts and streaming eyes. A hated country was 
to be overrun and conquered, all knew, but of its 
untold riches, and vast stores of gold that its par- 
simonious kings had hoarded for centuries, and that 
now in the desperate emergency of the imperiled 
state Its sovereign still foolishly withheld, they little 
dreamed. Nor could they foresee that the obscure 
and impoverished nobles of Macedonia would be 
honoured and enriched bevond all belief, and that 
the common soldiers would be accorded largesses by 
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the conquering King in excess of all their precon- 
ceived dreams of the world's riches. Of those who 
went many were to meet a glorious death on the 
field of battle; all were to achieve riches and re- 
nown, and those more fortunate still the undying 
fame that attaches to kingly office. But of such 
things the sorrowing multitude gave no thought, 
overwhelmed by the mystery and remoteness of the 
undertaking, and the belief that few if any of those 
who marched away would ever return to comfort 
those who stayed. 

Now only the King lingered, and on this April 
day he, too, was to go forward to join the army ere 
it reached the Hellespont. Thus it was when amid 
the strident blasts of the trumpet, the drawbridge 
of the great citadel beyond the Lydias was lowered, 
and Alexander came forth surrounded by the royal 
guard and his attendant pages and officers. Reach- 
ing the streets of the city, he found them crowded 
to their utmost limits by those who watched and 
waited his coming, eager to pay him honour. Not 
with joyful cries, alas, as heretofore, but sadly and 
with the silence of death, as if conscious that they 
were bidding him farewell forever. Fearing this, 
all were there to witness the melancholy spectacle 
and offer a prayer to the gods for the safety and 
good fortune of their heroic young King. Halting 
with bared head on the edge of the picturesque 
river, he surveyed the multitude in silence, over- 
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come by their sorrowing faces and tear-dimmed 
eyes ; but the guard presently having cleared a path, 
he went forward with scarce room for his horse, so 
closely did the people press upon him. Crowding 
the adjacent streets and from the windows and 
house-tops, wherever a glimpse might be caught of 
the departing King, people waited in silence, in- 
tently watching, thinking themselves fortunate if 
they but caught a glimpse of the moving spectacle. 
And beyond, on the summit of the walls, men and 
women stood with strained faces eagerly watching 
as the King with bowed head and clouded eyes 
emerged from the great gate of the city and going 
slowly forward was at last lost to sight in the dis- 
tant plain. 

Such was the sorrow as we gather from the 
meagre accounts we have of the occurrence, that 
filled the hearts of Alexander's countrymen as they 
viewed his departure. For belief in him had now 
become an abiding faith, a faith, filled with love and 
admiration destined to continue to grow throughout 
his life, which, following his departure from Pella, 
was, indeed, to be passed wholly in Asia. During 
this period of twelve years of waiting and watching 
— ^when oftentimes no word of him reached his 
coimtry for months — it is proof of the love the 
people bore him that no hint of disloyalty or criti- 
cism of his acts ever found countenance in Mace- 
donia, each year increasing the fervour with which 
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the inhabitants regarded their warlike King. And 
when in the course of time old and crippled soldiers 
returned from the seat of war, the country wel- 
comed and treasured them as heroes, and as the 
need arose, sent other and more vigorous men to 
replace them in the ranks. And so it continued to 
the end, the King finding solace and encouragement 
throughout his war-worn life in the abiding love 
and devotion of his countrymen. 



CHAPTER X 
Alexander's army 

334 B. C. 

The army of invasion which set out to conquer 
Persia had its beginning tmder Philip's wise and en- 
ergetic rule. However, as Alexander approached 
manhood, and ere the battle of Chaeronea, where he 
commanded the left wing, he had actively co-oper- 
ated with his father in organizing and drilling the 
various forces. So that it may be said to have rep- 
resented their united efforts, but more particularly 
Alexander's, as prompted by his recent strenuous 
campaigns and the need of enlargement and special 
adaptation they suggested to meet the requirements 
of the offensive and far-reaching war in Asia. The 
army was not great in numbers but may be said to 
have represented the pick of men and the con- 
structive skill of two great soldiers, supplemented 
by such hints as they had been able to derive from 
the genius of the Theban general, Epaminondas. 

In order to better understand the distinctive 
classes of Alexander's troops illustrations of the 
same with the attendant accoutrements incident to 
ancient warfare are given on succeeding pages. 
.With this brief explanation I give the roster of the 
army, an army that was not only designed to win 
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battles but had of necessity to find its sustenance in 
the country conquered, as the war chest of the King 
at the time of his setting out from Pella consisted, 
according to Aristobulus, of only seventy talents, 
or about eighty thousand dollars. 

Alexander's army: 

1 The Companions i,8oo 

2 The Phalanx, long spear bearers 9,000 

3 The Hypaspists, Foot Compan- 

ions and royal guards 3,000 

4 The Thessalian Cavalry 1,200 

5 Light Infantry, bearing small 

shield, sword and spear; a 
metal belt protected the abdo- 
men 12,000 

6 Slingers, Darters and Bowmen . 6,000 

7 Dragoons — light cavalry 2,200 

8 Troops, awaiting Alexander in 

Asia Minor and composed of 
the different classes of soldiers 
enumerated above, but of the 
number of each we have no de- 
tails 5,000 



Total, 40,200 

As the war progressed this force was sometimes 
increased, at other times lessened, or changed as ex- 
perience suggested or the need arose. It was, how- 
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ever, constantly replenished with cavalry from 
Macedonia and Thessaly and Macedonian soldiers 
and hardy hillmen from Greece, the old and broken 
being sent home from time to time where provision 
was made for their comfort and maintenance. Con- 
tingents of native, Persian, troops were also added 
to the army as the conquest progressed. 

Before describing the different classes of soldiers, 
a brief description of the arms and armour of Alex- 
ander will be interesting. These, surprising as it 
may appear to those not familiar with such matters, 
were similar to those of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
fifteen hundred years later, except that chained mail 
had meanwhile been substituted for the scale ar- 
mour of earlier times. The latter, as its name de- 
notes, was made of metal plates overlapping each 
other, and while effective as a defense lacked some- 
what the delicate pliancy of the linked mail of Rich- 
ard. Underneath the Prince's cuirass of iron he 
wore a suit of doeskin, his hands being encased in 
steel-plated gauntlets. A broad baldric, fastened at 
the waist by a stout belt, supported his straight, 
two-edged sword of tempered steel. Untanned 
boots of deerskin covered his feet, and over these 
and about his lower limbs grooved anklets of iron 
served as a protection. A gorget of mail composed 
of scale armour of tempered steel, protected his 
neck and throat, and above this a glistening helmet 
of polished iron inlaid with brass served as a cover 
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and protection to his head. Hinged to the casque, 
and projecting from his forehead, a visor com- 
pletely covered and protected his face, while from 
out his shining helmet on either side protruded 
plumes of milk-white ostrich feathers, which in the 
turmoil of battle, like his glistening buckler, marked 
his presence and cheered his followers. His arms 
consisted of a straight two-edged sword, four feet 
in length and a shield and thrusting-pike or spear. 
In complement to the iron-clad rider, scale armour 
protected the front and flanks of Bucephalus, the 
world- famed horse Alexander rode in every battle.* 
Alexander, however, seems to have varied his de- 
fensive armour according to his mood and at the 
great and decisive battle of Arbela he substituted 
for his breastplate of iron, one of quilted linen, a 
frail defense seemingly in so desperate a hand to 
hand conflict. In the battle of Issus, strangely 
enough, he is depicted as fighting without helmet or 
visor — ^bareheaded. 



♦We get an unexpected light on Philip of Maccdon in the pur- 
chase of this horse for his son, paying therefor $14,950.00. It shows 
at once his great love for Alexander and his high appreciation of a 
good horse. 
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THE COMPANIONS OR BROTHERS-IN-ARMS 

OF THE KING 

The Companions of Alexander may be said to 
have been the prototypes of the knights of the 
Middle Ages who followed the western kings to 
battle. Each Companion was attended by a servant 
or squire and in this respect as in warlike skill and 
chivalrous courage corresponded to the knights of 
later days. It was at the head of this corps of 
incomparable horsemen that Alexander opened 
every battle, he leading the charge in person. They, 
with the phalanx, were the decisive factors in every 
great contest. The Companic5ns consisted of three 
thousand men, divided into companies or iles of two 
hundred, and were made up of nobles and landed 
gentry — the pick of the nation. From it and the 
pages — sons of princes and lords — in attendance 
upon the King, the officers and officials of the state 
were mainly recruited. One and all are represented 
to have had an enlightened education and polite and 
effective training — such indeed as fitted them for 
positions of political importance and activity. The 
Companions' accoutrements, like those of Alexan- 
der, were a straight two edged sword four feet in 
length, shield and thrusting-pike or spear. They 
wore helmets and were clad throughout in scale ar- 
mour as shown in the illustration. The name, Com- 
panions, indicated their confidential relation to the 
King and the absolute trust he reposed in them. 
The Thessalian cavalry, made up largely of the 
aristocracy of Thessaly and forming a part of the 
army of invasion, was little inferior to the Com- 
panions in courage and endurance. 
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THE PHALANX OR PEZET.ERI — LONG SPEAR BEARERS 

This remarkable corps was sometimes called foot 
companions of the King. His affection for and 
trust in them was unbounded because of their cour- 
age and effective force in battle. They numbered 
in all about sixteen thousand men and were divided 
into small units and multiples thereof, up to a regi- 
ment of one thousand and a brigade of four thous- 
and. When marshalled on the field, no opposing 
force could resist their onslaught or find an open- 
ing in their firm array. Their defensive armour 
consisted of a shield sufficient to cover the body 
when kneeling, helmet, breastplate, and greaves to 
protect their legs. Their offensive weapons were a 
short and straight cut-and- thrust sword and a spear 
(sirissa) twenty-one feet long. The spears of the 
front ranks projected, as shown in the illustration 
on the opposite page, those following held their wea- 
pons aloft. The butt of the spear was weighted and 
was held six feet from the end thereof. The weight 
of the weapon it will be seen required men of un- 
usual vigour and strength. Slaves attended the pha- 
lanx to lighten the severe burdens of the soldiers on 
the march. As already noticed, the Phalanx with 
the Companions decided every great battle in which 
they were engaged. 
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THE HYPASPISTS, OR SHIELD BEARING GUARDS 

This corps was made up of high grade men of 
good ancestry, their service being voluntary. They 
held the position of honour next to the Phalanx, 
except the limited and highly favoured nimiber 
that served as the royal foot guard of the King. 
They wore full suits of armour and were armed 
with a one handed pike, sword and large shield. 
Their great mobility and high courage fitted them 
for active evolutions and the rough and tumble 
struggle of man to man or hand to hand fighting. 
They were especially effective in overcoming ob- 
stacles at fords, mountain passes and elsewhere 
where the Companions and Phalanx were not avail- 
able. 



THE COMPANIONS 
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THE MISCELLANEOUS OR AUXILIARY TROOPS 

The miscellaneous or auxiliary troops that 
formed a part of Alexander's army were made up 
mainly of bowmen, slingers, darters (javelin throw- 
ers) and light armed men on foot and horseback, as 
shown by the illustrations on the opposite page. 
Some of the light horsemen were also trained to 
fight on foot. A limited number of nomads or 
primitive warriors, picked men from Thrace, and 
other ihalf savage countries were also used. The 
bowmen, slingers and darters possessed astonishing 
precision in projecting their missiles, many being so 
skilled as to be able to use either the right or left 
hand. They were generally employed to open a 
battle, running forward and harassing the foe with 
their projectiles in an attempt to throw the enemy 
into confusion. After this service, they retired be- 
tween the battalions of the advancing ranks of the 
main army, serving afterward, however, through- 
out the battle as they could be rnade available. The 
Bible speaks of seven hundred darters, and left 
handed slingers belonging to the Hebrew army who 
could cut a hair extended at a distance as a mark. 
King David, as a youth must have possessed sim- 
ilar skill with the sling as his seemingly unequal 
encounter with Goliath indicates. 
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THE BALLISTA 

The Ballista was an ingenious device of the 
Phoenicians for throwing stones and other missiles 
and corresponded to the mortar in use today. In 
construction, as shown by the illustration on the 
opposite page, it consisted of a strong wooden arm, 
the free end, which held the missile, being shaped 
like a bowl. When the arm was released the pro- 
jectile flew forward and upward. The machine 
could throw a projectile weighing four hundred 
pounds and this with great force and precision. The 
missiles consisted of stones, red hot balls, fire pots, 
or other devices, as the case required. The barbar- 
ians sometimes used the Ballista to hurl infected 
corpses into cities they were besieging for the pur- 
pose of creating a pestilence. Alexander made as 
free use of this engine of war as we do of artillery. 
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THE CATAPULT 

The Catapult was mounted on a platform, its pro- 
pelling force being a cord or rope attached to the 
arms of the bow. The cord was tightened by a 
windlass or lever and released by a spring, the 
missile being an iron pointed arrow, weighing from 
twenty to five hundred potmds. It was of Syrian 
invention and has been called the cannon of the an- 
cients and would carry half a mile, and accurately 
up to a distance of four hundred paces. Some of 
the machines were designed to cast leaden bullets 
instead of metal pointed arrows. Alexander 
motmted these machines on waggons and they 
formed a part of his army train the same as our ar- 
tillery. The Catapult and Ballista it is said were 
effective in battering down fortresses and in over- 
coming opposition at river crossings and mountain 
passes and other places, as the cannon and mortar 
of today. 
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THE MACEDONIAN CAMP 

The Macedonian camp was oval in form and sur- 
rounded by an embankment of earth four cubits in 
height (about six feet) the outer side being pro- 
tected by a wide ditch, an abattis of trees and 
pointed stakes adding to the security. At intervals 
near the camp, detachments of troops were sta- 
tioned, and from these the picket-line was formed, 
extending in an unbroken circle about the vast en- 
closure. These armed guardians of the camp were 
stationed a few feet apart and curiously, as it would 
now seem, passed a bell from hand to hand to indi- 
cate to the officers in charge that constant watchful- 
ness was being maintained; and not less curiously 
the patrol, whose duty it was to inspect the picket- 
line, carried similar bells. Farther away videttes 
guarded the camp from quick surprise, while beyond 
these alert bodies of light-armed horsemen patrolled 
the outlying district. At each end of the encamp- 
ment and on either side a break was left in the 
earthen wall, and from these streets ran to the 
openings opposite. Near the centre of the camp 
where the roads crossed, the headquarters of the 
army were placed, the tent of the King dominating 
all. Within the enclosure thus formed rested in 
their allotted places the forty thousand troops (or 
whatever the number might be) forming Alexan- 
der's army, with their horses, baggage, pack- 
animals, and attendant slaves and followers. 
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STORMING AN ANCIENT FORTRESS 

In the illustration on the opposite page the artist 
has drawn the outlines of one of the great fortresses 
of antiquity and the various methods immediately 
employed by the besieging force in overcoming the 
same. These measures were further heightened by 
assailing the fortress with showers of destructive 
missiles thrown by the Ballista and Catapult, en- 
gines of war, placed at a distance. In addition to 
these open measures the assailing force when prac- 
ticable sought to undermine the fortress, their 
effort in this direction being met by the defense 
with countermines or sorties from their gates or 
sally ports. In minor contests or whenever possible, 
entrance to the fortress or walled city — and all 
cities were walled — ^was sought by beating down the 
protecting gates with battering rams. 
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of the descendants of the heroic men of early days, 
that they would be led to co-operate with him in this 
new attack on the ancient enemies of Hellas ; to in- 
duce them, indeed, to bear a manly part in this new 
conquest having in it so much to broaden and ag- 
grandize the Hellenic people. Such was in part the 
purpose of his visit to the scene of ancient strife be- 
tween the Greeks and Asiatics, knowing his visit 
would be chronicled in every Greek community that 
had sent its contingent of heroes to the Trojan war. 
The Athenians — leaders of Grecian thought — ^were, 
however, dull to such recollections. They saw noth- 
ing in the present conquest of Persia to commend. 
Why should they? Its king had always been free 
with his gifts and war on his empire meant a cessa- 
tion of the fat bribes its more potential leaders had 
so long received at his hands ! But above all they 
desired the destruction of the invading force which 
if successful clearly foreshadowed under Alexander 
— if he survived — a centralized government for 
Greece. This while it would encourage learning, 
foster the arts and sciences and advance the mate- 
rial interests of the country, would not tolerate the 
internal strife of the past nor countenance the wild 
democracy of Athens, so dear to its corrupt leaders 
and demagogues; a democracy having its life and 
direction in a dominant class of slave-holding citi- 
sens in whom all power rested and who, however 
great their genius, or admirable their personal 
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achievements, lived their lives apart without 
thought of the world at large. And it was due to 
this class and the leadership of Demosthenes, who 
continued his policy of obstruction to the last, that 
Greece failed to join Alexander's expedition out of 
which grew a new and liberal era in the world's 
politics and an enlightened civilization in the far 
East 

Faithful to the declared purpose of his visit to 
ancient Troy, Alexander offered up appropriate 
sacrifices and oblations at the tomb of Achilles and 
this duty performed, made propitiatory gifts to the 
manes of Priam, the murdered Trojan King — dead 
a thousand years — lest the august shade, still an- 
gered over the massacre of his people, should some- 
how be able to hinder or embarrass the contem- 
plated conquest of Persia. Strange contrast of 
superstitious credence and confident resolve ! But in 
this act of reparation, Alexander was not more 
strange than in other things. A poet and dreamer, 
he was yet a man of affairs and definite purposes ; 
an idealist, yet a man of practical deeds; of over- 
powering will in the emergencies of life yet withal, 
amiable and kindly ; a King born to rule, who often 
simulated passion, but rarely felt its force; an en- 
lightened scholar, yet a bigot in his religious belief. 
For in this last respect the Christian of our day be- 
lieves not more devoutly in the ethics of his faith 
nor observes its precepts more regardfully than did 
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Alexander the belief of pagan Greece, It was a 
saying of his confirmatory of this, that all men 
were governed by God, because in all things that 
which is chief is divine. He also believed that God 
was the common Father of all, but more particularly 
of the most upright — i. e., the best of men. 

When he had accomplished the object of his re- 
ligious pilgrimage to Ancient Troy, he lost no time 
in rejoining his army which had meanwhile been 
transferred to the eastern shore of the Hellespont. 
The neglect of the Persians to oppose his crossing 
of the historic stream is one of many similar mys- 
teries of the invasion, for their ships greatly out- 
nimibered those of the Macedonians and were 
supported, moreover, by an army of one htmdred 
thousand men. Their failure it has been thought 
was due to the slight importance they attached to the 
invasion for having but recently forced Parmenio to 
raise the siege of Pitane and having also defeated 
Calas, the Macedonian general, in the open field — 
compelling him to seek safety in Rhaeteum — they 
appear to have thought there would be no greater 
difficulty in overcoming the army under Alexander. 

The Persian force, collected to repel the invasion, 
numbering one hundred thousand men, had estab- 
lished itself on the heights of Mt. Ida, some distance 
from the coast, a position of great natural strength. 
Alexander, conscious that a direct attack would be 
attended with great sacrifice of his soldiers and 
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moreover doubtful of result, determined to force 
the enemy to give battle where the advantage of po- 
sition would not be so unequal. He accordingly 
directed his course to the north beside the Helles- 
pont, and thence eastward along the southern shore 
of the Propontis, now known as the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Observing the wide detour of the Macedo- 
nian army, and fearing an attack in their rear, the 
Persians hurriedly evacuated Mt. Ida and concen- 
trated their forces on the eastern bank of the Gran- 
icus, a river having its source in the mountains and 
flowing north into the Propontis. 

Reaching the western shore of the Granicus late 
in the day, the King, thinking the enemy's order of 
battle favourable to the Macedonians, and fearing 
a change might be made if delay occurred, ordered 
an immediate attack — contrary to the advice of the 
veteran general, Parmenio — Alexander himself 
leading the charge at the head of seven squadrons 
of the Companions. Meanwhile the superb cavalry 
of the Persians, twenty thousand strong, confident 
in their strength, awaited him on the eastern shore, 
supported by their native infantry. As the Mace- 
donians forded the stream they were assailed by the 
Persian cavalry with a shower of javelins and 
spears, but protecting themselves behind their buck- 
lers as best they could, made no response, pushing 
forward in all haste, cheered on by the King. 
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Meanwhile, and ere Alexander who was some- 
what in advance, reached the eastern shore of the 
river, Ptolemy, in command of the extreme right of 
the Macedonian army, had gained the opposite 
bank because of his more favourable position. But 
vainly, for here the skilfully directed forces of 
Memnon awaited his approach, and charging with 
sword and spear as the Macedonians reached the 
shore, drove them back in a disordered mass. Of 
this, however, little was thought, for the Persian 
princes and nobles with attendant cavalry, noting 
Alexander's position by the splendour of his armour 
and waving plumes, hurried to the spot where he 
must land, that they might personally confront him. 
But the King, urging his horse with voice and spear, 
seemed oblivious of their presence as they crowded 
close upon the river bank, hurling first their javelins 
and then their lances in vain effort to stay his prog- 
ress and those who followed. Thus it was, until 
at last reaching the shore the King essayed the steep 
ascent, the Persian grandees crowding forward em- 
ulous of each other, seeking to strike him down. 
Making use of his shield and thrusting-pike, Alex- 
ander, after being twice repulsed, at last beat back 
those in his front, and the more forward of the 
Companions coming to his aid, he was able to main- 
tain a foothold on the yielding bank. Here, upon 
the brink of the river, strewn witli dead and 
wounded, the battle raged until those who followed 
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the King, coming up in numbers, he was enabled to 
make further headway. Seeing the Persians give 
way, the noble Mithridates (son-in-law of the Per- 
sian King) furious at the futility of their efforts, 
rallying his followers, charged full upon Alexander, 
but the latter, anticipating the encounter, met him 
midway, and slew the gallant leader in sight of all 
his followers. Enraged at the sorrowful spectacle, 
Rhiosakes, brother of the stricken noble, rushed 
upon Alexander and raising his cimeter half severed 
the King's helmet, wounding him with the stroke. 
WTiirling upon his foe Alexander poising his wea- 
pon thrust the nobleman through the body. At this 
Spithridates, a Persian noble approaching from be- 
hind, threatened the King with his cimeter but 
while the weapon was still raised, Kleitus, captain 
of the King's body guard, anticipating the stroke, 
severed the Persian's uplifted arm with his sword. 
Tins incident of the battle, because of Kleitus' sub- 
sequent fate, has been made much of by imen- 
Hghtened writers. His intervention was one of 
many such incidents in every ancient battle where 
men fought hand to hand, the mutual aid and pro- 
tection they rendered each other being the meas- 
ure of safety of all. Whether the stroke of Spith- 
ridates would have been effective or not, we have 
no means of knowing, but however that may be, 
Kleitus merely performed a mechanical duty of his 
office, he being commander of the Agema, a chosen 
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body of Companions whose especial duty it was to 
guard the King's person. 

While the King was in the thick of the fight, and 
beset on every hand, his thrusting pike being broken, 
a fresh weapon was given him with which he con- 
tinued the attack, and with such energy that an 
opening was at last made in the enemy's ranks. 
Closely followed by the Phalanx and Companions — 
as if all strength lay in his presence and uplifted 
arm — the King charged the enemy's centre, and with 
such furious savagery that the Persian nobles, los- 
ing heart, finally abandoned the ill-fated field, rec- 
ognizing that the day was lost. Seeing their leaders 
dead or in flight, and Parmenio with his forces 
eagerly closing in from the north, the Persian army 
waited not, but throwing down their weapons fled 
in wild disorder. There, however, remained of the 
Persian force twenty thousand Greek mercenaries 
standing apart who had not been brought into the 
conflict, their weapons upraised, neither advancing 
nor retiring, bravely waiting, knowing not what to 
do. Seeing them, Alexander, afire with the flame 
of battle, charged the courageous Greeks with such 
forces as he had in hand. His horse — ^happily not 
Bucephalus — ^being slain in the encounter, he 
mounted another, urging on the attack from every 
side, the Greeks continuing to fight with stubborn 
courage until barely two thousand remained alive. 
These in desperation threw themselves on their 
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faces, letting Jthe Phalanx pass over them, and in 
this attitude of supplication besought Alexander to 
spare their lives. This he did, afterwards sending 
them to Macedonia to till the soil as a punishment 
for taking up arms against their countrymen. 

It should be remembered in connection with the 
battle of the Granicus (as with every great contest 
in which Alexander encountered the Persian forces) 
that while he fought with inferior ntmibers, his vic- 
tories were due not so much to the greater brav- 
ery and training of his soldiers, as to his incompar- 
able tactics and genius in determining the vulnerable 
point in the enemy's formation. It was this and 
his skill at arms, and lion-like courage in forcing 
an opening in the enemy's lines at the Granicus, as 
afterward at Issus and Arbela, that gave him the 
victory. His troops were without doubt superior, 
man for man, to those of the enemy, but the latter 
possessed many tried leaders and soldiers, the equal 
in courage of any in the world. That they were 
defeated was not due to cowardice, but lack of skill 
in marshalling their forces on the field; and to the 
further fact that the Persian army was made up 
of many different races and tribes of men and 
because of this lacked co-ordination — a fatal defect. 
The Macedonian army, on the other hand, fought 
as one man, led by their King who was ever in the 
forefront, guiding the battle and spurring his fol- 
lowers on to prodigies of valour. 
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Referring to the Grecian mercenaries, what a 
story of neglected opportunities and unfortunate 
direction by those responsible, is disclosed by the 
presence of these brave citizens of Greece in the 
ranks of the Persian army ! Far from their coun- 
try, risking their lives for a despised foe, enduring 
the exasperating leadership of foreign masters, yet, 
notwithstanding this, loyal to the hated King, who 
paid them! We do not know the ntmiber of Gre- 
cian mercenaries in the Persian service, but in every 
one of its armies and in every fortress they consti- 
tuted an element of strength. Ten thousand fol- 
lowed Cyrus the Younger to the Euphrates and won 
for him the crown he craved, which he lost in the 
foolish sacrifice of his life on the battlefield of 
Cunaxa. Who can tell what the twenty thousand 
Greeks waiting patiently beside the Granicus would 
have achieved if rightly used; or the thirty thou- 
sand courageous men at Issus, had they been led by 
an aggressive and gallant king. What could not 
these brave and adventurous soldiers — wanderers 
from their country — have achieved for themselves 
— for Greece — ^had opportunity been afforded them. 
If overwrought brains and lack of physical cour- 
age characterized the men of Athens — those who 
arrogated to themselves the right to direct the 
thoughts and purposes of Greece — their country- 
men, more modest, it is apparent lacked neither 
sturdiness nor bravery, though narrow indeed the 
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field of enterprise in which they lived. What the 
real men of Greece needed and ever needed, was a 
centralized government to have made them the dom- 
inating force of tlie world. Philip and after him 
Alexander, as has been pointed out, would have 
given Greece a government worthy of its people, 
but with their passing the last hope of the ill-gov- 
erned country vanished never to return. For it is 
apparent from the number and character of tlie 
mercenaries in the service of Persia that the rural 
population of Greece, including Sparta, still pos- 
sessed great numbers of men of courage and the 
love of adventure that characterized the people a 
thousand years before ; but unfortunately for them 
and their country, their aspirations found neither 
sympathy nor leadership among the governing 
class. 

Greece had, it is apparent, every physical element 
necessary to the building up of a great nation ; men 
the equals of the Romans in courage and endur- 
ance and superior to them in enlightened under- 
standing and intellectual possibilities. It is true that 
the government Philip and Alexander would have 
given Greece would not have permitted the incom- 
prehensible vagueness and laxity which character- 
ized that of the Grecian cities, biit it would have 
been patriotic and guided by love and the pride 
and responsibility of leadership, have quickly 
adjusted itself to the varying needs and desires of 
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the versatile people it dominated — a process of evo- 
lution and readjustment through which every nation 
has passed. Thus Great Britain, the greatest, freest 
and most enlightened nation of which the world has 
any knowledge, had its origin in the merging of 
many independent petty states. 



CHAPTER XII 

SURRENDER OF SARDIS — ^ALEXANDER'S POUTICAL 

MEASURES 

334 B. C. 

When, following the battle of the Granicus, 
Alexander neared the famed stronghold of Sardis, 
expecting to lay siege to the city, a deputation met 
him beseeching him to halt his victorious army that 
Mithrines, the Persian govemour, might pay him a 
visit of respect and homage. Astonished to find 
submission where he had expected a hazardous and 
bloody siege, the King stayed his troops on the 
banks of the Hermus. What his thoughts were as 
he waited the surrender of this mighty city, the 
origin of which is lost in the traditions of the past, 
we can only surmise. While surprised, he could 
not but have pondered deeply on the unexpected 
and mighty event. The hope of Persia in the west 
to fall without a blow ! Sardis ! old in story and of 
legends innumerable, yielding, a willing captive! 
The impregnable capital of Croesus, whose palaces 
still crowned the lofty fortress, opening wide its 
gates! The city of tragedies and contests innum- 
erable, within whose precincts gold was first coined 
and commerce made a robe to clothe the western 
world, hiunbly lowering its lofty standard! The 

138 
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metropolis and stronghold of Asia Minor; its seat 
of government from remotest ages; the home of 
Atys, of cherished memory, the wisest of legendary 
kings, who in the long agony of his starving peo- 
ple, putting grave things aside, set himself to the 
planning of idle games, that thus the minds of his 
famine-stricken subjects might be diverted! If 
Alexander's thoughts reverted to the past and its 
mighty deeds, the people, however, no longer 
regarded them ; for, all unnecessarily, their recreant 
Governour had given them over to the mercy of 
their greatest enemy. Not indeed since the Great 
Cyrus stormed its walls and by strange chance dis- 
covered a weakness in the towering citadel, had 
there been such bewilderment. Strange happening ! 
Instead of stout defense, in the interval of which 
Persia might recover her strength, the city had sur- 
rendered, and with it the frowning rock, buttressed 
about with triple walls that months and years would 
not suffice to undermine! All this without a blow, 
leaving the inhabitants panic-stricken, cowering in 
their houses or flying for their lives, fearing mur- 
der and sack! For up to this time Alexander had 
given no intimation, by his acts, of what his policy 
would be in regard to the inhabitants of cities that 
opened their gates to him. The worst that could 
happen was consequently feared from this unknown 
and murderous barbarian from the west — for so the 
people regarded him and his followers. 
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If Conqueror ever felt elation over an unexpected 
and accomplished deed, the possession of Sardis, 
the center of wealth and the focus of occidental 
influence in tlie west for untold centuries, must 
have caused Alexander's heart to beat with pride. 
However, whatever his thoughts may have been, he 
gave them no expression but directed all his ener- 
gies to quieting the apprehensions of the people with 
assurances of his good-will and abundant protec- 
tion. These he rapidly followed by the establish- 
ment of equitable forms of government wherein the 
people were granted such privileges as seemed likely 
to gain their favour and add to their happiness and 
prosperity. Following the capture of Sardis, Alex- 
ander continued his march to Ephesus of biblical 
memory — a place of great commercial importance 
on the Ionian Sea — ^which city opened wide its gates 
on his approach, craving his friendship. This he 
granted, and in token of his good-will re-established 
the Grecian customs and forms of government exist- 
ing prior to the domination of the Persian Kings. 
Now it was that the Persian pebple first began to 
fear that the destruction of the Temple of Diana of 
the Ephesians — one of the wonders of the world — 
on the dav of Alexander's birth, denoted the im- 
placable anger of their gods and grimly foreshad- 
owed the destruction of the Persian Empire. 

While at Ephesus, Tralles and Magnesia and 

other important Greek communities lying along the 
10 
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iEgean Sea came to Alexander yielding submission 
and begging to be favoured as in the case of Eph- 
esus. These requests he complied with, re-estab- 
lishing the ancient forms of government and free- 
ing the Greek inhabitants from the ills that had 
oppressed them under the harsh rule of Persia. And 
in this, he clearly foreshadowed his predetermined 
policy to invest the commvmities that yielded to his 
will with such forms of government as would be 
acceptable to the people, avoiding the harsh features 
imposed by the arbitrary and irresponsible repre- 
sentatives of the Persian King, who, having his seat 
at a distance, had neither the opportvmity nor the 
disposition to look closely into the acts of his vice- 
roys. Through these and kindred acts of benevo- 
lent wisdom it soon became apparent to the people 
that Alexander came to occupy the land ; to make it 
his kingdom, not to lay it waste. Only those who 
actively opposed him were regarded as enemies. 
These he treated with severity, that others similarly 
inclined might be led to peacefully submit. All who 
yielded, were regarded with forbearance and gentle- 
ness ; and in this way humanely conquering, it fol- 
lowed that the people quickly came to hail him as 
a protector and friend. Thus it fell out because of 
the wisdom of his measures that wherever his 
troops went there was peace and safety for all who 
submitted, a thing before unknown of an invading 
army. And as the policy of the King became 
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known, it followed that many strong cities that 
would otherwise have held out yielded without a 
blow; and when it became apparent that his gov- 
ernment was more kindly than that of Darius, and 
that he exacted less than had the satraps of the Per- 
sian King, the people became reconciled to the 
change, few indeed desiring a return to the old 
order of things. Thus from the start, Persia was 
the better because of his conquest ; those peaceably 
inclined being permitted to live without burdensome 
interference, free to barter and trade, coming and 
going as their inclination prompted — something 
before undreamed of in this benighted and barbar- 
ous country. 

Having settled the affairs of Ephesus, conform- 
ably to the wishes of the people, Alexander directed 
his march to Miletus, where he found the gates 
closed and the walls guarded at every point. Unable 
to come to amicable terms with the Persian repre- 
sentatives, he responded to their defiance by storm- 
ing the outer works which the enemy, finding it 
impossible to hold, retired to the more important 
defenses of the inner city. Setting his engines, the 
King lost no time in assailing the interior walls, and 
after severe fighting finally accomplished the cap- 
ture of the stronghold, putting all who had actively 
opposed him to the sword. In this last connection, 
it should be borne in mind that human life at that 
time was regarded very differently from what it is 
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in our day. Men held it a duty to protect their kin, 
or those belonging to the same tribe, clan, or peo- 
ple. Further than that there was no interest or 
obligation, and if any were spared after a battle or 
the storming of a city, or the capture of a ship, it 
was because of their value as chattels, or for some 
political reason. The Hebrew people in the early 
centuries attending and following the conquest of 
the promised land, waged a war of extermination 
against all alien people, mutilating the women, 
braining the children, and slaughtering the men, 
sparing none. At a later day the Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians and Persians, commercialized those they 
spared, colonizing their. captives or carrying them 
away into slavery. Thus Assyria colonized the 
Israelites — transplanting them en masse — as the 
Babylonians did afterward the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem and Judea. 

Alexander appears to have conformed in the main 
to the usages of his time, exercising severity only 
in the case of the cities which stood out against him 
— and this it is apparent not from love of killing 
but that other communities might be deterred from 
similar destructive and futile efforts. The wisdom 
and moderation of his course is attested by the lit- 
tle opposition he experienced from the people of the 
western portion of the empire and the rapid prog- 
ress he made in consequence. In his conquest of 
Persia, he had little or no recourse common to con- 
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querors, of transplanting disaffected districts but 
depended rather — and wisely as it turned out — on 
the introduction of acceptable laws and the appoint- 
ment of capable governours. For of all the multi- 
tudinous horrors that attended the conquests of 
ancient times there were none so hateful to the peo- 
ple or that caused them so much misery and unhap- 
piness as removal from their homes to live among 
strangers, lest if left unmolested, they should men- 
ace the power of the Conqueror. Assyria practised 
this custom to a greater extent than any other 
power and it was the cause finally of her downfall 
through the diversification and consequent weaken- 
ing of her home population. Similarly, it is believed, 
Babylon was betrayed — its inner gates opened to the 
Persians — by the revengeful Hebrews held as cap- 
tives within its walls. Cyrus' notable kindnesses 
to them afterward seem indeed to accentuate the 
story. 

From Miletus Alexander continued his march 
along the coast to Halicarnassus, a wealthy city on 
the JEgezn Sea, accepting on his w^ay the submis- 
sion of the different towns through which he passed. 
Halicarnassus, like Miletus,confident in its strength, 
refused to open its gates on his approach, treating 
with scorn all his conciliatory advances. He 
responded by storming the stronghold, but the resis- 
tance being stubborn, the conflict for many days 
alternated between savage attacks on his part and 
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courageous efforts on the part of the enemy by 
sorties and otherwise to beat him off. Finally, how- 
ever, effective breaches were made in the wall, 
which, the Persians being unable to repair or suc- 
cessfully defend, they hastily abandoned the city 
seeking refuge in the citadel situated on an island 
in the harbour. Being unable to force the enemy 
to give up this stronghold without great delay and 
loss of life, Alexander, not deeming it worth the 
sacrifice, rested content with setting fire to the city 
and razing it. 

334-333 B. C. 

With the destruction of Halicamassus the sub- 
jugation of the west coast of Asia Minor was com- 
plete, the conquest being accomplished in the sum- 
mer and auttunn months following the departure 
from Pella. Dividing his army as winter ap- 
proached, Alexander sent half his force back to 
Sardis under Parmenio, with directions to meet 
him at Gordium in Phrygia the following spring. 
With the remainder of his troops he determined 
on a winter campaign in the south and east, 
personally leading the invading force. Continu- 
ing his march along the coast he took peaceable 
possession of Hypama, Telmessus, Pinara, Xan- 
thus, Patara, and some thirty towns and cities, Mar- 
mora alone refusing submission. This last he 
stormed, but when the inhabitants found further 
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resistance hopeless, they heroically set fire to their 
homes, and under cover of the conflagration made 
their way through the Macedonian lines and 
escaped. Greatly admiring their resolute spirit, 
Alexander resumed his march to Phaselis, which 
city, with the intervening communities, as he 
approached, presented him with gifts and offers of 
submission, according to the custom of the time. 

With the completion of the campaign the King 
determined to spend a part of the winter at Phaselis, 
recruiting his strength and indulging his troops in 
games and religious festivals. While thus engaged 
word was brought him from Sardis of the discov- 
ery of a treasonable correspondence between the 
Lyncestian Prince, Alexander, and Darius, the Per- 
sian King.* As the traitor was in command of the 
Thessalian Cavalry — a trust second only to that of 
the command of the Companions — the situation was 
dangerous, indeed. Accordingly the King hastened 
to Sardis, under cover of a small escort, that he 
might personally investigate the matter. Finding 
to his sorrow that the story was true, he caused 
the offender to be put under restraint, but would 
not allow him to be executed, as the soldiers 
decreed. In this wav the traitorous nobleman 
remained under surveillance until the time of the 



♦This is the Prince (son-in-law of Antipater, the civil and mili- 
tary Governour of Macedonia) whom Alexander pardoned as a 
participant in the assassination of Philip. 
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conspiracy of Philotas, when finding it unwise to 
further temporize with treasonable practices, Alex- 
ander carried into execution the decree of the court 
held at Sardis, 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE PERSIANS — ^THE SUBJUGATION OF THE PREDA- 
TORY TRIBES OF PERSIA BY ALEXANDER 

The Persians were physically the most perfect 
of men ; of pure Aryan blood, of commanding pres- 
ence and attractive features, they lacked nothing 
to commend them to the eye. And reflecting on 
the remote past and its mysteries, why may not the 
valley of Persis, the birthplace of the Persian peo- 
ple have been in like manner the birthplace of the 
Aryan race about which there is so much conjec- 
ture? Certainly no fairer type of that dominating 
people ever existed than the Persians about whose 
history, prior to Cyrus, we are left in so much 
doubt. 

When Cyrus the Great, after defeating the 
Median army on the plain of Pasargadse, set out 
to overrun the world, 550 B. C, every man in his 
small army possessed the dominating spirit and 
sturdy courage characteristic of the highest type of 
the Caucasian race. As a people the Persians were 
capable of warm personal attachments, but over- 
bearing and haughty in their intercourse with other 
races, looked upon all mankind as inferiors, fit 
only to minister to their wants. It resulted from 
this and the consequent lack of sympathy and 
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understanding it evinced, that notwithstanding 
their bravery and charm of person, they never suc- 
ceeded in assimilating the niunerous peoples they 
subjugated and absorbed into their wide spreading 
empire. Neither love nor loyalty fotmd a place in 
the hearts of the governed and in consequence the 
service they rendered on the battlefield and else- 
where was largely perftmctory. Never great in 
niunbers, the Persian race at the time of Alexander 
had been depleted by two htmdred years of war- 
fare ; and the remnant being widely scattered in the 
service of the government, the few that remained 
afforded Darius but a nucleus about which to gather 
the armed forces of his empire. 

While Persia possessed an organized government 
it was archaic in character ; such, indeed, as a half- 
civilized people would be likely to form and be con- 
tent with afterward as adequate in its provisions. 
Pure barbarians, they lacked enlightened under- 
standing and the refining influences of a polite civil- 
ization and wanting these, were often cruel in their 
methods and gravely deficient in the essentials of 
government. All power was vested in the King; 
his word was law ; his will immutable. Singularly 
enough, it is due to one of the most energetic of 
the early monarchs, Darius, son of Hystaspes, that 
we owe the introduction of the postal routes of mod- 
ern times. Their object in his case was purely per- 
sonal; to keep him advised of what was occurring 
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throughout his widely extended dominions. The 
routes led from the great capitals of the empire, 
Ecbatana, Susa and Persepolis, to the satrapies of 
the country, some thirty in number, and were 
guarded by garrisons located at frequent intervals. 
At these places relays of horses and fleet-footed 
dromedaries were also kept, ready on the instant 
to respond to the call of the King's couriers. 

Darius, while the greatest of rulers, was too 
much occupied in his numerous conquests abroad 
to give the attention he perhaps otherwise would 
have done to organizing and quieting the territory 
acquired by him and the two preceding Kings. It 
resulted from his neglect and that of his immediate 
successors, that many brave and patriotic men, 
refusing to recognize Persian rule, fled to the moun- 
tains with their families where they openly defied 
the King's authority. In their secure retreats they 
eventually effected primitive forms of government 
under which the members of the community, act- 
ing in concert, stoutly resisted every effort to over- 
come them. In this way many outlawed commu- 
nities throughout the kingdom were formed, while 
others of like character, grew up later under the lax 
rule of those who succeeded the earlier and more 
energetic Kings. And no effective measures being 
taken to bring the lawless bands under subjection, 
it resulted that their ferocity and greed increased 
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year by year as the power of the government waned, 
becoming finally a menace and terror to the peace- 
ably inclined communities near the borders of their 
secluded hatmts. 

It being impossible for the Persian Kings, imder 
their form of government, to exercise personal 
supervision over the affairs of their extended em- 
pire, it resulted that they were compelled to dele- 
gate much of their power to satraps — ^many of them 
hereditary — ^and the favourites of the court, ap- 
pointed to rule the provinces or divisions of the 
country assigned them, in the monarch's name. To 
them was entrusted the duty of collecting the taxes 
allotted their several provinces and remitting the 
same to the central treasury. This duty was imper- 
ative — ^indeed the test of fitness — and was faithfully 
performed notwithstanding the excessive nature of 
these exactions, as evinced by the enormous amount 
of idle money (amounting to some $200,000,- 
000.00) found by Alexander in the various treas- 
uries of the King. In all other things a wide dis- 
cretion was allowed the satraps and it resulted from 
this diflFusion of authority and the remoteness of 
the satrapies from the seat of government, that ade- 
quate supervision by the King's ministers was 
impossible. This weakness was heightened by the 
inefficiency and corruption of many of the viceroys, 
by the jealousy with which they were in many in- 
stances viewed by the central authority, and finally 
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by the supineness of the reigning King and his 
advisers. It followed that great laxity existed in 
the enforcement of the King's ordinances and espe- 
cially those connected with the police regulations 
of the country. And because of this the commu- 
nities of outlaws having their haunts in the moun- 
tains—defying the authority of the local governours 
— ^were in the habit of raiding the more peace- 
ably inclined inhabitants in their neighbourhood 
whenever their necessities or inclinations prompted. 
In many cases stated tribute was levied by and paid 
to the robber tribes by the people for freedom from 
their devastating raids. The King himself acknowl- 
edged his impotency by paying tribute the same as 
the common people, in order that he might be free 
to traverse the highways of his country without 
molestation.* 

Some of the robber tribes numbered thousands 
of fighting men and possessed well- fortified retreats 
in which they rested secure from molestation. Some 
were partly civilized ; others pure savages. None of 
the tribes lived wholly by robbery ; each possessing 
flocks which found sustenance and security in the 
remote valleys of the mountains. The physical 
hardiness and courage of the robber communities 
w^as noted, their life being such as to promote vig- 



*Notably in the case of the marauding bands having their homes 
between Susa and Pcrsepolis and between Ecbatana and Babylon — 
in the heart of the Empire. 
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our and bravery, and in a trial of strength it is pos- 
sible the common Persian soldiery would have 
found it impossible to overcome them in their remote 
and rudely fortified retreats. The more savage of the 
tribes had their homes in caves, or dens of clay and 
rock, the women sharing the hardships of the men 
and in some cases fighting beside them in battle 
with equal resoluteness and courage. 

The chronicles of the time have left us imper- 
fect accounts of ten of these murderous tribes, sub- 
dued and made to give guarantees of peaceful 
conduct by Alexander in the campaigns that he per- 
sonally conducted against them in the west half of 
Persia! This number does not include the Mar- 
dians and Tarpurians and other robber tribes over- 
come and brought under subjection by him in his 
campaign in central and eastern Persia. His deter- 
mination to bring the outlaws under peaceful con- 
trol early manifested itself in the conquest of the 
cotmtry and secured for him at once the grateful 
thanks of the people and in a measure reconciled 
them to his subversion of Persian rule, recognizing 
as they did that the outlawed communities existed 
and pursued their nefarious calling under the pro- 
tection, in a measure, of the Persian Kings. 

It was in pursuance of his fixed purpose to bring 
these tribes under subjection to law and order, that 
while resting his army at Phaselis, he determined 
to make a campaign against the Pisidians, a power- 
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ful and widely extendea community of robbers pos- 
sessing a mountain stronghold in the immediate 
vicinity and from which they were in the habit, from 
time tQ time, of plundering the peaceful denizens of 
the neighbouring plains. In this expedition he gave 
the first effective intimation to the world that his 
was a mission of peace as well as war ; that it was 
his purpose to establish law and order everywhere 
throughout the land; to protect the peaceably in- 
clined against all who sought to prey upon them. 

In these obscure expeditions in which the King 
shared the labours and dangers of the common 
soldier, in addition to bearing the responsibilities 
of command, he evinced the qualities of a great and 
popular leader in a field quite apart and altogether 
distinct from that in which we are accustomed to 
think of him. Because of the dangers and perplex- 
ities these isolated forays involved, it is a source 
of regret to all lovers of the great King that they 
cannot follow him in his wanderings through the 
wastes and trackless mountains of the country. 
Nothing that attended his well-known campaigns 
and battles could, it is apparent, be more interesting 
than an account of the incidents attending his 
marches, conflicts, and dealings with the barbarians 
of the hills who recognized no law or privilege 
save that based on superior strength and courage. 
In these obscure campaigns requiring celerity of 
movement ^in districts devoid of roads, tents and 
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every other hindrance were often left behind, the 
King and those with him sleeping in the open, their 
bed being the bare ground or the boughs of trees, 
their only covering the military cloaks about their 
backs. In these excursions it frequently happened 
that the King and his followers were lost to the 
world for days at a time, he himself on emerging 
from the highlands, being the first to announce to 
his anxious army the success of the expedition. 

.Unfortunately for us the scribes who followed 
the army to recount its doings had little taste for the 
hardships and dangers of these strenuous cam- 
paigns which were often conducted in the winter 
months amid mountains covered with snow and ice ; 
and so they rested in camp, telling us merely that 
the King went on such and such an expedition 
against this or that robber tribe. Thus his deeds 
and those of his brave followers as they traversed 
the remote fastnesses of the country, threatened at 
every step by the ambuscades and pitfalls prepared 
by an alert and cunning enemy, are in the majority 
of instances left wholly to conjecture. It was, how- 
ever, laborious and hazardous acts of this nature 
undertaken by Alexander, of which the world knew 
nothing and which consequently were without pub- 
lic recognition or honour, that added to the admira- 
tion and love his soldiers bore him and made them 
desirous above all things of gaining his approba- 
tion. 
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Such were briefly the hardships and danger 
lasting through the conquest — suffered by the King 
and his brave soldiers in bringing the predatory 
bands of Persia under subjection to law and order, 
yet the historian Grote and many other notable 
writers speak of them lightly as ebullitions of sav- 
age temper; expeditions set on foot by Alexander 
merely to gratify his man hunting instincts I 
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CHAPTER XIV 



THE GORDIAN KNOT. THE KING's SICKNESS AT 

TARSUS 



Returning to Phaselis after overcoming the 
stronghold of the Pisidian outlaws, and exacting 
guarantees of peaceful conduct for the future, 
Alexander presently resumed his campaign, the 
objective point for the moment being Perge, a 
mountain city of great strength and strategical 
importance to the east. Sending a part of his troops 
by a roundabout mountain road, Alexander in per- 
son accompanied the remaining force, taking his 
way by the dangerous pass lying between Mt. Cli- 
max and the sea. This path, always partly sub- 
merged, could only be traversed when a north wind 
beat back the waves, and at such times was exceed- 
ingly dangerous because of the possibility of the 
wayfarer being surprised by the returning waters. 
However, as the city the King sought to surprise 
could only be reached in this way without the enemy 
becoming aware of his purpose, he confidently 
entered the dangerous pass bordered on the land 
side by a perpendicular cliff, the water at its base 
reaching to the men's waists. Fortunately the move- 
ment was attended with success, the column emerg- 
ing from the perilous situation without the loss of a 
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man, and thus was able to achieve the object of the 
hazardous undertaking. Writers speak of the good 
fortune that attended the incident as a part of Alex- 
ander's luck! It is probable, however, that he 
planned the time and manner of traversing the dan- 
gerous pass as carefully as he did every movement 
of the Macedonian army in battle and on the march. 
It resulted from the successful movement that not 
only Perge, but the cities of Side, Syllium and As- 
pendus, neighbouring strongholds, astonished and 
terrified at his unexpected coming, yielded without 
a struggle — the latter, however, only after Alexan- 
der had occupied the approaches to the mountain 
fortress with a strong body of troops. 

Directing his march now toward the interior, he 
approached the Taurus Mountains in the direction 
of Phrygia, surprising, on his way, by a quick night 
attack, the impregnable defiles of Termessus, thus 
opening up the road to Sagalassus, one of the great 
mountain strongholds of the warlike Pisidians. 
This fortress lay along the upper heights of the 
Taurus Mountains, and the inhabitants, confident 
in their strength, marshalled their forces before its 
walls to oppose the King's advance. Fighting with 
courage and determination they assailed Alexander 
on both his flanks from cunningly contrived am- 
bushes, his troops in consequence being thrown into 
more or less disorder. But the Phalangites being 
hurried up, headed by the King in person, the day 
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was saved. Brave to rashness, the Pisidians threw 
themselves against the impassable ranks of the 
invincible corps, but unavailingly, until at last, 
unable to beat down the long, protruding spears, and 
convinced of the futility of further effort, they 
sought safety within the fortress. . Continuing his 
advance, Alexander next attacked the stronghold 
itself which the Pisidians, after fruitless efforts at 
defense, surrendered. From this place of vantage 
he made expeditions against the remaining strong- 
holds of the predatory motmtain hordes, tmtil, 
through capture or by negotiations, he at last 
brought the barbarians under subjection to law and 
order. 

Continuing his march into Phrygia, he reached 
Celaenae, a fortress built on an inaccessible rock near 
the headwaters of the Maeander. Here, loath to 
sacrifice the men that the storming of the strong- 
hold would involve, he arranged terms of surrender 
for a future day, and these being perfected, con- 
tinued his march to Gordium, where the invading 
army was once more reunited. While at Gordium, 
Alexander untangled — or cut — the Gordian knot, 
the solution of which, so the legend ran, foretold 
the domination of Asia. This device of the primi- 
tive Kings, which has become a synonym for unsolv- 
able problems, has always been a favourite theme of 
historians. From the account we have it appears 
that in remote days, the gods directed the people 
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to choose as their rulers two Phrygian peasants, 
Gordius and his son Midas, and in conformity there- 
with they were duly made kings in the order named. 
Dying, these ancient rulers left a primitive waggon 
or cart which the people greatly treasured and 
sacredly preserved in the Citadel. A cord made of 
the bark of the cornel tree fixed the yoke to the 
pole of the cart, so ingeniously entangled and 
twisted as to form a knot no one had ever been able 
to untie. Many had been led to attempt the feat, 
however, for he who should undo the knot, so the 
legend ran, was destined to govern the empire of 
Asia. Alexander was led to visit the Citadel for the 
purpose of examining the ancient relic, but upon 
attempting to untie the knot, was no more success- 
ful than those who had preceded him. At last com- 
prehending the fact and impatient at his failure, he 
drew his sword and severed the entanglement. His 
act was hailed by his followers as the solution of 
the matter and foretold, as they believed, his ulti- 
mate possession of the Persian kingdom! 

333^ B.C. 

From Gordium Alexander marched with his 
whole force to Ancyra, where the Cappadocians, 
a hiph-spiritcd people, tendered their submission 
under reservations which he gladly accorded them. 
Continuing his course to the east, he crossed the 
Halys, subduing the countries beyond the great river 
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as far as the Iris. In the cities thus acquired, as in 
all those that had previously submitted, he estab- 
lished liberal laws, turning the government over to 
the enlightened party, and, in the case of the Greek 
towns, re-established the ancient practices and cus- 
toms of their native cotmtry. Being now master of 
all Asia Minor west of the Taurus Mountains, he 
determined to cross this great range with the view 
of meeting the army which the Persian King was 
collecting to oppose him. An obstacle to be over- 
come, however, was the pass known as the Gates of 
Cilicia, which narrow gorge, three thousand six 
hundred feet above the sea, was practically invul- 
nerable if guarded by an alert enemy. But, hap- 
pily for the Macedonians, the Persians made no 
adequate attempt to defend the pass, and Alexan- 
der personally leading a body of chosen troops 
against the stronghold in a night attack, the force 
left for its protection was driven off and the defile 
secured. Thus the King entered Cilicia, where he 
learned that the Persian commander at Tarsus, 
despairing of holding the ancient city, contemplated 
plundering the place and afterward burning it. 
Hastily detaching a strong force of cavalry and 
light infantry, Alexander, however, by a forced 
march succeeded in reaching the imperiled city in 
time and taking the garrison by surprise put it to 
flight ere harm was done. 
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It was in this city, students of history will remem- 
ber, that Alexander was stricken with a fever, 
brought on by bathing in the icy river while over- 
heated from a midday march. In the crisis of the 
disease, however, when life was despaired of, 
Philip, his physician, fortunate in the draught he 
prepared, was able to save the King's life. It is 
related that as the King accepted the medicine witli 
one hand with the other he handed the leech a let- 
ter from Parmenio warning him that the physician, 
Philip, had been bribed by the Persian Monarch to 
poison him. Alexander, however, confident in the 
leech's integrity, swallowed the draught, and its 
effect being fortunate his recovery rapidly followed. 
Ere this and during the progress of the King's sick- 
ness, the alarm was spread abroad that his physi- 
cians refused to prescribe for him lest they be after- 
ward accused of causing his death. It was in this 
emergency that the leech, Philip, acted. Meanwhile 
great confusion and fear prevailed throughout the 
army, which the officers found it impossible to con- 
trol. It was, indeed, the first mishap that had 
occurred during the invasion to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the soldiers. For so long as the King was 
with them they had not thought of their where- 
abouts, or where he led them, or of their remote- 
ness from Macedonia, and the impossibility of suc- 
cour reaching them, should aught happen. But now 
deprived of their leader they were as children, sheep 
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without a shepherd, and in their fright told each 
other of the fate that had befallen the Grecian fol- 
lowers of Cyrus tlie Younger when deprived of his 
leadership, as they were now by the sickness and 
possible death of Alexander. It was of no account 
that the generals sought to calm their abject fears; 
they listened in silence, and while no open violence 
had yet occurred, nothing, it was believed, could 
stay their mad rage if the King's sickness should 
have a fatal termination. It was as if a plague pre- 
vailed or some horrible danger threatened the city. 
Few of the frightened inhabitants dared venture 
abroad and men scarce spoke to each other as they 
passed in the dark and tortuous streets. Houses 
were darkened as if abandoned, and the doors of 
shops barred, or if opened it was with reluctance 
and onlv to those known to be friendlv. This fear 
spread beyond tlie city walls, so that provisions were 
no longer brought in from the country, and because 
of it famine threatened the terrified inhabitants. 
At every gate men and women, singly and in num- 
bers, fled the stricken place, taking with them such 
goods as they could carry in their arms or on pack- 
animals, leaving the remainder unguarded in their 
homes and shops. 

As the sickness of the King progressed and his 
death seemed imminent, the soldiers disregarding 
the discipline of the camp, cried out asking whence 
came the mysterious sickness : the striking down of 
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one who had never known ailment, whom no labour 
could fatigue, no hardship cause to murmur, no 
march so difficult or prolonged as to lessen his 
ardour ! Most strange, the wise ones said. Poison, 
the common soldiers at first whispered, and then 
openly proclaimed in the camp and on the streets as 
the days wore on! Came the calamity from an 
enemy within tlie royal household, or had the city, 
as many believed, poisoned the water wherein the 
King had bathed? The more superstitious believed 
it to be the work of sorcerers, for it was said there 
were dire rumblings of the earth, and flames had 
issued from the river as the King emerged from 
his bath, shaking as with an ague. Woe to the 
wicked city if he should die, and the citizens, noting 
the ugly temper of the troops, fled in terror, while 
those constrained to stay hid their treasures, and 
going to the temples offered oblations to the gods, 
praying for the King's recovery and their own pres- 
ervation from the danger that threatened them. 
Great was the rejoicing, therefore, when it was 
reported that the King's illness had taken a more 
favourable turn and at last when all danger had 
passed, the soldiers and inhabitants could not be 
restrained in their wild demonstrations of joy over 
the happy event. 

Awakened to life and energ}% Alexander imme- 
diately upon his recovery, led an expedition against 
the cities of Anchialus and Soli in the west, both 
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of which strongholds yielded to his arms. Thence 
he continued his march against a tribe of robbers 
and murderers who occupied the mountain fast- 
nesses of rugged Cilicia and bringing them under 
subjection relieved the commimity from further 
fear of their exactions, securing at the same time 
his commtmications by the Cilician Gates with the 
north and west, which the outlaws had threatened. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE BATTLE OF ISSUS 
333 B. C. 

Returning to Tarsus after his successful cam- 
paign in rugged Cilicia, Alexander continued his 
march to the east, occupying Megarsus and Mallus 
and establishing in both, governments conforma- 
tory to the desires of the inhabitants. It was while 
at the last city that he learned of the presence of 
Darius with an army of six hundred thousand men 
encamped on the plains of Sochi, beyond the Amanic 
range of mountains that bordered the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean. Calling a council of war, the 
officers concurred in his advice to the effect that no 
time should be lost in seeking the enemy and giving 
battle. The army accordingly resumed its course 
along the extreme northeastern coast of the Medi- 
terranean, passing the town of Issus and traversing 
the Syrian Gates, a narrow defile between Mt. 
Amanus and the sea, two days journey from where 
Darius was supposed to be encamped. WTiile mak- 
ing preparations to continue his march through the 
mountain gorge that led to the plains above, Alex- 
ander learned that Darius had descended to the val- 
ley bordering the sea and now occupied the town of 
Issus, in the rear of the Macedonian army, where 
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Alexander had left his sick and disabled soldiers, 
and which the Persians, in conformity with their 
usual practices, had cruelly misused and afterward 
put to death. This outrage on the helpless invalids, 
as may be supposed, greatly enraged the Macedo- 
nians and did not incline them to mercy in the battle 
that followed. In explanation of Darius' presence 
at Issus it appeared that he had been wrongly 
informed as to the reason of Alexander's prolonged 
stay at Tarsus, and believing it was because the 
Macedonian King was afraid to meet him in battle, 
he had most unwisely abandoned the plains of Sochi 
to seek his enemy in the country to the west. Thus 
it was that with his army of six hundred thousand 
men he had left the highlands and descended to the 
valley through the Armanic Gates, a mountain pass 
at the extreme northeastern corner of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

On reaching Issus great was his surprise to learn 
that Alexander's long stay at Tarsus had been occa- 
sioned by sickness and subsequent campaigns in 
Cilicia and Caria and not through fear to meet him 
in battle. But afterward, being free, the Macedo- 
nian King had set out in search of the Persian host, 
and believing it to be still awaiting him on the plains 
of Sochi had passed through Issus, designing to 
reach the upper country by the Syrian Gates to the 
south. In this way the two kings had missed each 
other; Darius coming down to the sea in Alexan- 
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der*s rear, while the latter was hurrying fprward 
to seek him by another route. All this was so con- 
trary to what Darius had been led to expect that it 
threw him into the greatest alarm, though Charide- 
mus, the Athenian general and an exile from his 
country, had assured him that the Macedonian King 
would in his own time seek him wherever he might 
be found; and that only on an extended field such 
as the Sochian plain could the Persians hope to be 
successful in battle. Afterwards on the Athenian 
persisting in this, and being accused of treasonable 
intent, the great King in a rage had grasped him by 
the girdle, the Persian act of condemnation and 
signal of death. 

Surprised at Darius' inexplainable action in leav- 
ing the advantageous position, where his great army 
could be manoeuvred to advantage, Alexander nev- 
ertheless instantly turned about and re-occupied the 
Syrian Gates lest the pass should be blocked by the 
Persian force. Marshalling his army, the succeed- 
ing morning he marched straight for the enemy, 
coming upon the Persians about midday as they 
were drawn up in battle array beyond the Pinarus, 
a little mountain stream that crossed the narrow 
plain some miles south of Issus. In marshalling his 
forces to meet Alexander, Darius, avoiding the mis- 
take at the Granicus, placed his heavy armed Greek 
stipendiaries, thirty thousand strong, in front fac- 
ing the mountain stream. On either side of these 
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were thirty thousand shield-bearing guards, trained 
to fight hand to hand, and on his extreme left 
twenty thousand Cardaces, light troops, to threaten 
Alexander's right flank. The Persian iron-clad cav- 
alry, thirty thousand strong, he placed on the 
extreme right, their flank resting on the sea. Be- 
hind the Greek mercenaries were the Immortals and 
kinsmen of the Persian King, picked troops, twenty 
thousand strong. In the midst of these last Darius 
took his station in a chariot drawn by four horses 
abreast. Behind the forces thus described were his 
mixed troops, four hundred and forty thousand in 
nxmiber. Opposed to this force the Macedonian 
army numbered, all told, thirty thousand men. 

Never perhaps has battlefield had more pictur- 
esque setting! A narrow plain a mile and a half in 
width bordered on the west by the Mediterranean 
Sea and on the east by a chain of lofty mountains, 
forest covered, in the shadows of which, indeed, ere 
the day closed, thousands of panic-stricken fugitives 
were to seek a place of refuge. Across the level 
plain the placid mountain stream wound its tor- 
tuous way as if loath to lose itself in the waters of 
the sea. To the north the village of Issus could be 
faintly seen and far to the south the rugged out- 
lines of the pass or gorge known as the Syrian 
Gates. On the northern bank of the mountain 
stream and closely following its many windings the 
army of Darius, as already stated, waited in still 
expectancy the coming battle. 
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The Macedonians as they neared the little river 
from the south, halted and while they rested Alex- 
ander rode back and forth in front, saluting the 
various bodies of troops and calling many of the 
men familiarly by name, urging one and all to attack 
the enemy with confidence and a courageous front. 
Inspired by his presence and confident speech, the 
soldiers, excited to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, 
cheered their response, evincing in their manner a 
firm determination to fulfill the expectation of their 
King. On Alexander's giving the order, the battle 
opened, the Macedonian slingers, darters and bow- 
men running forward and assailing the Persian 
force with darts and missiles striving thereby to 
confuse the solid array. Their purpose accom- 
plished they hurriedly fell back between the brig- 
ades of regular troops, now rapidly advancing. And 
as the latter presently came within the enemy's zone 
and were in turn assailed by darts and missiles, at a 
signal they rushed forward on the double quick and 
in that array dashed into the stream behind which 
the Persians waited. Meanwhile the Cardaces, the 
force posted on the side of the mountain to threaten 
the right flank of the Macedonians had been put to 
flight by the charge of a body of troops which Ale:t- 
ander had sent against them. 

In the forward movement of the Macedonians, 

tlie Phalanx occupied the center and on its right the 

Hypaspists and Companions led by Alexander in 
12 
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person. As the Phalanx and Hypaspists entered the 
stream and successfully charged the Greek merce- 
naries beyond, Alexander leading the Companions 
and supported by Hypaspists, made a detour, direct- 
ing his attack against the left wing of the enemy. 
Surprised and dismayed by the unexpected and 
impetuous charge, it presently gave way, leaving 
Alexander free to turn his attention elsewhere. And 
fortunately, for the Phalanx had been met as it 
gained a partial foothold on the opposite bank of 
the stream by the Grecian mercenaries with such 
courage and determination that it was thrown into 
disorder and, reeling before the attack, showed 
signs of giving way, thus exposing the Macedo- 
nians' right flank to the enemy. Perceiving the dan- 
ger, Alexander whirled to the left and with the 
Companions and Hypaspists assailed the Grecian 
mercenaries on their left flank and with such direc- 
tion and impetuous courage as to presently throw 
them into disorder, thus relieving the sorely pressed 
Phalangites from their strenuous attack. Satisfied 
that the ri^^fht flank of his arniv was now secure and 
that the Phalanx needed no further assistance, Alex- 
ander turned to the right and directed his charge 
straight for the Persian monarch — the center of 
resistance and the inspiration of the Persian army 
— for if successful there victorv would follow with- 
out further eff'ort. Hewing a path as he swept for- 
ward amid the terrifying cries of the Companions 
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and Hypaspists, the enemy met the attack with reso- 
lute courage, but intent upon his purpose, he con- 
tinued to push his way. At last, nearing the person 
of Darius he was met by the Immortals and kins- 
men who guarded the King's person and here the 
contest raged for a considerable time, uncertain of 
issue, the ground strewn with the dead and dying. 
But Darius, apprehensive of Alexander's ever 
increasing advantage and seeing, moreover, that the 
Persian line of retreat was threatened, foreseeing 
the defeat of his forces, hastily abandoned his entan- 
gled chariot and mounting another sought safety in 
flight. But his progress being hindered in this as 
in the other, he hurriedly quit the vehicle and mount- 
ing a waiting horse, effected his escape from the 
field, leaving his bow, shield and regal mantle as 
trophies to his enemy.* Upon observing Darius' 
flight, his followers at once gave voice to the fateful 
cry, "The King flees," upon which, disheartened, 
they one and all sought safety in flight. Thus the 
great and decisive battle ended, the pursuit that fol- 
lowed being cut short by darkness which quickly 
overspread the plain. f 

After the pursuit from which Alexander returned 
wounded, on being conducted to the tent of the Per- 

*Sce Frontispiece. 

tThe battle of Tssus was really the determining conflict of the 
war. demonstrating as it did that the superior organization of the 
Macedonians and Alexander's personal prowess and genius in battle 
could not be overcome by any force that Danus could bring against 
him. 
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sian King, he found in a room apart, to his great 
surprise, Statira, Darius' Queen, and her young son 
and two daughters ; also Sisygambis, the mother of 
the Persian Monarch. Sending word to the Queen 
who was distraught and in tears, of the safety of 
her husband, Alexander, on the following morn- 
ing, accompanied by Hephaestion, paid her a visit 
of ceremony, assuring her that he did not make war 
on women, and that she should be treated with the 
same dignity and consideration she had received as 
Queen of Persia. In this he was better than his 
word, but he would never thereafter allow himself 
to see her lest it might be construed to her disadvan- 
tage, in which determination he chivalrously per- 
sisted up to the time of her death. He, however, 
would not consent to deliver her or her children up 
to the Persian King, holding them to be necessary 
hostages for the safety of his people, it being the 
practice of the Persians, as at Issus, to mutilate 
and put to death any Grecians so unfortunate as to 
fall into their hands. Nor would Alexander listen 
to Darius' subsequent tender of friendship and alli- 
ance as between two kings. In reply he accused the 
Persian of instigating and aiding in the murder of 
Philip of Macedon and otherwise stirring up the 
Grecian cities against Macedonia, adding, "Now by 
the grace of the gods I have been victorious, first 
over your satraps, next over yourself. I have taken 
care of all who submit to me, and made them satis- 
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fied with their lot. Come yourself to me also, as to 
the master of all Asia ! Come without fear of suf- 
fering harm ; ask me and you shall receive back your 
mother and wife, and anything else which you 
please. When next you write to me, however, 
address me not as an equal, but as lord of Asia and 
of all that belongs to you; otherwise I shall deal 
with you as a wrong-doer. If you intend to con- 
test the kingdom with me, stand and fight for it, 
and do not run away. I shall march forward against 
you, wherever you may be." At a later day, near 
the end of the siege of Tyre, Darius wrote to him 
again offering him 10,000 talents and his daughter 
in marriage, and the territory west of the Euphrates, 
in ransom for his family and Alexander's friend- 
ship as an ally. To this Alexander answered that 
the treasures of Persia, including all its territory 
and possessions belonged to him of right as Con- 
queror; moreover, that if it was his pleasure to 
marry Darius' daughter, there was nothing to pre- 
vent it; and finished by asking Darius, as before, to 
come to him if he desired any act of friendship. 
Alexander's firmness in claiming all seemed to risk 
too much and Parmenio, his veteran general, on 
being made acquainted with the facts, remarked 
that if he were Alexander he would accept Darius' 
oflfer. To which Alexander replied that if he were 
Parmenio he would, but being Alexander, he would 
not. 
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The chroniclers of the time, in describing the bat- 
tle of Issus, say that when word was brought Alex- 
ander that the family of the Persian King was 
among the prisoners, he was more lively affected 
with their misfortune than with his own success. 
In his subsequent treatment of them, conforming to 
his promise made to Statira, he diminished nothing 
of their equipage, or of the attentions and respect 
formerly paid them, allowing them indeed larger 
pensions for their maintenance than they had before 
received. But the noblest and most royal part of 
their usage was, as Plutarch recounts, that he 
treated his illustrious prisoners according to their 
virtue and character, not suffering them to hear, or 
receive, or so much as to apprehend anything that 
was unbecoming. So that they seemed lodged in 
some temple, or holy virgin chambers, where they 
enjoyed their privacy, sacred and uninterrupted, 
rather than in the camp of an enemy. Plutarch 
further recounts that Darius' wife was the most 
beautiful princess then living, her daughter being 
not unworthy of her in this respect, but Alexander 
esteeming it more kingly to govern himself than to 
overcome his enemies, sought no intimacy with 
either of them. History also recounts — though its 
truth is questioned — that when Darius heard of the 
treatment accorded his Queen, he lifted up his 
hands, exclaiming, "Ye gods of my family, and of 
my kingdom, if it be possible, I beseech you to 
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restore the declining affairs of Persia, that I may 
leave them in as flourishing a condition as I found 
them, and have it in my power to make a grateful 
return to Alexander for the kindness which in my 
adversity he has shown to those who are dearest 
to me. But if, indeed, the fatal time be come, which 
is to g^ve a period to the Persian monarchy, if our 
ruin be a debt that must be paid to the divine jeal- 
ousy and the vicissitude of things, then I beseech 
you grant that no other man but Alexander may 
sit upon the throne of Cyrus." 

Alexander appears to have possessed all the pride 
of Le Grand Monarque, Louis XIV, but differed 
from the French King in this that he treated with 
patience and indulgence all who came to him, but 
while doing this steadfastly refused to recognize 
any one as his equal. Hence his refusal when Dar- 
ius sought to treat with him on such terms. "Come 
to mc and I will give thee all thou canst ask," he 
wrote, the substance of which was that he would 
make abundant provision for the unfortunate mon- 
arch including the delivering up to him of his Queen 
and children if he would submit himself to his, 
Alexander's, grace. It was unfortunate that the 
unhappy monarch did not avail himself of this gen- 
erous offer, if, indeed, he was in a position to do so: 
but it is quite possible that, hedged about as he 
was by exalted princes of the roj'al family, like 
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Bessus, who were jealous of his power and hoped 
to succeed him if he fell, he found it impossible. 

Among the treasures of the King's tent that came 
into the possession of Alexander after the battle, 
was a richly jeweled casket which he greatly 
admired and in which he directed should be kept his 
copy of the Iliad and that at night the treasure 
should be placed beneath his pillow. 

This ostentatious exploitation of the Iliad, how- 
ever, was due only in part to love of Homer; its 
particular and especial purpose — as in the case of 
his visit to the tomb of Achilles — being for effect 
on the Grecian people ; to stir them to recollections 
of the heroic age of Greece. But more particularly 
to attract the interest of the Athenians, for he 
thought the men of Athens, of all Greece, afforded 
the only fit material for advisers and law makers in 
reorganizing and blending the governments of the 
east and the west. It was this and his respect for 
the exalted talent of Demosthenes, that led him 
to spare that great man, his bitter enemy. His suc- 
cessors, mere soldiers, having no use for Demos- 
thenes or men of his character, hunted them to 
death. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SIEGES OP TYRE AND GAZA« LEGENDS OF THE 

ANCIENT CITIES 

333-33^ B.C. 

After the battle of Issus, Alexander continued 
his march to the south, following the Mediterranean 
coast. In his progress, petty kings who ruled over 
different cities and islands sent embassies or came 
tliemselves to offer submission. This was thought 
remarkable, for some of these ancient strongholds 
had never yielded to either the Assyrian or Persian 
kings. But now, as if recognizing a power greater 
than any known before, they yielded up their cities, 
and with them expressions of confidence and friend- 
ship. In some cases princes came to represent the 
rulers, the latter being absent at sea under mandate 
from Darius. But the people, fearing Alexander's 
might and hearing of his generous treatment of 
those who yielded, one and all compelled their rulers 
to make peace with the conquering King. In this 
way the great island strongholds of Rhodes and 
Cyprus yielded, and also the cities of Aradus and 
Byblos and Sidon. Thus the King advanced, and 
his progress was not unlike that of the Persian mon- 
archs, for the people, knowing no difference, pros- 
trated themselves before him ; and this to the great 

17S 
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and growing disquietude of the Macedonian leaders, 
who were accustomed to treat their Kings in a very 
democratic manner. But aside from these disturb- 
ing incidents, forerunner of the discontent of the 
future, the progress of the army was one of confi- 
dent expectation and deHght. To the east tree- 
clad mountains looked down on the marching col- 
umn and to the west the sparkling waters of the 
Mediterranean, dotted with fishing crafts and Phoe- 
nician ships, interested and gladdened the eyes of 
the exultant soldiers. Beside the highway and in 
the fields beyond, attractive villas half hidden by 
trees and hanging vines enlivened the landscape and 
indicated the abundant prosperity of the closely set- 
tled country. Through this enchanted valley the 
army made its way and it was in a spirit of trium- 
phant exaltation that it finally approached Tyre, a 
city of courageous and enterprising inhabitants 
wliose white winged ships had for ages frequented 
every known sea and market. The seat of Phoenician 
influence and power, it was little given to war but 
had been known throughout all time for its heroic 
defense of its homes and marts of trade. In the 
prehistoric age, these hardy voyagers safeguarded 
their ventures by the erection of Cyclopean fort- 
resses on the borders of the sea in distant and sav- 
age countries; but of these undertakings they pre- 
served no record, and the names of the strongholds 
are all wc have to indicate their Phoenician origin. 
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Despising alike the needs of history and thoughts 
of fame, they gave up their lives to the attainment 
of material things, the observance of their cruel and 
idolatrous beliefs being an exception; the ingenious 
builders of the alphabet, they had no use for letters 
save to further business and recount its activities. 

As the Macedonian army approached the island 
city, encompassed about as it was by a mighty wall, 
it was met by a deputation of citizens offering sub- 
mission, but refusing Alexander permission to enter 
the gates of the stronghold. This he rightly con- 
strued as a determination on their part to preserve 
an attitude of armed neutrality, a position that 
would enable them to side with either party as the 
vicissitudes of the conflict dictated. This could not 
be looked upon otherwise than as a menace in view 
of the strength of the armed city and its great array 
of ships of war, that might at any moment render 
his purposes uncertain of accomplishment or perma- 
nency. He, therefore, determined, on their persist- 
ing in their refusal to grant him entrance to the 
fortress, to lay siege to the stronghold which was 
situated on an island half a mile from the mainland. 
The city thus protected by the sea, was surrounded 
bv a wall of cut stone one hundred and fiftv feet 
in height and one hundred feet across the top. As 
Alexander had no ships it was impossible for him to 
reach the stronghold except by means of a mole, 
and this he at once set about constructing, the 
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embankment being two hundred feet in width. The 
imdertaking proved one of incredible labour and 
difficulty and was months in accomplishment, but 
as it neared completion and the expectation of the 
besieging force was elated thereby, the Tyrians sud- 
denly emerged from the interior harbour of the fort- 
ress and by means of a fire ship filled with combus- 
tibles, set fire to Alexander's machines and engines, 
and other inflammable material collected on the 
made land. This misfortune was followed by a great 
storm which washed away the huge filling, practi- 
cally destroying all the work that had been done. 
Setting his force to reconstruct the great embank- 
ment, Alexander hastened to Sidon, and that city 
with its neighbours being now free from service with 
Darius, Voluntarily tendered him their warships, 
three hundred in number. With these he was able 
to sail back to Tyre with a fleet outnumbering that 
of his stubborn enemy. This superiority was pres- 
ently still further increased by an engagement which 
the Tyrians were so incautious as to invite, and in 
which great numbers of their vessels were captured 
or destroyed by the ships which Alexander led 
against them in person. Having now the advan- 
tage, he assailed the walls of the city night and day, 
until at last, a breach being effected, he personally 
led the assault, and beating back the enemy mounted 
the wall from which a descent was made into the 
city. Here the struggle continued with incredible 
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ferocity, ending at last in the victory of the Mace- 
donians and the slaughter or enslavement of the 
entire population. 

In describing the operations about Tyre, it is 
impossible to give more than the salient features. 
A description of the siege in detail and the vigour 
and courage that characterized it would fill many 
volumes. Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian King, 
besieged the mighty fortress for thirteen years 
(585-572 B. C.) but was finally compelled to with- 
draw humiliated and baffled. Shahiianeser, the 
Assyrian King, after five years of unsuccessful 
effort {y2y''y22 B. C.) was at last compelled to 
withdraw with no better success. What they failed 
to do, Alexander accomplished in eight months! 
Many of the details connected with the siege are 
unfortunately lacking, so that here as elsewhere in 
connection with Alexander's far reaching cam- 
paigns, those who would measure his activities must 
read between the lines to comprehend their vastness 
and the wisdom and courageous effort that brought 
them to a successful issue. No historian has been 
able indeed to recount except in part the military 
and civic accomplishments of his reign — as they 
have in the cases of Caesar and Napoleon — and it 
is only by realizing what we know he achieved in 
his thirteen years of active life, that we can par- 
tially comprehend the vastness of his deeds and the 
genius and incredible labour they involved. 
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The siege throughout was memorable as one of 
surprises, perils, disappointments, tempests and 
wrecks; of ever changing conflict, terminating at 
last in victory followed by putting to death two 
thousand soldiers — the inhabitants being spared — 
who had been active as defenders of the mighty 
fortress and participants in the cruel indignities 
suffered by the Macedonians so unfortunate as to 
fall into their hands. Tamburlaine would have felt 
belittled we may believe had he left a child alive 
after a siege so prolonged and harassing to his 
temper and majesty. And, similarly, Caesar, in his 
conquest of Gaul, when arrested in his progress by 
the harassing siege of Bourges, on its capture — 
and in a frenzy of rage — gave over the great and 
populous city to sack, putting all to death, sparing 
neither man, woman nor child! Such procedure 
was not unusual, for while murder was esteemed a 
crime among the ancients very much as it is today, 
the putting to death of enemies arrayed in open 
conflict meant nothing. It was a question of policy, 
merely, whether to spare, to destroy, or to enslave. 
The moral was the same and quite unobjectionable 
whichever course was followed ! 

The Tyrians were noted as of persistent thrift 
and subtile knowledge of trade, far reaching in their 
commercial ventures and quick to take advantage 
of those less adroit than themselves. Under their 
tutelage, the savages that in ancient times inhabited 
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the coast of the neighbouring seas were led to look 
upon the world with more enlightened eyes; to 
become, little by little, familiar with the comforts 
of life and the power and strength that comes of 
methodical effort. At heart, however, the Tyrians 
were quite as cruel and little more civilized than the 
barbarians they taught the arts of trade. They 
still offered up human beings as sacrifices, but in 
the case of the well-to-do, it was a vicarious offer- 
ing, for only when the emergencies of the state 
were desperate beyond remedy, could they be 
induced to offer up their own offspring as required 
to do, in propitiation of the outraged gods. And 
beneath their white winged sails that spread a civ- 
ilizing commerce far and wide, the same sails bore 
from every trading port such captives as could be 
entrapped by the Tyrians in the hurried hour of 
departure, to be borne away and sold into slavery 
in some far distant port. For the Tyrians like the 
Carthaginians, recognized every source of gain as 
legitimate and praiseworlhy. No community it may 
be said having an abiding place on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and its network of connecting seas, 
escaped the loss of one or more of its members, sold 
into slavery by the pilfering traders. And if by 
chance the Phoenicians, enslaved and scattered 
abroad on the fall of Tyre, found their way to the 
districts thus roblx^d, it was but the payment of a 
debt due perhaps for a thousand years or more. 
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Intelligent and far-seeing in all their measures and 
courageous to the point of frenzy in defense of 
their families and property, the capture of their 
seemingly impregnable stronghold will ever be 
esteemed one of the greatest achievements in the 
military history of mankind. 

Alexander's base on the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean, being made secure by the capture 
of the last remaining stronghold on the sea, he 
continued his march to Gaza, an historic city, the 
origin of which is lost in the darkness of the past. 
It is of especial interest to Christian nations as 
one of the strongholds of the Canaanites ere the 
coming of the Israelites. But on the advent of the 
latter, owing to its strategical importance and great 
wealth, it became a source of perpetual strife 
between them and their warlike neighbours. The 
Hebrews, invincible in courage and strength, suc- 
cessful in their attack today would in turn be driven 
out on the morrow by men equally brave and enter- 
prising! 

The city is of further agreeable interest to us, as 
being the theatre of Samson's most memorable 
achievement. It was there also in a nocturnal visit, 
savouring of passion and adventure, that he, in 
avoidance of his enemies, carried away the outer 
gate of the stronghold on his back in making his 
escape. After Delilah's betrayal of him to the 
Philistines he was taken to Gaza and blind and for- 
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lorn, made to grind the com of his implacable 
enemies. In scorn of him in this extremity of his 
life and to adorn a holiday, the populace in idle 
merriment, brought him to the temple, on the roof 
of which three thousand feasted and made merry. 
But while they feasted and he rested between the 
supporting columns of the great temple, in mad 
rage and exerting all his strength — so we read in 
sacred history — ^he pulled down the mighty edifice, 
sacrificing his life to attain the destruction of his 
enemies.* 

Of the history of the ancient stronghold, Alex- 
ander probably knew little and of Samson, the 
Israelitish hero and ruler, nothing at all! The 
possession of the city was necessary to his aims, 
and on its refusing submission, he at once com- 
menced its sjege. The great fortress was located 
in a sandy desert, two miles from the sea, and was 
built on an artificial mound fifty feet in height, 
above which embattled walls completely encircled 
and protected the place. It was the world's store- 
house for the rich oils and spices of the Orient and, 

♦The questionings student, however, following attentively the 
biblical account of the destruction of the temple, and reading be- 
tween the lines, will construe it to mean that Samson's countrymen 
coming to his rescue, surprised and attacked the Philistines when 
feasting and off their guard. In the destruction of the temple that 
followed. Samson, connifcd in the dungeon of the edifice, it is prob- 
able, lost his life ; but being the inciting cause of the foray, and the 
Defender and Judge of Israel, credit for the destruction of the 
Pagan temple and consequent loss of life, was accorded him, in the 
sense that men speak of battles being won by Napoleon or Caesar 
or Grant 
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aside from its commercial importance, guarded the 
gateway between Egypt and Syria and the territory 
bordering the Red Sea on the north. After four 
months of incredible labour and continuous fight- 
ing, the Macedonians succeeded in constructing a 
moimd about the city twelve hundred and forty feet 
in width and two hundred and fifty feet in height, 
in which herculean task they employed the enforced 
labour of the surrounding country as they had done 
in constructing the mole at Tyre. 
' From this eminence Alexander was able to suc- 
cessfully assail the walls with his projectile engines 
and battering rams; and, breeches being eflfected, 
the Macedonians • charged, the defending force 
meeting them with equal courage and resolution. 
Thus fighting sword in hand, the garrison was at 
last overcome, the strife ending in its complete 
annihilation, for not a soldier would yield or seek 
safety in flight. ' Batis, the commander of the fort- 
ress, a eunuch of the Persian King, met death with 
those about him, striving bravely to the last to 
defend his trust. 

In connection with the death of this unhappy 
man a malicious fable early connected itself with 
Alexander's name, and which copyists today unc- 
tuously or apologetically revive. • It is supposed to 
have had its origin in the unsupported testimony 
of a lost and unauthenticated Greek writer named 
Hegesias, and was to the efl^cct that following the 
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capture of Gaza, Alexander caused rings to be 
passed through the feet of the eunuch after which 
tied to the tail of his chariot, he dragged the body 
of the brave soldier at full speed through the streets 
of the city. The story was revived — or had its 
origin — in the criticisms of Dionysius, a Grecian, 
commenting on the style of Hegesias' writings. 
Curtius, careless in his statements and often unre- 
liable, is the only early historian who refers to the 
incident. He seems to have heard of the comments 
of Dionysius and so gave his reference to the inci- 
dent a place in his history. Hence the publicity. 
Neither Arrian, Ptolemy, Chares, Plutarch, Aristo- 
bulus nor any author of credit mentions the occur- 
rence. Indeed, no one present at the siege of Gaza 
or who wrote from authoritative knowledge of what 
happened there mentions the Batis incident! 
Whether Hegesias, the lost author, ever gave utter- 
ance to any such story, or whether it was a sly and 
quite Grecian invention of Dionysius himself — 
devised for the purpose of slandering Alexander — 
will remain forever a mystery. Its purpose, how- 
ever, was to make Alexander appear ridiculous by 
comparing the supposed act with a similar perform- 
ance of Achilles at the siege of Troy in his treat- 
ment of Hector, the royal Trojan prince. The 
discredit to Alexander it was reasoned would lav 
in the fact that Batis was not a prince nor the equal 
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of Alexander, but the most despised of men, a 
eunuch, and the slave of the hated Persian King. 

Reflecting on this fable and others of like improb- 
ability, we are led to ponder as to the truthfulness 
of the reputed visit of Alexander to the cynic Diog- 
enes, and his supposed comment that if he were not 
Alexander he would be Diogenes! Whether this 
story of Diogenes had any better foundation than 
the Gallic incident referred to in the fifth chapter, 
or the Batis fable, we shall never know. It prob- 
ably had no foundation in fact as Diogenes at the 
time of Alexander's visit to Corinth was a loath- 
some degenerate, a dirty, sensuous glutton, living 
in indescribable filth in a tub beneath the walls of 
the city, his food consisting of raw meat, upon 
which those who came upon his dead body believed 
he had choked himself to death ! 



CHAPTER XVII 

EGYPT. JUPITER-AMMON. THE STORY OF ALEXAN- 
DER'S SUPPOSED DIVINE ORIGIN 

333-33^ B. C. 

While conducting the siege of Tyre, Alexander 

made a successful winter campaign against the 
Arbanians, a robber horde infesting the mountain- 
ous region bordering the sea, who had long dis- 
turbed the peace of the country by their forays, 
and now harassed the Macedonian soldiers and 
stole their supplies of food. It was during this cam- 
paign, amid the snows of the mountain heights, as 
students of history will reiyember, that Alexander's 
life was endangered in his effort to save that of 
Lysimachus, his ancient tutor, whom he had good- 
naturedly allowed to accompany him on the expedi- 
tion. It seems that in consequence of Lysimachus' 
age and infirmities, he and Alexander became sep- 
arated late in the day from the main command, and 
as night closed in, the old man suffered severely 
from the intense cold, there being no means of light- 
ing a fire. In this extremity, espying a camp fire 
on the mountain side some distance away, Alexan- 
der set out to seek relief and approaching the spot, 
found it to be a night encampment of a band of the 
robbers for whom his troops were in search. Rush- 
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ing the camp he put two of the outlaws to death and 
dispersed the others, after which snatching up a 
live faggot he returned to Lysimachus where a fire 
being quickly started, the old man was saved from 
further discomfort. 

This obscure happening in the lonely mountains 
of Phoenicia, as related by Chares and Plutarch, 
is extremely interesting, illustrating as it does Alex- 
ander's love for his friends and the little account 
he took of danger or hardship to himself in serving 
them. In this case we see a great King, in effect 
the Emperor of the world, cheerfully assuming the 
duties of a body servant to the tutor of his youth. 
He continued thus to cherish Lysimachus all his 
days in remembrance of the love the old man had 
shown him at a time when the future was uncer- 
tain and men regarded the young prince merely as 
a political entity, or thought only of his physical 
and mental training. Lysimachus, more benevo- 
lently inclined, treated him with tender indulgence 
and as a father would a beloved son and, remem- 
bering the fact, Alexander humoured his caprices 
and watched over him with loving solicitude as long 
as he lived. He treated with like affection the ven- 
erable philosopher, Demaratus, who had indirectly 
been of service to him when a youth and in exile. 
In this connection it Is related that Demaratus, 
being on a visit to Philip of Macedon, the latter in 
the course of conversation, bitterly lamented the 
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discordant affairs of Greece. Whereupon Demara- 
tus intimated that such criticism came with poor 
grace from one whose family was disrupted and 
whose son and heir was in exile because of domestic 
strife. It is said that it was this incident and its 
applicability, that induced Philip to recall Alexan- 
der, who was then an exile in Illyria. The stead- 
fastness of Alexander's affection for all who had a 
claim upon him is further illustrated in his treat- 
ment of Hephaestion ' with whom he had been 
brought up and who was true to him in all things. 
His filial love for his mother — ^a monster of fero- 
city — further illustrates his gentleness and fidelity. 
He would not, however, go so far as to let her take 
part in the political affairs of Macedonia because of 
her cruel and erratic temper. She, however, refused 
absolutely, to acquiesce in his decision and her 
intrigues and interference caused Antipater, the 
trusted, civil and military governour of the country, 
great uneasiness. His letters were full of com- 
plaints and accusations, but it made no difference to 
Alexander and it is related that upon the latter's 
receiving such a communication from his viceroy, 
he turned to Hephaestion, exclaiming, "Antipater 
does not know that one tear of a mother effaces a 
thousand such letters as this." 

After the capture of Gaza, Alexander continued 
his march to Jerusalem, which city, warned by the 
fate of its neighbours, sought not to defend itself. 
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But taking time by the forelock, Jaddeus, the high 
priest, attended by the inhabitants, clothed in white, 
went forth to meet the young Conqueror; and the 
latter accepting the submission, entered the city 
alone, and visiting the sacred temple in company 
with tlie high priest, offered up sacrifices to the God 
of Israel according to the established rites. In thus 
tendering submission, the Hebrews evinced their 
usual astuteness, for while Jerusalem had been 
harried many times in the past for its spoils, the 
inhabitants recognized tliat Alexander came to 
take possession of the country, and having secured 
it peaceably, was content to govern through the con- 
stituted authorities. And so reasoning, the Hebrews 
wisely yielded to the inevitable and yielding, were 
left in undisturbed possession of their seat of power. 
After his visit to Jerusalem, Alexander returned 
to Gaza, and from thence marched to Pelusium in 
Egypt where, meeting with no opposition, he con- 
tinued his peaceful progress to Memphis. Respond- 
ing to the welcome of the Egyptians, supposedly the 
oldest of men and the creatures of an eventful his- 
tory, Alexander met their advances by offering up 
sacrifices to Apis, the Egyptian deity, supplement- 
ing this acceptable and politic act with musical 
entertainments and sumptuous festivities which he 
caused to be celebrated with untold splendour. Aft- 
erward he was led to visit the western mouth of the 
Nile, where he laid out the famed city of Alexan- 
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dria, which was destined eventually to become the 
glorified capital of Egypt and the successful rival 
of Rome. With the prescience of genius he located 
the great city where Egypt, the granary of the 
west, would have a secure outlet for its surplus 
products and where the commerce of the vast dis- 
trict lying between the Persian Gulf and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean — ^the treasure house of the world — ^would 
find a common entrepot, and as such become eventu- 
ally the receptacle of the world's accumulated riches 
and the center of literature and art. And so it was 
destined to be for a thousand years, but what Alex- 
ander could not have looked forward to, the city 
outlined by him in the marshes of the great river 
was, strangely enough, to be noted throughout the 
world in the coming centuries, as his burial place 
and as such sought by the great and small of the 
earth as if it were the shrine of some mighty god! 
The admirable location of the new city coupled 
with Alexander's patronage and the destruction of 
the great market of Tyre, gave Alexandria a free 
field in which to grow so that it quickly became 
the center of eastern trade and the dominating mar- 
ket of the Mediterranean. Thus the east and the 
west were for the first time in the history of the 
world brought face to face in a common market, 
free to all. But while located in Egypt, the city 
was in the banning essentially Grecian and con- 
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trolled by Grecian enterprise and thought as Alex- 
ander designed it should be. 

When the new city had been outlined and meas- 
ures taken for its building up Alexander, successful 
in all his undertakings, determined to make a relig- 
ious pilgrimage to the shrine of the supreme god, 
Jupiter- Ammon, located on an oasis in the heart of 
the Lybian Desert. Accordingly he set out with a 
small force, marching two hundred miles to the 
west along the southern shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, and a like distance across the trackless des- 
ert. Reaching the oasis he , sought the sacred 
temple where according to the purpose of his visit 
he offered up sacrifices and libations to the mighty 
god. He also consulted the oracle regarding the 
past and future, asking among other things whether 
all those implicated in the murder of his father, 
Philip, had been punished.' Having accomplished 
the purpose of his pilgrimage he returned to Mem- 
phis, marching straight across the desert, a distance 
of three hundred and forty miles. It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Persian King, 
Cambyses, two hundred years before, for some pur- 
pose not clearly apparent, sent an army of sixty 
thousand men across the desert from Memphis, 
their destination being the shrine of Jupiter- 
Ammon; but overwhelmed on their march by the 
sand storms of the great waste, the entire force 
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was lost, not a man returning to recount the par- 
ticulars of the disaster. 

When it became known that Alexander had 
visited the shrine of Jupiter-Ammon, his enemies, 
enterprising in their malice, spread abroad the story 
that his purpose in visiting the shrine was to secure 
from the god a declaration that he was the child of 
Jupiter-Ammon, and not of Philip of Macedon. His 
divine origin the oracle furthermore was said to 
have solemnly vouchsafed. Much was made of the 
story and it quickly became the talk of Athens and 
a source of never ending ridicule and laughter to 
its versatile inhabitants. In this mirth Alexander 
and Hephaestion probably joined, in the seclusion of 
their tents, but said nothing. What answer could 
be made to so ridiculous an assertion ? None. The 
accusation, however, contained a useful hint which 
Alexander was not slow to see and encourage, by 
surmoimting his casque with an image of the 
mighty god. Not out of vanity as his enemies 
flcoflfed but because of the great advantage to him 
and to the Macedonian cause that would arise from 
a belief upon the part of the people of the east — 
superstitious barbarians one and all — that his par- 
entage was of so exalted a character. But because the 
story was not authoritatively contradicted by him, 
the maliciously inclined and the more simple minded 
came to believe the slander to be true, and that he 
had grossly outraged the memory of his father. 
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This belief still finds credence among the unenlight- 
ened writers of the present day, and sorrowful 
indeed are their comments that the great Conqueror 
should have so demeaned himself. But the orientals, 
seeing the image of deity surmounting Alexander's 
casque and not at all comprehending that the refer- 
ence to his divine birth was not seriously intended, 
came to believe that he was in truth of supernatural 
parentage. The success that attended all his efforts 
confirmed them in this belief and thus the convic- 
tion spread, until at last as he neared the Indus we 
see a great fortress strongly defended, abandoned 
without effort at defense under the belief that being 
of divine parentage he could not be resisted ! Thus 
it. turned out that the thing he sought, namely, to 
strengthen himself and his cause in his contest with 
the orientals in the far East was abundantly real- 
ized. Curiously enough, in connection with the 
story of Alexander's descent from the god Jupiter- 
Ammon, it was his father who was the first to hint 
that he was of divine origin. For it is related that 
when Philip sought an excuse for casting off Olym- 
pias — that he might make Cleopatra his Queen — ^he 
accused her of having commerce with the gods, bas- 
ing his charge on the fact that while she was cele- 
brating the Orphic Mysteries, in the solitudes of the 
forests, a tame snake, emblematic of divinity, was 
discovered half-concealed in her dress, while she 
slept. This he swore, voicing the superstition of the 
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age, was proof positive of her intercourse with the 
gods, and consequent disloyalty to him. The 
acquiescence of Alexander in the story of his 
descent from Jupiter- Ammon was, however, nothing 
remarkable or of new invention, for the Egyptian 
Kings and the Persian rulers of Egypt, for political 
reasons, had long been in the habit of calling them- 
selves the sons of Jupiter-Ammon, the mighty god 
being held in great veneration by all mankind. 

When we consider the extreme danger the expe- 
dition of Alexander to the shrine of the god 
involved, it would seem to have been of doubtful 
propriety, but resulting successfully — as did all 
things that he planned — the fame derived from the 
exploit among the superstitious people of the east 
and the consequent great advantage resulting to the 
Macedonian cause, excused and justified the act. 

331 B. C. 

During his stay at Memphis, Alexander reorgan- 
ized the government of Egypt, giving it over, as in 
the case of other provinces, to the hands of the 
natives, except in so far as was necessary to safe- 
guard the interests of the empire. He also there, 
as elsewhere, reintroduced the ancient customs and 
forms of government that the natives loved, and 
that were far more to them than the nationality of 
their King. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE BATTLE OF ARBELA. ALEXANDER ENTERS 

BABYLON 

ii/ B. C. 

Having through the acquisition of Egjrpt and the 
Mediterranean coast and the country bordering 
thereon, securely safeguarded his base of opera- 
tions, Alexander determined to seek Darius who he 
learned was collecting a new army for the purpose 
of giving him battle. He accordingly hastened his 
departure from Memphis, retracing his steps along 
the eastern border of the Mediterranean, but tar- 
rying here and there to regulate the affairs of Syria 
and the coast country, making such dispositions 
meanwhile in Greece as his contemplated campaign 
in the far East seemed to render necessary. . Desir- 
ous of conciliating the Persian people, he made 
offerings to the local gods, — ^^\'here they did not 
involve human ' sacrifices — and othenvise by his 
gifts and spectacles sought to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the inhabitants. 

Similarly, in his progpress through Asia, while 
urgent in the prosecution of the war, he was equally 
intent upon the propagation of Grecian thought 
and Grecian methods. For at heart he was a Greek 
and in sympathy with Hellenic culture and in his 
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marches would linger in the different cities to make 
known to the orientals the athletics, the arts and the 
graces of Hellas. Wherever he went, whatever 
part of Asia he visited, he found time and opportu- 
nity to found Greek cities and establish therein the 
people of Greece and their salutary customs and 
laws. The barbaric forms of Persia were in time 
to give place to the more enlightened methods of 
western civilization. His love of Grecian art and 
his admiration for Athens, its home, he continued to 
evince all his life and, if proof were needed, it was 
shown by his generous treatment of the great city 
notwithstanding its tmiformly unfriendly attitude. 
It was the belief of Alexander that the genius 
of the Greeks and the bravery of their hardy yeo- 
manry, would remould and vitalize the waning 
strength of Persia, thus making the united king- 
doms irresistible as a world's power. His belief in 
this respect was unmistakably shown at the close of 
the conquest, when he incorporated large numbers 
of the Persian troops with the Macedonians and in 
other cases instituted separate Persian corps. His- 
torians have assumed that he did this for the pur- 
pose of freeing himself from the exactions of his 
Macedonian followers ; and while the change might 
have had this beneficial effect, the real purpose of 
the Kinc;" was the cementing of the union of the two 
countries, the emphasizing of their dependence upon 
each other. 
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Furthering in every way, in the manner de- 
scribed, the building up of Grecian enterprise in his 
progress, the King at last reached the Euphrates 
at Thapsakus. Here he had caused bridges to be 
erected in anticipation of his coming and this with- 
out serious opposition from the detachment of Per- 
sian troops on the eastern bank of the river com- 
manded by Mazaeus, governour of Babylon. When 
Alexander was ready to cross, the Persian force 
was hurriedly withdrawn, not, as he expected, in 
the direction of Babylon, but in a northeasterly 
course across the plains of Mesopotamia — ancient 
Assyria. From this Alexander inferred that it was 
with the intention of joining the army of Darius 
and that in the direction taken by Mazaeus, conse- 
quently, lay the Persian force. He, therefore, fol- 
lowed, ascending the Euphrates on the eastern bank 
for a considerable distance and then to the east 
along the southern slopes of the Armenian Motm- 
tains. Thus he passed the ruins of Nineveh on his 
right and at last reached the Tigris, called the 
Arrow in ancient times because of its swift and tur- 
bulent current. Finding the ford unguarded, he 
lost no time in effecting a crossing and in this diffi- 
cult and hazardous undertaking adopted the precau- 
tion of stationing a moving dyke of cavalry above 
the ford to break the current, and a similar body of 
mounted men below to catch any soldiers who might 
be swept off their feet. With these precautions the 
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army plunged into the turbulent stream, Alexander 
leading the way, the water reaching to his armpits. 
In this manner the crossing was happily effected 
without the loss of a man. Immediately after the 
hazardous exploit, an eclipse of the moon occurred; 
a startling thing in that superstitious age, and 
looked upon with fear and trembling. In this 
instance, however, the soothsayers, wise in their 
day, cunningly construed it as being favourable to 
the Macedonians, for the reason that Astarte — the 
moon — ^was an object of worship by the barbarians, 
and its eclipse therefore foreboded harm only to the 
Persian cause. In this way the alarm in the Mace- 
donian ranks was quieted. 

Directing his course to the south, Alexander's 
spies soon brought him word that the Persian army 
awaited him on the plains, four days' march away. 
Thus at last a decisive conflict was at hand and one 
fraught with supreme peril to the Macedonians. 
For far removed from their base with the 
Euphrates and Tigris in their rear, defeat meant 
annihilation. And Persia, responding anew to the 
call of her King, had come to his aid with all her 
forces, confident that had they been at Issus that 
disastrous battle would have resulted in a glorious 
victory. Of boasting, however, there was none, or 
only among the younger and more sanguine, for 
Macedonia's young King was no longer an object 
of derision, every wind that swept the plains of 
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Mesopotamia from the west seeming to whisper his 
name or tell some wondrous story of his might 
Nor could Darius find fault as at Issus with the 
field of battle, nor complain if defeat overtook him, 
for it was selected by himself on an extended plain, 
levelled by his engineers till it was like a beaten 
floor. 

Approaching within a short distance of the Per- 
sian forces, Alexander halted his army, consisting 
of seven thousand cavalry and forty thousand 
infantry. Here he established a camp and rested 
his troops, moving forward on the evening of the 
fourth day, intending to attack Darius on the suc- 
ceeding morning. However, the march being 
delayed, the battle was postponed until the succeed- 
ing day, the intervening time being spent in recon- 
noitcring the enemy's position. In this situation, 
Parmenio advised a night attack which Alexander 
declined, saying he would not steal a victory over 
his enemy, reasoning, it is apparent, that if the bat- 
tle was fought and won in the open day there could 
then be no subsequent question as to its decisive- 
ness. 

Thus it was determined, and Alexander retiring 
to rest did not awake till some hours after dawn, 
and then only upon Parmenio's arousing him and 
telling him the army awaited his coming, mar- 
shalled for battle. Awakened to life, the King 
arrayed himself in a tunic of Sicilian pattern and 
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over this a cuirass of quilted cloth. In protection 
of his throat he wore a gorget of steel set with pre- 
cious stones, and about his waist, to which was 
attached his sword, was clasped a broad belt of 
exquisite workmanship, heavily embossed. Light 
greaves protected his limbs, and on his head he wore 
a helmet of polished steel, adorned with ostrich 
feathers. Thus accoutred he reviewed his soldiers, 
encouraging them with confident speech, assuring 
them of victory and empire if they but fought as 
became the followers of Philip and Alexander. 
Having reviewed the army, he placed himself at the 
head of the Companions on the right, and all being 
in readiness signalled the order to advance. 

The army of Darius was drawn up meanwhile 
on a sandy plain thirty miles in extent which he 
had caused to be made level for the better manoeu- 
vering of his huge force. Viewed from the Mace- 
donian camp the vast expanse glowed at evening 
and in the early morning like a huge plate of bronze 
or beaten gold, but as midday approached, heated 
by the fierce desert sun, deceptive mirages appeared 
in which inviting streams and tantalizing lakes met 
the eye at every turn. Such was the vast field upon 
which the fate of the eastern world was to be deter- 
mined; and which within a few hours like the bat- 
tlefield of Issus, was to resound with the cries of 
terror-stricken fugitives and the fierce onslaught 
of pursuing enemies. 
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The army of Persia is said to have numbered one 
million men. Diodorus places it at one million foot 
soldiers and two hundred thousand horse. It was 
marshalled in three lines of battle to the north and 
south and extended far beyond the wings of the 
Macedonian force. Each line was formed of oblong 
masses or squares, the different classes of troops 
and nationalities forming the several chains, pre- 
senting in the brilliancy of their warlike fittings 
and picturesque costumes a scene of unexampled 
splendour. In the center of the Persian force the 
chariot and person of Darius were visible to both 
armies, surrounded as at Issus by the Immortals 
and kinsmen of the King, fifteen thousand in 
number. 

As Alexander advanced and was observed to 
turn to the right — which he did in avoidance of 
the spiked balls with which the Persian engineers 
had strewn the intervening plain — Darius, fearful 
the combat might be transferred to ground unfa- 
vorable for manoeuvcring his vast force, hastily and 
unadvisedly ordered his center to charge, preceded 
by one hundred scythed chariots designed to con- 
fuse and break Alexander's line. Interspersed with 
them and in stately array (and to the great wonder 
of the opposing force) were fifteen war elephants, 
from the backs of which soldiers showered arrows 
and javelins on the Macedonian front. Not, how- 
ever, with the resulting panic Darius had been led 
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to expect, for the Macedonians, dexterously evad- 
ing the onslaught of the elephants, put the huge 
animals to flight with showers of missiles. Open- 
ing wide their ranks (as Clearchus had done at 
Cunaxa seventy years before) the Macedonians 
allowed the chariots to pass harmlessly through 
their lines when unable to intercept and' turn them 
back in flight on the Persian front. Thus nothing 
decisive was accomplished by Darius' ingenious 
devices. 

Meanwhile Alexander continuing his oblique 
movement to the right, Darius ordered Bessus, who 
commanded the Persian left, to move forward his 
first line of troops to intercept and stay the Mace- 
donian King. Doing as commanded, Bessus beat 
back a column of cavalry which threatened his 
extreme left, but in the forward movenient his sec- 
ond line for some reason failed to move up to take 
the place of the one he had advanced to stay Alex- 
ander's progress. Thus there intervened a weak 
spot in the Persian left center, which Alexander 
perceiving instantly charged, forming for the pur- 
pose a wedge of the Companions supported by a 
body of infantry. For a time the Persian troops 
bravely held their ground, animated by Darius' 
encouraging presence, but the armour-clad Com- 
panions, charging again and again with thrusting- 
pike and sword, supported by the long, protruding 
spears of the Phalanx, at last broke tlirough the 
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weakened line. This accomplished, Alexander 
turned abruptly to the left and charged the serried 
ranks formed in a mass about the chariot of Darius ; 
and beating down those in front directed his course 
straight for the person of the King of Kings. At 
this moment, when the battle hung in the balance, 
and the Macedonians had approached within strik- 
ing distance of the Persian monarch, a spear hurled 
at Darius' body missing its mark, transfixed his 
charioteer instead. Whereupon Darius' followers 
thinking it was he who was stricken, raised a cry 
that the King had fallen, and the alarm spreading 
the timid instantly took to flight; and this disorgan- 
izing the array of those more courageously inclined, 
they in turn gave way, leaving the unhappy mon- 
arch alone and unprotected. The Persian center 
and left w^ing being now broken, and those about 
Darius in panic-stricken fright, no recourse was 
left him save submission or flight. Qioosing the 
latter he wheeled about and reluctantly abandoned 
the field. 

At the opening of the battle, ^Taz.xus, in com- 
mand of Darius' right wing, observing the g^p in 
the Macedonian formation caused bv Alexander's 
wide divergence, ordered his cavalry to charge the 
weakened line, and bcinc^ successful in beating down 
all opposition, the Persian troops passed through 
the Macedonian rank^, reaching at last the camp 
l)eyond. Here they found the members of Darius' 
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family, and would have carried them off, but fright- 
ened at the wild turmoil of the field and fearful of 
the result of the battle, the royal children would 
by no means accept the friendly offer. Gratified 
at the success of his manoeuvre and the desperate 
plight of Parmenio, Mazaeus collected his remain- 
ing cavalry and ordered it to charge the Macedonian 
left front, and this it did with such headlong fury 
that Parmenio, fearful of the result, dispatched 
word to Alexander to hasten to his rescue lest his 
forces be destroyed and the day lost. This sum- 
mons reaching Alexander while in hot pursuit of 
the flying King, he reluctantly turned about and 
presently encountering those who had penetrated 
his center, a fierce struggle ensued, ending in the 
extermination of the Persian force. Taking heart, 
Parmenio now massed his cavalry and charged the 
hitherto victorious Mazaeus, which assault the lat- 
ter, weakened by the defection of the main army, 
found it impossible to withstand ; and so evading the 
conflict, drew off his forces in the direction of 
Babylon. Immediately upon Mazaeus' abandon- 
ment of the field, Alexander set out afresh in pur- 
suit of Darius, whose capture meant the close of 
the disastrous war, but on arriving at Arbela, sev- 
enty miles distant, he found the unfortunate King 
had passed through the village several hours before, 
having abandoned his chariot for a horse, the bet- 
ter to expedite his flight. Thus the battle of Arbela, 
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on which the Empire of the east depended, was 
fought and won, the victory being due, all military 
critics admit, to Alexander's personal leadership in 
the battle and the incomparable disposition of his 
forces. 

33^-330 B. C. 

The result of the decisive victory was to open 
up all central Persia to the invading force and upon 
Alexander's return from the pursuit of Darius, he 
caused his army to face about, and recrossing the 
Tigris directed its march on Babylon. Mazaeus, the 
govemour of the city, who had commanded the 
right wing of the Persian army at Arbela, and was 
the last to leave the field, feeling it impossible to 
oppose the Macedonians with his depleted force, 
emerged from the gates as Alexander approached, 
and, kneeling, delivered up the keys of the city, 
offering submission for himself and all over whom 
he exercised authority. Graciously accepting the 
tender, Alexander entered the great metropolis, 
where he remained a month, reorganizing the gov- 
ernment and otherwise looking after the affairs of 
the mighty Empire. Having rested his army and 
afforded it a taste of eastern indulgence — for the 
Macedonians were a virile race, peculiarly suscep- 
tible to such things — ^Alexander appointed the brave 
Maz3eus governour of Babylon after which he 
directed his march to Susa, the winter capital of 
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Persia, lying to the east of the Tigris. On his 
approach, as at Babylon, the govemour, Arbulites, 
met him with the keys of the city and assurances 
of loyalty and submission. While at Susa Alexan- 
der installed with g^eat pomp Darius' mother and 
children in the regal palace — ^the queen, Statira, 
having died meanwhile — ^where they continued to 
reside throughout the conquest with every honour 
attached to royal station. 



CHAPTER XIX 

PERSEPOLIS. ITS DESTRUCTION ; THE CAUSE THEREOF 

33^-330 B.C. ^ 

Having settled tne affairs of government at 
Susa, Alexander continued his march to Persepolis, 
the birthplace of the Persian nation, and still under 
the domination of Darius* governour. Setting his 
army in motion, he himself, with a strong body of 
troops, made a detour into the Uxii Mountains for 
the purpose of bringing under subjection a barbar- 
ous tribe of outlaws who had long harassed the 
peaceful people of the plains and who, moreover, 
had been in the habit of exacting tribute from the 
Persian kings in their journeyings back and forth 
between Susa and Persepolis. And now agreeable 
to their practice, they dispatched an envoy to Alex- 
ander asking him to conform to the ancient custom 
in his contemplated passage through the mountain 
defile which they guarded and from whence it was 
their custom to exact tribute from all who passed. 
Patiently listening to their demand he told them in 
enigmatic phrase to meet him at the defile and col- 
lect their duties. It was this demand and the cruelty 
and arrogance of the robbers that induced him to 
make the campaign, which resulted in his surpris- 
ing the tribe in its retreat in the heart of the moun- 
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tains; and following a sharp conflict the outlawed 
community was brought under subjection. After 
this he continued his march through the motmtains 
to the disputed pass, which he found heavily 
guarded by the warlike contingent of the maraud- 
ing outlaws. Attacking them with the troops he 
had at hand, the contest was long protracted and 
at one time threatened to be disastrous to his force, 
but finally overcoming their defences, he put them 
to utter rout. Exacting hostages for the future 
good behaviour of the tribe, he rested his troops 
while awaiting the coming of his main army. On 
its arrival he continued his march and thus after 
an interval of several days, approached the last 
mountain range that intervened between him and 
the fertile plains of Persis. But in order to cross 
this height, it was necessary to pass through the 
Persian or Susan Gates, a lofty defile protected on 
either side by perpendicular cliffs and defended by 
Ariobarzanes with forty thousand men, all that 
remained of the Persian force in the south, after 
the disastrous battle of Arbela. Believed to be 
unassailable, the King nevertheless made an effort 
to force the gorge, but being repulsed withdrew to 
the plain, where he methodically established his 
camp as if meditating further effort. However, 
when darkness had set in, he detached a strong 
body of cavalry and light infantry and following 
the base of the mountain ascended the height some 
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miles away by an obscure bridle path, guided by a 
shepherd familiar with the country. Reaching the 
summit of the snow clad mountain, he lay still until 
night concealed his movements, when making a 
forced march along the crest of the height he sur- 
prised the camp of Ariobarzanes in the early morn- 
ing. At the sound of his trumpet as he charged 
the enemy with incredible fury, that part of his 
army lying in the plain below, renewed the attack 
at the foot of the pass, whereupon the surprised 
and bewildered Persians simultaneously beset in 
front and rear, unable to resist the double onslaught, 
at last g^ve way. Seven thousand of the enemy, 
however, escaped and with these the brave Ario- 
barzanes hastened to Persepolis with the design 
of removing the vast treasures stored there in the 
vaults of the Persian King. Warned of his pur- 
pose by Tiridates, the colleague of Ariobarzanes, 
Alexander with a picked body of troops set out with 
all speed for Persepolis, which he was so fortunate 
as to reach in time to prevent the governour from 
despoiling the treasury, as contemplated. In the 
battle that ensued Ariobarzanes was killed, but in 
the sack of the city that followed few lives were 
sacrificed, as the inhabitants had fled in a mass on 
news reaching them of the defeat of their army at 
the mountain pass. Thus Persis, the Mecca of the 
race and the birthplace of the nation, fell into Alex- 
ander's hands and with it the palaces and treasures 
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of the Persian King, including among the latter one 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars in coined 
money and ingots. Such was the treasure hoarded 
there by the frugal Monarch, a part of which 
expended in arming Greece and the savage hordes 
bordering on Macedonia, would have delayed or 
perhaps prevented Alexander from crossing over 
into Asia. 

Throughout his conquest Alexander had made a 
grave distinction between native Persians and their 
subjects in this, that while respecting the gods of 
the latter, he had steadfastly refused to recognize 
the religious customs of the Persian race. At Mem- 
phis he had rendered honour to Apis, the Egyptian 
deity; in Jerusalem, to Jehovah, the God of the 
Israelites ; at Babylon, to Belus, the local deity, and 
so in all the different provinces and cities he paid 
homage to the accepted gods of the country, but at 
the Persian capitals would recognize no gods save 
those of Greece. 

Of the reason for the destruction of Pcrsepolis, 
the birthplace of the Persian people, with its innum- 
erable palaces and altars, there has been much idle 
and irrelevant comment ; many untrue and scandal- 
ous stories that pass as of value in current litera- 
ture. In truth, the act was drastic in the extreme, 
but so were all things in that rude and wildly super- 
stitious age when coloured by the fervour of relig- 
ious hatred. For although one hundred and fifty 
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years had passed since Xerxes' time, the zealots 
of Greece still treasured in vengeful remembrance 
their temples and sanctuaries burned by him as if it 
were but yesterday ; and in the destruction of Per- 
sepolis, the home of Xerxes' race, conforming to 
the expectation of the Grecian people, was finally 
executed the vengeance so long meditated by them. 
Religious intolerance was not peculiar to Hellas; 
it was the spirit of the age and of which there has 
come down to us many distressing incidents. Thus 
Joshua in his conquest of the Promised Land — sup- 
ported and encouraged in what he did by the re- 
ligious frenzy of a united people — ^spared neither 
man, woman nor child and in some cases destroyed 
the animals as well, that nothing pertaining to the 
idolatrous people might remain. 

Of the many accounts connected with the destruc- 
tion of Persepolis, the most improbable is to the 
effect that it was precipitated by the courtesan, 
Thais, in a delirium of intoxication, at Alexander's 
instigation, at a great banquet given by him to his 
generals. This story falling in with others of a 
like nature manufactured by his enemies, and being 
everywhere repeated throughout Greece, at last 
found lodgment in the history of the conquest; this 
notwithstanding the fact that everything mankind 
knows regarding Alexander, his temperate indul- 
gence in wine and avoidance of women, utterly for- 
bids belief in the account. The despoiling of the 
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city in fact was a thing long contemplated, as 
emphasizing Greece's resentment. At the same 
time, it was an act of reparation, intended to strike 
terror into the heart of the nation that had so long 
harassed the Grecian people and only awaited 
opportunity to renew their offenses. The story that 
Alexander decreed the destruction of the ancient 
city in mere wantonness, is incredible. It was now 
his capital and the palaces of its kings with their 
sumptuous adornments and art treasures belonged 
to him. In truth the city was destroyed under the 
unspoken mandate of the Grecian people! That 
the King indulged in wine at the dinner is to be 
assumed; most men would be likely to do so at a 
banquet intended to celebrate the subjugation of a 
hated nation, in which they had taken the principal 
part. However, whatever Alexander did through- 
out his life of an unusual nature, the Greeks sought 
to make distasteful to mankind by claiming he was 
drunk. False accusations of that character were 
the means his subtile enemies took to discredit the 
man they hated. That these malevolent stories 
received greater credence than could have been 
expected by those who conceived them, we who have 
seen their acceptance and repetition by otherwise 
creditable writers in our day, cannot doubt. 

If, as is quite probable, the torch was applied to 
PersepoHs by the courtesan, Thais, the mistress of 
Ptolemy, one of Alexander's officers, it made the 
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act the more humiliating to the Persian people, and, 
therefore, would appeal strongly to the revengeful 
Greeks as the fitting thing to do. There is, how- 
ever, no unanimity of evidence concerning the mat- 
ter. If true, it cannot be criticised, emphasizing 
as it was intended to do, the bitter and contemptu- 
ous hatred the Grecian people bore the Persian 
Kings, because of the many indignities they had 
suffered at their hands ; for Persepolis, above every 
other distinguishing thing, was revered by the Per- 
sian people as the sacred hearth stone of their race 
and the honoured burial place of their Kings. 

The riches and splendour of the palaces and the 
sacred traditions that surrounded the ancient capi- 
tal made the destruction of Persepolis all the more 
acceptable to Greece and her outraged gods. But 
that nothing might be wanting to precipitate the 
vengeful act, the soldiers of Alexander were stung 
to madness as they approached the city by meeting, 
as Curtius relates, four thousand Greek captives — 
the number is stated differently by different writers 
— ^who, after being mutilated in every conceivable 
manner by their cruel oppressors, had been hidden 
away, unknown to their countrymen, in this seques- 
tered valley. On beholding the distressing sight, 
Alexander w^s moved to tears, and dismounting 
mingled with the disconsolate throng, offering to 
send them back to Greece and there provide for 
them out of his private purse for the remainder of 
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their lives. But, ashamed of their hideous deform- 
ities, they one and all refused the kindly offer. Sor- 
rowing over their fate, he assigned to each a mea- 
sure of land with attendant slaves in the fertile val- 
ley of Persis, bestowing upon them every necessary 
thing to enable them to pass the remainder of their 
days in comfort. Such were the causes that led to 
the destruction of Persepolis, about which so many 
romantic and unsavoury stories have been told. 
That the destruction of the capital was a thing 
determined upon ere the capture of the city we 
gather from the writings of Plutarch and more par- 
ticularly from Arrian, generally the most careful 
and authentic in his statements of any of the ancient 
historians. 

330 B. C. 

While resting his army in Persis," Alexander 
made a winter campaign against the Mardians, a 
savage tribe of outlaws occupying the mountainous 
region between the valley of Persis and the Persian 
Gulf, who among other iniquities had destroyed the 
great commercial highway between Persepolis and 
the sea. Perhaps no campaign that the heroic King 
ever undertook against a barbarous foe was 
attended with greater hardships. For the savages 
had their homes in caves and huts in rugged snow 
clad mountains, and in the battles that ensued the 
women fought in the open field with the same hardi- 
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hood and. bravery as the men. However, at last 
bringing them under subjection and exacting fitting 
guarantees for the future, Alexander reopened the 
great highway, after which he returned to Per- 
sepolis. Among other things that are recotmted of 
Alexander while he tarried at Persepolis, was his 
formally motmting the golden canopied throne of 
Persia, attended by his court which had now become 
notable throughout the east for the splendour of 
its appointments. Seeing him exalted in this way 
and formally proclaimed Emperor of the East — 
"King of Kings" — Demaratus, the Corinthian who 
had befriended him when a youth and in exile, 
and, moreover, had been an intimate friend of 
Philip of Macedon, shed tears, lamenting that those 
who had fallen by the way or who wished well to 
the Macedonian cause, were not present to witness 
the glorious consummation of Alexander's hopes.* 
Ere leaving Persis, Alexander visited the tomb 
of Cyrus the Great at Pasargadae for the purpose, 
it was thought, of ascertaining whether the his- 
torical account of Herodotus, that Queen Tomyris 
had cut off the head of Cyrus after the battle 
between the Persians and Massagetse, was true or 
not. On quitting the tomb, however, he would say 



♦When Alexander before quitting Macedonia, had impoverished 
himself by his gifts to his officers in order that their families might 
not snffer during their absence, upon being asked what he left for 
himself, replied "My Hopes." 
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nothing and from this it was surmised that he had 
found the story to be true, but for politic reasons 
concealed the fact. On his return from India he 
again visited the tomb but foimd to his great rage, 
that it had been broken open during his absence and 
despoiled. Xenophon in his romance, "Anabasis," 
says Cyrus died in bed surrounded by kindred and 
friends. Ctesias, a Greek historian and for seven- 
teen years the physician of the Persian monarch, 
Artaxerxes, tells us that Cyrus was woimded in a 
battle with the Derbicae and died three days after- 
ward and was brought home by Cambyses, his son 
and successor. Little value, however, is attached 
by students to anything that Ctesias wrote, as his 
history immediately followed that of Herodotus 
and had for its purpose the avowed design of 
impeaching that of the latter. This desire it is 
related and believed by writers was due to the jeal- 
ousy of a narrow mind. Moreover, his account was 
of necessity made acceptable to the monarch he 
served; for the Persian Kings, lamenting the piti- 
ful ending of the Great Cyrus and for reasons of 
state, had caused the facts attending his death to 
be concealed from the Persian people. Herodotus, 
the father of history and the most careful and dis- 
passionate of all ancient historians in his investiga- 
tions and statements, thus describes — and undoubt- 
edly truthfully — Cyrus' death at the hands of 
Tomyris' nomads. 
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The brave queen it appears from his account, 
pleaded with Cyrus not to make war on her half- 
peopled wastes of the north, proclaiming an oath, 
moreover, that in the event he did so, insatiable 
as he was of blood, she would glut him to the full 
tlierewith. However, Cyrus, greedy of territory 
and haughtily impatient that there should be any 
limit to his kingdom, paid no regard to her plead- 
ings and presently the two armies meeting, a deci- 
sive battle followed. Herodotus thinks that it was 
the most obstinate that was ever fought between 
barbarians. "First of all/' he relates, "they stood 
at a distance and used their bows, and afterwards, 
when they had emptied their quivers, they engaged 
in close fight with swords and spears, and thus they 
continued fighting for a long time, and neither were 
willing to give way; but at length the Massagetae 
got the better, and the greater part of the Persian 
army was cut in pieces on the spot, and Cyrus him- 
self killed. But Tomyris, having filled a skin with 
human blood, sought for the body of Cyrus among 
the slain of the Persians, and having found it, 
thrust his head into the skin, and insulting the dead 
body, said, *Thou hast indeed ruined me though 
alive and victorious in battle, since thou hast taken 
my son by stratagem ; but I will now glut thee with 
blood, as I threatened/ Of the many accounts 
given of the end of Cyrus, this appears to me most 
worthy of credit." 
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In this connection it will be noted further on in 
the conquests of Alexander, that when he had 
reached the farthermost point in his march to the 
northeast, he f oimd it necessary to dispatch a force 
to the west to disperse an army of the Massagetae — 
descendants of the nomads who two himdred years 
before had exterminated Cyrus' force — who, co- 
operating with the discontented of Sogdiana, had 
declared war on him. Unskilled in their manner 
of warfare, however, and outwitted and entrapped 
by their savage cunning and swiftness, a fate like 
that which overtook Cyrus' army befell Alexander's 
generals, their forces being in effect exterminated 
by the courageous nomads. Afterward, however, 
leading an army in person against the brave people, 
Alexander defeated them in battle, driving them 
back to the wastes from which they had emerged. 
It was these nomads and kindred Tartars that the 
armies of Rome found it impossible to overcome in 
battle and who through their cunning and courage 
forever limited Roman conquests in the far East. 



CHAPTER XX 

Alexander's pursuit of darius. death of the 

persian king, 

330 B. C. 

With the advent of spring, the Macedonian 
army resumed its pursuit of Darius, who had fled 
to Ecbatana the summer capital of Persia after the 
battle of Arbela, where he still remained. On the 
march, however, Alexander tarried to make a cam- 
paign against the Parsetaca, a tribe of robbers who 
had their homes on the eastern slope of the Oxii 
and were of kindred race to the murderous horde 
subdued by him the preceding year. Having 
brought the turbulent people under subjection, and 
exacted guarantees of peaceable conduct for the 
future, he resumed his march. Nearing Ecbatana, 
he learned that Darius having failed in his efforts 
to collect a new army, had fled to the east, with 
the purpose of continuing the struggle in Bactria 
and Sogdiana — ^modern Turkestan. The unfor- 
ttmate Monarch, it appeared, had been encouraged 
to expect relief because of a powerful uprising in 
Greece, headed by Agis, King of Sparta. If Agis 
were successful, it was reasoned, Greece would be 
able to throw off the Macedonian yoke and so 
weaken Alexander thereby as to necessitate his 
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return to his own country or at least cause a divi- 
sion of the army of invasion. The Grecian upris- 
ing, however, though furthered with material aid 
and the active sympathy of Greece, resulted disas- 
trously, the Spartan army with its auxiliary forces 
being utterly defeated by the Macedonians led by 
Antipater, Alexander's govemour. When the news 
of Agis' defeat and death — for he was killed on the 
field of battle — ^reached Ecbatana, the forces that 
had hopefully joined Darius or were on the way, 
disappointed in their hopes, dispersed to their 
homes, leaving him with nothing but the remnant 
of the army with which he had fought the battle of 
Arbela."^ Because of this defection and being un- 
able to marshal any considerable force to oppose his 
formidable enemy, Darius fled to the east with such 
troops as he could command. 

On reaching Ecbatana, Alexander took posses- 
sion of the city and the vast treasures of the Per- 
sian King abandoned by the latter in his flight. 
These amotmted in coined money and ingots of gold 
and silver, with those captured at Susa and Per- 
sepolis, to two hundred and seven millions of dol- 
lars. In addition to this Alexander had previously 
acquired the considerable treasures of Damascus 



*When Alexander heard of the dispersion of Darius' forces at 
Ecbatana and the causes therefor, he expressed his regret that the 
conflict in Greece* had not been delayed until he had met and de- 
feated the forces Darius was collecting at Ecbatana to meet him in 
battle. 
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and Babylon, but of their extent we are uninformed. 
And similarly we have no knowledge of the great 
value of the jewels and ornaments of the Persian 
King that fell into his hands, the accumulation of 
centuries of thrift.* 

While resting his army at Ecbatana, Alexander 
organized the government of the city and neigh- 
bouring provinces, appointing Parmenio gover- 
nour and Harpalus treasurer of the empire. This 
last appointment proved most tmfortunate, as Har- 
palus, unable to resist the temptations of his office, 
defaulted in his trust while Alexander was in India, 
and fled ^ith some eight hundred talents to Greece 
where he was finally assassinated in order to obtain 
possession of his great wealth.f 

The capture of Ecbatana, the last of the Persian 
capitals, while gratifying, was greatly lessened in 
practical value by the escape of Darius, as nothing 
could be said to be finally determined so long as he 
was at liberty and continued the struggle for domi- 
nation. Accordingly Alexander lost no time in insti- 
tuting measures for the pursuit of the fleeing King ; 



*The coined money and ing^ots of gold and silver, amounting to 
two hundred and seven millions of dollars, referred to above, it has 
been estimated, would be equal in our day to the sura of eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

tThe preferment of this aWe but — as it proved— corrupt Officer 
was thought to have been due to the friendship he evinced for 
Alexander when the latter, as a prince, was in exile ; for Alexander 
was noted for the extreme gratitude he showed throughout his life 
to everyone who had done him a service either before or after 
ascending the throne. 
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and of this pursuit, led by Alexander in person, 
there is nothing in the annals of kings or of royal 
adventure to be compared to its hardships and 
unique features, conducted as it was without cessa- 
tion in the heat of mid-summer and much of the 
way amid mountain wastes and waterless deserts. 
The prize was the Persian Empire without further 
strife, for on the capture of Darius alive depended 
the yielding of every part of his extended kingdom. 
Taking with him the pick of the Companions and 
light mounted troops, including the Bowmen and 
the better part of the Phalanx, he set out hoping to 
overtake Darius ere he could reach the Caspian 
Gates, a mountain defile, two hundred and seventy- 
five miles to the east. In this, however, he was 
unsuccessful and on the eleventh day reached 
Rhagae, fifty miles from the Gates where he was 
compelled to stop and rest his army, worn out by 
the continuous march, many of his soldiers having 
been left behind on the way from exhaustion. While 
waiting, uncertain as to the course Darius had 
taken, deserters came into the camp and from them 
he learned that the fugitive had already passed the 
Gates in his flight to the east. Hastening his depar- 
ture, Alexander set out afresh on the fifth day and 
reaching the defile without stopping, was so fortu- 
nate as to find its mouth unguarded. Boldly enter- 
ing the Pass or series of passes, he emerged four 
hours afterward at the further extremity of the 
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gorge without hindrance of any kind. Beyond the 
pass, the country proved to be a desert waste and 
there, while collecting needed supplies, word 
reached him by two Persian nobles, Bagistanes and 
Antibelus, deserters from Darius' force, who 
informed him of a conspiracy that had suddenly 
developed in the Persian camp, headed by Bessus, 
the King's cousin, by which Darius had been 
deprived of all power and hidden away in a rude 
vehicle covered with sordid skins the better to con- 
ceal the importance of its occupant. It appeared 
from the accoimt of the Persian nobles who claimed 
Alexander's protection, that Darius, thinking his 
force not unequal to Alexander's, had meditated 
turning about and giving the latter battle. But 
being overruled in this by Bessus and his fellows, 
he had fallen into great despondency, and the dis- 
affected nobles, fearing he meditated giving himself 
up to his pursuer, had thereupon seized his person 
and binding him with the golden chains about his 
neck, had hid him in the manner described. 

Greatly disturbed by the news Alexander at once 
renewed the pursuit, taking with him a picked corps 
of motmted men selected for their courage and 
endurance, the horses like the men being the best 
that could be found. With these he again set out 
making a forced march of two nights and a day, 
reaching at dawn the city of Thara where Darius 
had been overthrown and imprisoned. But with- 
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out result for Bessus and his fellow conspirators 
alarmed at Alexander's continued pursuit had 
meanwhile continued their flight Disappointed, 
Alexander did not wait to rest his exhausted troops 
but hurried on continuing the pursuit until noon 
of the next day. Here he reached a small hamlet 
on the border of a waterless desert and from the 
inhabitants of the village learned that Bessus had 
passed the preceding day and was now hastening 
his flight by night marches. Despairing of over- 
taking the fugitive by the beaten road, with his 
exhausted troops, Alexander inquired if there was 
not some shorter way by which he might lessen 
the distance and so hope to overtake the enemy. In 
answer to his inquiries he was told there was a half 
marked path across the desert, traversed infre- 
quently by camels and dromedaries, which inter- 
cepted the road Bessus was following and that 
greatly lessened the distance. This path he at once 
determined to follow and procuring a trustworthy 
guide set out late in the day with five hundred men, 
made up of the most rugged of the officers and sol- 
diers whose strength and courage had enabled them 
to keep up with the column thus far. Marching 
all night across the waterless waste he, in the gray 
of the morning, came upon Bessus' straggling col- 
umn immediately in his front. But of the five hun- 
dred men who had set out the previous evening, 
only sixty had been able to keep the pace. With 
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this remnant of brave men Alexander immediately 
charged the Persian force, which, worn with the 
march and affrighted at the very name of the Mace- 
donian, offered only a feeble resistance. But mean- 
while and on the heralding of Alexander's approach, 
the conspiring chiefs had hastened to the cart where 
Darius lay concealed and explaining to him the des- 
perate situation, bade him motmt a horse and fly 
with them: But this he refused to do whereupon in 
their rage they transfixed him with their javelins 
and moimting their horses, escaped. For a time fol- 
lowing the attack great confusion and alarm existed 
and in the search at once instituted by Alexander 
for Darius no trace of the unfortunate King could 
be found. At last, however, a Grecian soldier dis- 
covered him as he lay dying and at once bestowed 
upon him such offices of mercy as lay in his power. 
But the tmhappy monarch was beyond the help of 
man and raising himself thanked the soldier and 
bade him express his gratitude to Alexander for 
his chivalrous treatment of Statira, adding a grate- 
ful prayer to Ahura-Mazda, the god of his coun- 
try, that the throne was to pass to so generous a 
man. Shortly after Alexander himself approached 
the spot but too late to hear Darius' words, or offer 
him aid of any kind. Thus perished the last of the 
long line of Achaemenian Kings. 

It is not difficult to picture the Conqueror's dis- 
appointment and regret at this unfortunate ending 
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after his unexampled march. For to have taken tiie 
Persian King alive would have quieted the kingdom, 
as Darius, wearied with the struggle, was disposed 
to 3rield without further effort Tenderly caring 
for the body of the fallen Monarch, Alexander 
caused it to be embalmed and taken in state to Per- 
sepolis, where it was given royal sepulchre with all 
the honour and ceremonial observance that attended 
the burial of a Persian King. While attending to 
these matters, Artabazus, an exalted Persian noble, 
and three of his sons came into camp and tendered 
submission ; and this greatly to Alexander's delight, 
for the nobleman had previously been a part of the 
entourage of the Persian King and had remained 
loyal to him to the last Indeed, anticipating Bes- 
sus' treason, he had sought to prevail upon Darius 
to flee with him, but on the King's refusing to put 
himself under his protection, and conscious that he 
could not prevent the treason Bessus meditated, and 
fearful for his own life and that of his followers, 
he had detached himself with the small force under 
his command, seeking safety in the neighbouring 
solitudes. 

Artabazus is described as the noblest of Per- 
sians; the father of nine sons, ninety-five years of 
age, rugged of health and still in the saddle, fight- 
ing bravely for his country. It was Alexander's 
delight to honour and have about his person and in 
positions of trust, men of the stamp of this gallant 
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prince, who had remained loyal to Darius through- 
out his short and troubled reign. Those who had 
betrayed their master and yielded up the trust 
reposed in them, as in the case of Mithrines' sur- 
render of Sardis, Alexander, for reasons of state, 
treated with politic consideration; but he loved 
those who had stood by their King and this love 
they returned and repaid by being loyal to him as 
they had been to his predecessor. He especially 
delighted to honour such men with high offices and 
thus it was that he made Artabazus a trusted com- 
panion and afterward govemour of Bactria, as he 
had previously made the brave Mazseus, govemour 
of Babylon. 

It had been the belief of the soldiers that the 
death or capture of Darius would end the war and 
because of this they were inclined to view the far 
eastern campaign which immediately intervened, 
with disfavour; but upon Alexander's represent- 
ing its necessity and asking their co-operation, they 
were led to cheerfully acquiesce in his wishes. It 
is noticeable that in every emergency of the con- 
quest — save the King's desire to carry the war be- 
yond the confines of Persia into farther India — his 
soldiers cheerfully followed where he led, indiffer- 
ent alike to hardships and dangers. Under all the 
unexpected and trying circumstances of the long 
war, he had their sympathy and cheerful support, 
his persuasiveness overcoming every obstacle, their 
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love for him growing with each succeeding year. 
The belief of his followers in his wisdom and ability 
to achieve all, and more than he promised may be 
said to have been absolute. This was illustrated 
early in the war in the great and decisive battle of 
Issus where the Macedonians were suddenly com- 
pelled to fight the overpowering force that unex- 
pectedly intervened and cut off their line of re- 
treat Looking forward to meeting the Persian 
force on the plains of Sochi, several marches away, 
the Macedonians suddenly found the army of the 
enemy (six htmdred thousand strong, as against 
their force of thirty thousand men) in their rear 
and effectually cutting off their line of retreat. Re- 
sponding, however, to Alexander's assurances of 
victory, with cheers and cries to be led to battle, 
they turned about and marched to meet the Per- 
sian forces, as if the conflict was one of the King's 
planning — a, decisive victory following their coura- 
geous effort and Alexander's generalship. The 
soldiers' love for their King and his genius in meet- 
ing perplexing situations was illustrated in a dif- 
ferent way in his Parthian campaign, where he 
found his army hampered with great quantities of 
baggage — ^the personal accumulations of the war — 
that seriously impeded if it did not jeopardize the 
success of the far eastern campaign. In this emer- 
gency Alexander collected his private baggage and, 
piling it in the middle of the camp, set it on fire, the 
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assembled soldiers looking on in wonder and aston- 
ishment. But accepting the suggestion the act im- 
plied in good spirit, they in turn assembled their 
personal belongings and followed the example of 
the King. Thus of its own volition and without 
friction the army was again placed on a war foot- 
ing and fitted to meet the long and arduous cam- 
paign before it 
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CHAPTER XXI 

CONSPIRACIES OF PHILOTAS AND HERMOLAUS. 
KALLISTHENES. ARISTOTLE 

330 B. C. 

The escape of Bessus, who was satrap of Bac- 
tria and Sogdiana, and his determination to con- 
tinue the struggle, not as viceroy but as King, com- 
pelled Alexander to prepare for the long and haz- 
ardous campaign that the uprising of the eastern 
provinces foreshadowed. Resting his troops for 
some days after the death of Darius, he directed 
his course northward to the Caspian Sea, toward 
which the main army had been ordered to proceed 
from Ecbatana. To reach the sea, however, it 
was necessary to traverse the intervening moun- 
tains, and while doing this the King quelled the 
courageous and savage hordes that inhabited the 
intervening heights and were a scourge to the 
neighbouring people. This pursuant to his fixed de- 
termination to reclaim every part of the country 
from the murderous tribes that the Persian satraps 
had permitted to terrify the great kingdom. Ar- 
riving at the Caspian Sea, the southern shore of 
which was a vast morass, interspersed with half- 
sunken rivers and dense forests, Alexander turned 
to the east, where he subdued the Mardians, a 
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cruel tribe who had their haunts in the fastnesses of 
the mountain district. Having by this expedition 
made secure the great highway bordering the sea 
and the remainder of his army having now re- 
joined him, he turned his face to the east, where 
Bessus, meanwhile had been proclaimed King of 
Asia, under the title of Artaxerxes. 

When, however, Alexander had advanced far on 
his way he was compelled to turn back because of 
the revolt of the Persian governour, Satibarzanes, 
whom he had left in charge of Aria, one of the 
provinces traversed. Making a forced march, he 
fell upon the surprised forces of the recreant sa- 
trap like a whirlwind, killing three thousand of his 
followers and putting the remainder to flight In- 
stalling a loyal governour he afterwards directed 
his march to the southeast, to forestall an uprising 
threatened by one of Bessus' followers. Success- 
ful in this, he made a march of a thousand miles 
to the south to bring under subjection the nomadic 
and other tribes of the remote and little-known re- 
gion of Drangiana, which had been led to take the 
field against him. Having eflfected this, he directed 
his course to the valley of the Cophen (modern 
Cabul), where he went into winter quarters pre- 
paratory to crossing the Paropamisus Mountains 
in pursuit of Bessus, who occupied the Bactrian ter- 
ritory to the north. 
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It was during the terrible marches and attendant 
warfare of the far East that occurred the notable 
conspiracies of Alexander's reign. The first was 
that of Philotas, the trusted commander of the 
Companions, who, with other members of his fam- 
ily, had occupied throughout Alexander's reign the 
places of greatest honour in the King's gift. Unsus- 
. picious of danger, Alexander was resting in camp, 
when a trusted attendant brought him word that 
a conspiracy existed to murder him on the succeed- 
ing day. Aroused to action, Alexander instituted 
a searching investigation, when it appeared that 
the plot to assassinate him had been made known to 
Philotas two days before with the expectation that 
he would instantly bring it to the attention of the 
King. He doing nothing, however, and the day 
passing, it had again been brought to his notice. 
But another day passing and he still failing to warn 
Alexander or arrest the conspirators, and the need 
of action admitting of no further delay, the in- 
former at last brought the matter directly to the 
attention of the King. Upon Philotas being ques- 
tioned, he replied that he had not regarded the 
matter as serious, but upon being put to the torture, 
confessed the existence of a conspiracy and gave 
the names of those implicated in the plot, and 
among others his father, Parmenio. Thereupon he 
was condemned and put to death. Dimnos, a brave 
and resolute man, who, it appeared, had been se- 
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lected as the agent to kill the King, escaped the dis- 
graceful fate of Fhilotas by committing suicide at 
the moment of his arrest, confirming by his act the 
existence of the conspiracy, if further confirmation 
had been necessary. 

The great importance of the command held by 
Parmenio as govemour of Ecbatana, the key to all 
central Persia and the treasure house of die em- 
pire, made it necessary for Alexander to exercise 
the greatest caution in the executipn of the death- 
sentence pronounced against that officer by the 
army after his son's confession. He accordingly 
dispatched a secret messenger to Ecbatana, eight 
hundred and sixty miles distant, ordering his gen- 
erals there to put the govemour to death, which 
command they at once proceeded to carry out on 
the receipt of the King's mandate. 

It is probable that Philotas, who was of a haughty 
and discontented disposition and much given to ex- 
aggerating the importance of his deeds, had long 
meditated the treasonable act, for he had been out- 
spoken in his criticisms of Alexander, ascribing the 
success of the latter to the accomplishments of him- 
self and his father, Parmenio. These malevolent 
carpings were well-known to the King, but being 
tolerant of such things, and because of the long 
service of Parmenio, he had refused to seriously 
notice the treasonable utterances of the arrogant 
young noble. From all the accounts we have it ap- 
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pears that Philotas was formally tried by the Com- 
panions — ^his equals in rank — ^without haste or 
prejudice, and the evidence inctilpating him and his 
father afterward submitted to the army, which lat- 
ter unanimously voted the death of both Philotas 
and Parmenio. Others of minor rank implicated in 
the conspiracy were also tried and executed. There 
does not seem to have been any doubt on the part of 
the rank and file of the army as to the guilt of either 
Philotas or Parmenio, and their condemnation was 
looked upon as a patriotic duty as well as a military 
necessity if the discipline of the army was to be 
maintained and the authority of the King — upon 
which everything depended — ^was to be preserved. 
Philotas' condemnation and tragic death has been 
accepted without noticeable criticism, but the put- 
ting to death of Parmenio, the veteran general, has 
aroused the sympathy of mankind in all ages. And 
from all that we know of Alexander, we must be- 
lieve that the enforcement of the order of the court 
— ^unanimously approved by the army— condemn- 
ing the old soldier, caused him more unhappiness 
than any other act of his life. For the veteran had 
been the trusted friend of Philip, had commanded 
many of his armies and, moreover, had won a great 
battle on the day Alexander was bom. He had 
more recently participated in all of Alexander's 
great battles in Asia, and because of this and his 
long and effective service, was endeared to the army 
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beyond every other general. This last fact, however, 
instead of ameliorating the situation, made it all the 
more perplexing, for it was manifest that he could 
not be expected to be loyal to Alexander after the 
execution of his son, and this, coupled with his 
great popularity, made him a menace the extent of 
which could not possibly be determined in advance. 
Under such circumstances, Alexander would have 
been justified in putting him to death, even if not 
a participant in the conspiracy, under the approved 
custom of the time, namely, that where a member 
of a family was executed for treason, all other 
members of the family should be put to death ; this, 
manifestly, because their loyalty could not there- 
after be depended upon. But in this case, Parmenio 
being himself guilty, his death naturally followed. 
The great love the soldiers bore him and the im- 
portance of the position he held at Ecbatana, the 
key to all central and western Persia, rendered his 
death a political necessity, irrespective of his guilt, 
if Alexander was to go forward, confident of the 
integrity of the commander of the most important 
strategical post in his empire. 

Many circumstances connected with Parmenio's 
recent services, now that his son had declared him 
to be a traitor, perplexed and disturbed Alexander. 
In the first place, Parmenio, it was apparent, should 
have silenced the treasonable speeches and tenden- 
cies of his son, with which he had long been famil- 
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iar. His failure to do this, it was manifest, had led 
to the conspiracy whereby the King's life was en- 
dangered and the result of his far-seeing purpose 
jeopardized. Moreover, in the light of Philotas' act 
and confession, Parmenio's instructions to his sons, 
now brought to notice, was made to bear a most sin- 
ister interpretation. "Care first for yourselves," 
Parmenio wrote, "then for your dear ones, thus we 
shall reach the end we aim at." The recent record of 
Parmenio himself, in view of what had occurred, 
also excited critical investigation. It was remem- 
bered of him that being despatched into Asia in ad- 
vance of the main army, he had suffered unexpected 
repulse at the hands of the enemy — ^an unfortunate 
and unlooked for opening to the great campaign. 
At the Granicus, where he commanded the left 
wing, as he did in every conflict, he had sought out 
Alexander on the battle-field, advising delay, ad- 
vice that the latter disregarded and wisely, as it 
appeared. In the battle of Issus he had been driven 
from the field and the army saved from over- 
whelming disaster only through Alexander's victory 
over the main Persian force. Later, when Darius 
proposed a compromise to terminate the war, of- 
fering his daughter in marriage to Alexander and 
according to him the territory west of the Eu- 
phrates, Parmenio had advised its acceptance ! At 
Tarsus, when Alexander was thought to be at the 
point of death, had he followed Parmenio's warn- 
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ing-— or suggestion — he wotild have dismissed 
Philip, the King's physician, to whose skill and 
courage the latter owed his recovery 1 At the battle 
of Arbela, Parmenio had again suffered disaster as 
at Issus, necessitating the return of Alexander from 
hot pursuit of Darius, thereby permitting the lat- 
ter's escape — z misfortune of incalculable harm, 
prolonging as it did the war for several years 1 Thus 
it appeared on a review of Parmenio's record diat 
he had lacked in effectiveness or loyalty — perhaps 
both I These unfortunate circumstances, now re- 
membered, together with Parmenio's countenance 
of Philotas' treasonable utterances, and his direct 
implication in the conspiracy by his son, it is appar- 
ent sealed the unfortunate nobleman's doom. 

In view of all this, Alexander seems to have 
acted with prudence and decision, recognizing that 
after Philotas' death, Parmenio, if pardoned for 
his part in the conspiracy to murder his King, could 
no longer be trusted. And that being so, the im- 
portance of his office and the affection in which he 
was held by his soldiers rendered his instant death 
a military necessity, if a possible revolt of his com- 
mand, ignorant of the circumstances of the con- 
spiracy, was to be averted. Nor can Alexander be 
said to have prejudged Philotas or acted hastily; 
for his faith in himself and belief in the absolute 
loyalty of those about him had always been so 
marked as to be notable. It was first evinced at 
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the time of his enthronement by his acceptance en 
masse of his father's loyal officers. And f ollo>ying 
this he had given them his confidence, promoting 
and honouring them as opportunity offered, and in 
no instance had he sought to supplant them with 
men of his own creation. In the case of Philotas, 
he had continued to accord him the position of 
Commander of the Companions, the most important 
in the service, long after he was advised that that 
officer was in the habit of ridiculing and criticising 
him to his intimates. 

The rude awakening of the King to the fact 
brought out by Philotas* conspiracy that there were 
those about him whom he had trusted and signally 
honoured (as in the case of every one of Parmenio's 
family) who were ready to betray and murder him, 
was an awakening that affected the hitherto trust- 
ing Monarch all the days of his life. The prompt 
execution of Philotas — whose offence it is probable 
would have been condoned earlier in the King's 
reign — ^was not altogether a surprise to the more 
discerning, who had observed that with the progress 
of Alexander's arms and its attendant harassments, 
and dangers, a perceptible change in his demeanour 
had occurred. As the ruler of Persia and the ar- 
biter of the world, he had become in truth and of 
necessity what Louis XIV foolishly boasted him- 
self to be, "The State.*' The strain and the respon- 
sibility was slowly but surely undermining the care- 
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less bonhomie and democratic tolerance that the 
Macedonian Kings had always evinced; a freedom 
of manner that had characterized Philip in an ex- 
treme degree, and which Alexander had equally dis- 
played on mounting the throne. With growing 
power and added responsibilities greater reserve 
was apparent in the King's manner, and less dis- 
position to Ignore the acts and speeches that threat- 
ened his life or jeopardized the fruits of his far- 
seeing policy and labour. As the source of all 
authority and the recognized head of a great em- 
pire, he was quite unconsciously taking on the air 
of a just but omnipotent ruler. But it was not until 
treason, meditating murder, reared its head in the 
case of Philotas that the King's apprehensions were 
fully aroused; that fear beset him lest his life and 
its far-reaching purposes should be subverted 
through contrived murder. Then, seemingly, all 
the fierceness engendered by years of warfare and 
its attendant horrors and savage purpose, swept 
away the amiable tolerance of other days and the 
traitor's guilt, once proven — accentuated as it was 
by traitorous utterances in the past — asserted it- 
self and the sword fell. 

In the early days of his reign, as already sug- 
gested, it is probable Alexander would have par- 
doned Philotas — as in the Sardis disclosures con- 
cerning the Lyncestian Prince — or, at most, ban- 
ished him for a few months or held him under care- 
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less surveillance. But with changed conditions, the 
temper of the King had changed and far from 
Macedonia, remote from succour, surrounded by 
hidden and open enemies, with the destinies of the 
earth in his keeping, the tolerance of the young 
emperor gave place to the implacable spirit of an 
absolute monarch in whose life the fortunes of man- 
kind rested. In a moment he became stern and tm- 
f orgiving where his kingly prerogatives were ques- 
tioned or his life threatened, though in other re- 
spects we have no reason to believe that he was 
greatly changed from his former self. 

But the quick death of Philotas and his accom- 
plices, indicating clearly the temper of the King, did 
not at once silence the disloyal spirit abroad among 
his overwrought followers, as was evinced by Klei- 
tus' treasonable utterances and what is known as 
the Conspiracy of the Pages. But in connection 
with these imfortunate occurrences, as in the case 
of Philotas, the King showed so resolute a purpose 
to stamp out treason by quenching it in the blood of 
the traitor that nothing further of a like nature oc- 
curred during the few remaining years of his life. 

The need there was, however, for resolute ac- 
tion was illustrated by the Conspiracy of the Pages, 
fostered by Kallisthenes, a Grecian agitator and 
scribe open and vehement in his disparagement of 
Alexander. In this case it appeared that a youth 
named Hermolaus, one of the pages, having been 
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flogged (the usual disciplinary measure of the 
Macedonian service in the case of these youths) for 
some impudent offence, he had been greatly in- 
censed thereat ; and dwelling much upon his griev- 
ance was finally led to attempt the King's life. 
Seeking to accomplish this, he prevailed upon two 
of his youthful associates — ^historians do not agree 
as to the number — to join him in the attempt when 
they next watched by the King's bedside ; and their 
purpose would undoubtedly have been effected had 
it not happened that the King did not return to his 
tent on the night they were to make the attempt.* 
When the conspiracy failed of consummation as 
premeditated, one of the youths becoming fright- 
ened at the enormity of the crime contemplated, con- 
fessed his part therein, whereupon those implicated 
were subjected to trial, and upon being found 
guilty, were executed. Of the fate of Kallisthenes, 
to whose malign influence the treason of the pages 
was generally ascribed, and who Alexander placed 
in restraint, historians are in doubt. Curtius, upon 
whose testimony little reliance is to be placed, 
claims that he was put to the torture and afterward 
hanged as a traitor, his treatment, whatever it 

♦It is recounted that on the day preceding the night of the 
proposed murder, an old crone who frequented the camp, and who 
the common soldiers believed to possess supernatural powers, meet- 
ing Alexander, warned him not to visit his tent or bed the follow- 
ing night; and he thinking there was some good reason therefor, 
that she did not wish to divulge, acted upon her hint and so saved 
his life. 
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was, further exciting the animosity of those un- 
friendly to Alexander. Grote, the historian, com- 
mending Kallisthenes, speaks approvingly of a cour- 
ageous protest publicly made by the Greek scribe 
condemning the habit of the Macedonian service 
of "horsewhipping mortals"! As if the switching 
of a refractory boy did not conform to immemorial 
usage and was in itself, and is still, a highly bene- 
ficial practice in the building up of character and 
proper respect for constituted authority. Indeed, 
indulgence in this respect in cultured Athens, it is 
possible had much to do with the lack of courage 
and discipline in battle of the men of that historic 
city at that time. 

In the trial of the conspirators, the pages are 
said to have deposed against Kallisthenes ; but 
whether this be so or not, it is undoubtedly true 
that Hermolaus (who admired and eagerly sought 
the society and conversation of the scribe), was in- 
fluenced by the latter against Alexander, the dis- 
like and disloyalty thus engendered and encouraged 
ending in his seeking the Kingfs life. Aristobulus 
and Ptolemy, in their Memoirs, say Kallisthenes 
knew of the conspiracy of Hermolaus. 

The estrangement that existed at one time be- 
tween Alexander and Aristotle was heightened by 
the enmity and ill-tempered criticisms of Kallis- 
thenes, Aristotle's nephew, immediately preceding 
the conspiracy of Hermolaus ; an enmity Alexander 
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believed to be inspired by Aristotle wliidi for- 
warded, if it did not precipitate, the attempt on his 
life. The estrangement — ^if so strong a word may be 
used — was first observed in Alexander's rebuke of 
Aristotle for publishing matters pertaining to the 
art of government that were believed to be the 
exclusive privilege of rulers — ^things well-known 
today, but matters of private knowledge at that time. 
Alexander's impatience at the occurrence was 
heightened by the fact that he contemplated nothing 
less than the conquest of the world and its govern- 
ment by himself in person ;his impatience, therefore, 
does not appear altogether unreasonable, however 
absurd it may appear to us in our enlightened age. 
He is also said to have been offended by Aristotle's 
unsolicited advice offered him — ^an adept in the art 
of government — as to the distinction he should ob- 
serve between the favour accorded civilized and bar- 
barous peoples. But these annoyances and suspi- 
cions, if of real occurrence, were only momentary, 
as Alexander's actions throughout abundantly dem- 
onstrated. For among other evidences of his favour, 
he is said to have sent Aristotle eight hundred tal- 
ents (quite nine hundred thousand dollars) from 
the treasuries of Persia to enable him to actively 
prosecute his varied researches. Moreover, he con- 
tinued throughout his life to collect from every part 
of the world such strange animals as he could find 
to add to Aristotle's zoological collection, evincing 
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thereby the esteem in which he held the great phi- 
losopher and his desire, as well, to honour Athens 
by adding to its incomparable treasures. 

Aristotle, who comprehended above all men the 
essential principles of good government, while es- 
pecially favourable to democratic methods, under 
enlightened and stable conditions, had nothing but 
contempt for the petty governments of Greece and 
especially of Athens, where oratory swayed the mul- 
titude and had usurped the place of discernment 
and common sense; where idle and emotional citi- 
zens had crowded into the background those whose 
integrity and wisdom would have been of incalcu- 
lable value to the state. Aristotle moved his school 
to Athens the first year of Alexander's reign and 
through it and his research and wisdom and labour 
re-created the intellectual life of Athens ; organized 
its thought, gave it new vigour, new direction, 
greater scope and higher aims, so that much of the 
glory of Athens is due to this sublime man. While 
he despised its corrupt and ineffective government 
and the demagogues who too often swayed it, he 
still looked forward to the unity of Greece and the 
regeneration of Athens, when Hellas should govern 
the world and Athens be its heart and brain. In 
the consimimation of this he looked with confidence 
to Alexander, who, through his ambitious strivings, 
he believed, would at last realize the ideal of mon- 
archy and through its agency achieve the unifica- 
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tion of Xjrreece and its final domination of the world, 
politically and intellectually. Reflecting on the 
work of the great philosopher and the events of his 
period, it is remarkable that in the experience of 
mankind, three exalted men, Alexander, Aristotle 
and Demosthenes, pre-eminent in their way above 
all others of whom history treats, should have lived 
in the same period to dominate the world for all 
time, the evolution of the ages adding continually 
to their fame. 

It was through Aristotle's recommendation that 
Alexander invited Kallisthenes to accompany him 
in his invasion of Persia; but unadvisedly it ap- 
pears, as Aristotle subsequently refers to the scribe 
as a man lacking judgment. Kallisthenes is further 
reported to have been of a vain and arrogant dis- 
position — B, fault common to the literary men of 
that age. At one period of the conquest he was un- 
stinted in praise of Alexander and boasted that his 
fulsome accounts of the latter's earlier campaigns 
in Asia would make the King immortal ! He was, 
however, at a later period, open and vehement in 
his denunciation of him for taking on the state and 
trappings of an oriental ^Monarch, seeking by his 
ill-timed criticisms to cast odium upon the King 
for conforming to the customs of the country of 
which he was now the ruler. In this he evinced his 
narrow-mindedness, as did those similarly dis- 
pleased. But his animosity has been excused, in- 
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deed commended, by some "writers, because of the 
tmwise efforts of Alexander's more ardent follow- 
ers— cotmtenanced and encouraged, it was believed, 
by the King — ^to induce the Macedonians who 
formed Alexander's entourage, to accord him the 
milder acts of homage that the Persians tmiversally 
rendered their sovereigns. This, however, not 
meeting the approval of the Macedonians, the im- 
policy of the movement became quickly apparent, 
whereupon the matter was wisely allowed to drop. 



CHAPTER XXII 

KLEITUS. HIS death; NECESSITY THEREFOR 
330 B. C. 

Without being conscious of it, the most effective 
of the maHcious utterances of Alexander's enemies 
was the false accusation of intemperate indulgence 
in wine they brought against him. For the revival 
of the slander in our abstemious age has cast so 
baleful a shadow over his memory that it has prac- 
tically overshadowed his memorable achievements 
and destroyed the interest the multitude would other- 
wise feel in his personality. So that to speak of 
him in praise before the misinformed and unlettered 
is to elicit a cry of scorn and the retort, "Bah! A 
drunkard !" This notwithstanding the evidence of 
contemporaries to the contrary, fortified as it is 
bv the wonderful achievements of his short life. 
Plutarch, the most impartial of Grecian historians, 
who wrote after the hatred and prejudices of the 
earlv Greeks had died out, savs: 

"That which gave people to think so of him — 
that he drank immoderatelv — ^was, that when he 
had nothing else to do, he loved to sit long and talk 
rather than drink, and over every cup hold a long 
conversation. For when his affairs called upon him, 
he would not be detained, as other generals often 
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were, eitlier by wine, or sleep, nuptial solemnities, 
spectacles, or any otlier diversion whatsoever, a 
convincing argument of which is, that in the short 
time he lived he accomplished so many and so great 
actions." 

Had Alexander possessed a weak mind or a frail 
body, it is possible that even moderate use of wine 
might have affected him adversely, as his enemies 
claimed, but under tlie circumstances and partaking 
of it as he did, it is impossible. Wise in all he did 
and abstemious in his appetite, it was not in his 
nature to partake to excess of any indulgence of this 
nature. It is the mischievous slander, so insidiously 
circulated by his enemies at the time, that he was 
intoxicated when he executed the vengeance of the 
state on Kleitus, that makes the act repulsive to 
those who have been led to believe the story of his 
intemperance to be true. Moreover, the fact that 
the treason of Kleitus and those who sympathized 
with him in his treasonable speech is supposed not 
to have reached the point of actually planning Alex- 
ander's death — as in the case of Philotas and the 
King's pages — has made mankind look with more 
favour on his case than it otherwise would. It was, 
however, in truth more harmful than secret and 
concerted treason in this, that its public exploitation 
had the eflFect to weaken the morale of the army as 
a whole and fatally undermine its discipline and ef- 
fectiveness by making disloyalty appear to be a 
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commonplace thing. Its effect was to destroy re- 
spect for the King, the heart and soul of the organi- 
zation, the one man who could extricate the army 
from its perilous position or preserve to the world 
the fruits of the conquest, as Alexander's early 
death afterward demonstrated. 

Kleitus, who was an envious, rough, uneducated, 
choleric man, much given to drunkenness, seems 
never to have been able to view Alexander as Per- 
sia's King with kindness or complacency. He made 
it a practice, in season and out of season, to publicly 
remind the King of his lowly Macedonian origin, 
protesting meanwhile that the successful outcome of 
his many campaigns and battles was due, not to his 
own ability, but to the late King Philip and Parme- 
nio! Alexander's disposition to conform to the cere- 
monial observances of the Orient in his intercourse 
with his Persian subjects in order that he might 
prove acceptable to them as a rul^** also deeply in- 
censed Kleitus, and disregarding the common cour- 
tesies of life, it was his habit to publicly proclaim 
the contemptuous regard in which he held the King. 
On the fatal night in which he met his death, dis- 
regardful of the respect due the kingly office, he 
sought out Alexander at a great banquet where 
many Grecians and high Persian dignitaries were 
assembled and, entering the place where the ban- 
quet was being held, stood forth in full view of 
every one present and abused the King in the most 
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bitter and contemptuous manner. Professing to 
disregard the disrespect shown him, Alexander 
laughed and, turning to one with whom he was con- 
versing, said: **You Grecians must look upon us 
Macedonians as mere savages." However, on Klei- 
tus' continuing to shout out his scurrilous abuse, to 
the shame of all present and the great disparage- 
ment of the King's dignity, Alexander arose from 
his seat to punish the offending officer. Allowing 
himself, however, with politic forbearance, to be 
restrained, the attendant officers of the King laid 
hold of Kleitus and forced him from the tent. But, 
being full of venomous hatred, he hurriedly re- 
entered by another door and commenced anew and 
with still greater vehemence to revile and defame 
the King. Whereupon, the situation being intoler- 
able, Alexander grasped a spear and put the dis- 
affected officer to death on the spot. 

In his malign hatred and determination to out- 
rage the sensibilities of the King and belittle him 
in the eyes of men, Kleitus, among other things, was 
in the habit of twitting him with the fact that had 
he, Kleitus, not intervened to ward off the blow in- 
tended for Alexander at the Granicus, he would not 
then be alive to take on the oriental forms and os- 
tentatious trappings of Persian royalty ! This silly 
taunt clearly illustrated Kleitus' petty soul and trai- 
torous spirit, for at the Granicus he was in com- 
mand of a troop of horse whose special duty it was 
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to guard the King's person, so that he but per- 
formed a simple duty of his office in warding off a 
blow intended for his master; what, indeed, every 
loyal officer did when the King or a companion was 
threatened and what the King himself did in every 
battle in defense of those who fought by his side I 

Alexander's exercise of kingly power in Kleitxis* 
case has been adversely commented upon, notwith- 
standing the necessity there was for drastic action, 
if his person and authority were to be respected and 
the fruit of his labours preserved The putting to 
death of the truculent officer, while seemingly dic- 
tated by passion and to have occurred on the spur 
of the moment, had, it is probable, been coldly cal- 
culated and its effect foreseen. For at the time the 
situation was such that it was impracticable to 
create partisan turmoil in the army by a public trial 
of Kleitus — an old and tried soldier — for treason. 
It was equally impossible to publicly refuse to do so; 
and because of this it is probable Alexander desired 
that his followers should believe he put the officer to 
death in a passion of rage. But it is not possible 
that he should have thought the mischievous ingen- 
uity of his enemies would add, as they did, that he 
was also drunk! 

Such are the simple facts attending Kleitus' exe- 
cution, stripped of all sentimentality. As King of 
Persia, Alexander could not, any more than his 
predecessors, recognize in his intercourse with his 
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Persian subjects any distinction between the great- 
est prince and the lowest peasant, sp far as personal 
equally was concerned^ inasmtich as bodi were re- 
quired by centuries of observance to treat him with 
respectful hcnnage. He stood alcm^ and it was 
apparent that if the prestige of the kii^ly <^Sce was 
destroyed, alT authority over Persia would vanish 
and chaos reign. It is not strange that.Alexando*, 
after the deed, should have retired to his tent and, 
denying himself to all, meditated for days cm Kki- 
tus' treason and the changed condition of affairs 
and the loss of personal friendships it had invtrfved 
in the case of men of Kleitus' disposition. N<»- b 
it strange when the soldiers, in tiieir resentment, 
would have cast the traitor's body to the dogs, de- 
njring it sepulchre that the King, comii^ forth, 
should intervene, givii^ the dead such bonouraUe 
burial as would have been accorded him in the days 
of his greatest strength and glory. 

Kleitus, and those sharing his distemper, it is 
charity to believe, were unbalanced by the long war 
and its bloodshed and hardships. His great inti- 
macy with Alexander before the latter ascended 
the throne, moreover, seemingly made it impossible 
for him to recognize and accept the changed sur- 
roundings of his former friend and the necessity 
of the latter's conforming in his wider field of life 
to the etiquette of kingly rule if he was to govern 
peaceably and acceptably; if he was in truth to be 
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esteemed by the great Persian empire as anything 
more than a military agent commanding a maraud- 
ing expedition into the heart of the benighted and 
misgoverned country. Kleitus was imhappily of an 
order of men to be found in every age and place, 
who cannot view except with malevolent temper 
the friend, who, outstripping them in the race of 
life, has been completely successful; who cannot 
look except with discontent and often with bitter 
hatred, on those more forttmate than themselves. 
It is quite within reason to believe that Kleitus, 
while an avowed and dangerous traitor, should not 
have been conscious of it himself, but it was only 
a question of days and hours when he would in good 
conscience have sought to compass Alexander's 
murder, as Philotas had done, had the King not in- 
tervened to stay his hand and the hands of those 
who thought and felt as he did. 

As he struck Kleitus down, the King, it is said, 
bade him seek among the shades his idols, Philip 
and Parmenio, with whom he was wont to publicly 
and contemptuously compare Alexander. We can- 
not but wonder whether he said what is claimed 
and if so was it merely an ebullition of temper or 
did it have a public purpose, namely, to estop the 
disaffected in the army from undermining the 
reigning King in grateful remembrance of men now 
dead. It is quite possible that Alexander mourned 
over Kleitus' imtimely taking off, as history re- 
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lates. It would have been like him. But, in trutfa, 
why should he have sorrowed over the death of a 
man, once a friend, who had become an unappease- 
able enemy of himself and the state? Kleitns' 
death, while abrupt, was clearly an executive act, 
the tmdoubted prerogative of tlie King of Persia, 
and also of Alexander as military leader, intent 
upon the preservation of the discipline and loyalty 
of his army. It appears, moreover, to have been a 
deliberate act of the endangered King, goaded 
finally to act by the fact that the traitorous speeches 
of the truculent officer (and others similarly disaf- 
fected) menaced not only his life, but the safety 
and effectiveness of the army. It was a military 
problem, and the wonder is, not diat Alexander 
finally acted, but that the arm of the threatened 
King was so long withheld For Kleitus' truco- 
lence and seditious speeches not only threatoied 
the service, but menaced the King's prestige by 
destroying respect for his office — a, thing all import- 
ant to the authority and personal safety of an 
Oriental Monarch. The abruptness and dramatic 
character of the deed disturbs the equanimity of 
mankind, forgetful that the King's situation and 
that of his army, in a remote and hostile country, 
demanded an object lesson — an immediate and 
effective cure for spreading treason. And Alexan- 
der, being wise in the ways of men, took the most 
effective means of attaining the end desired, 
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namely, the summary execution of the traitor. Of 
this there can be no doubt. Treason was thus made 
odious and the King and his army and his conquests 
survived I 

In much of the comment concerning Alexander in 
connection with this unhappy occurrence, it is a^ 
if modern compilers expected of him — the stern 
and authoritative autocrat of the world — ^modera- 
tion that could be born only of timidity or coward- 
ice, neither of which was possible in a King who 
ruled and conquered in an age of savagery and war- 
like adventure and who possessed withal, and of 
necessity, the courage of the lion and the headlong 
and unconquerable determination of the lion to 
overcome those who threatened him. Absolute in 
an age of turmoil, Alexander's life was passed amid 
enemies, in an atmosphere of strife and intrigue, 
yet was he noted to the end for his moderation and 
trust in those about him ; a man of action with the 
ambition and virility of a god, he yet retained 
throughout life the generosity and many of the 
simple virtues of his youth. His resolute courage 
made his conquests possible, and it was this that 
preserved him unharmed from the machinations of 
the evilly inclined about his person; yet without 
impairing in any way his love for his friends or the 
abiding faith of his followers in his honour and 
desire to deal justly by everyone. 
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Excq)t for the awakened energy with which Alex- 
ander pursued and stamped out treason wherever 
it threatened his life or the disintegration of his 
army, or the destruction of his hopes, he seems to 
have changed but little in his habits or intercourse 
with those about him, from his former self. Plu- 
tarch, who studied his character and habits with 
greater care and sympathy than any other writer 
of antiquity (although in several instances nusled, 
like others, by the slanderous stories of the Greeks 
of Alexander's time), gives this pleasing picture of 
the manner in which the Great Conqueror occupied 
himself when public affairs permitted him some lei- 
sure : "When he was free from employment, after 
he was up and had sacrificed to the gods, he used 
to sit down to breakfast, and then spend the rest 
of the day in hunting, or writing memoirs, giving 
decisions on military questions, or reading. In 
marches that required no great haste, he would 
practise shooting as he went along, or to mount a 
chariot, and alight from it in full speed. Some- 
times, for sport's sake, he would hunt foxes and go 
fowling. When he came in for the evening, after 
he had bathed and was anointed, he would call for 
his bakers and chief cooks to know if they had his 
dinner ready. He never cared to dine till it was 
pretty late and beginning to be dark, and was won- 
derfully circumspect at meals that every one who 
sat with him should be served alike and with proper 
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attention; and his love of talking, as was said 
before, made him delight to sit long at his wine." 
The flatterers that wait upon the great and 
that multiplied about Alexander as his fortunes 
increased, were a source of great tribulation to the 
sturdy Macedonians. Tracking the varied accom- 
plishments and graces of the Persian courtiers, 
their jealousy and apprehension was aroused be- 
cause of their disadvantage in this respect, and loud 
and vehement were their complaints in consequence. 
But that Alexander ever favoured the Persians 
at the expense of the Macedonians we have no evi- 
dence—directly the contrary. With the termina- 
tion of the conquest, however, he manifested an 
open and firm disposition to treat all his subjects — 
Macedonians and Persians — ^alike, and herein lay 
his offence ; an offence so angrily resented as to cul- 
minate finally in a momentary and bitterly regretted 
revolt of his Macedonian followers. His love of 
splendour and its ornate display, with the acquisi- 
tion of incredible wealth and imperial power, also 
for a time irritated many of his Macedonian fol- 
lowers. But, throughout his life, the treasures he 
acquired were shared with the friends of earlier 
days, nor did he let any opportunity pass to reward 
those who did a notable deed or were broken in for- 
tune or health. In the punctilious requirements of 
his imperial court, however, he was extremely 
exacting. He loved splendour for itself and its effect 
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upon the multitude and spared no detail to make 
his court the equal in magnificence to that of the 
pleasure-loving kings he succeeded. In this opu- 
lence of life all joined, for the Persian ruling class 
soon learned to love him as if one of themselves; 
and as time passed, his love of luxury and display 
came to be looked upon complacently by his Mace- 
donian followers; indeed, the lives of his generals 
who succeeded him in power in the far East showed 
that the luxuries of the orient held them as it has 
all who have been subjected to its subtle influences. 

"After an entertainment and when he was free 
from employment," Plutarch further recounts — 
"Alexander was wont to bathe, and then perhaps 
he would sleep till noon, and sometimes all day 
long. He was so very temperate in his eating that 
when any rare fish or fruits were sent him, he 
would distribute them among his friends, and often 
reserve nothing for himself. His table, however, 
was always magnificent, the expense of it still 
increasing with his good fortune, till it amounted 
to ten thousand drachmas ($1,800.00) a day, to 
which sum he limited it, and beyond this he would 
suffer none to pay out in any entertainment where 
he himself was the guest.'' 

Throughout the conquest, as may be gathered 
from what has already been said, Alexander 
encountered many annoyances because of the insane 
jealousies of the Macedonians. "He could not," 
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historians relate, "do a favour to an Asiatic subject 
without provoking a selfish protest. When he pre- 
sented a thousand talents to the Indian monarch, 
Taxiles, whose land had furnished his army ten 
times as much, a Macedonian officer cried out, 
*Must we come so far as India to find a man 
worthy of such a gift?' " To accomplish his ends, 
however, Alexander good-naturedly overlooked 
these ebullitions of temper. "Let them grum- 
ble," he laughed, "so long as they obey," and 
their obedience was the marvel of men. Com- 
paring Alexander in this respect with the experi- 
ences of Caesar and Napoleon, history recounts 
many occurrences in which the last named rul- 
ers were disappointed in their expectations by 
the soldiers they believed devoted to their inter- 
ests; but whatever the circumstances or however 
remote Alexander's officers might be, they acted 
with the loyalty and energy they would have shown 
under his immediate eye. No matter how far away, 
his command was faithfully followed, every detail 
painstakingly observed. In the accomplishment of 
this, difficult rivers were crossed, mountainous 
stretches, vast forests and desert wastes uncom- 
plainingly traversed, grievous marches prolonged, 
hardships cheerfully endured, perilous labours 
achieved, tasks seemingly impossible of accomplish- 
ment, consummated ! No body of soldiers ever fol- 
lowed another with such loyal obedience, or so great 
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a desire to meet his utmost expectations. Not one 
but was prepared to sacrifice his life in his master's 
cause and when the arrogance and personal vanity 
of the Macedonians is remembered, their love and 
abnegation is a matter of surprise and wonder. One 
and all from the highest to the lowest, possessed 
an ardent affection for the young King, at once 
their leader and friend, the sharer of every danger, 
who, because of his superior understanding, cheer- 
ful endurance of personal hardships, intrepid fear- 
lessness in battle, and superhuman military genius, 
they believed to be unequalled among soldiers and 
the foremost of all men. 

Such was the fidelity and friendship of Alexan- 
der's officers and followers before and after the 
execution of Kleitus and the other conspirators ; and 
from their obedience and love — it was something 
more than loyalty — it is evident that his every act 
had their hearty approval, based as it was on a 
belief in his unimpeachable honour and unalterable 
disposition to deal justly by every one. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CONQUEST OF BACTRIA AND SOGDIANA. THE LAST OF 

THE PERSIAN BARONS 

3^9'3^8 B. C. 

Alexander passed the winter of 329-328 B. C. in 
the sheltered valley of the Cophen (modem Cabul) 
resting and reorganizing his army in preparation 
for the conquest of Bactria and Sogdiana (Turkes- 
tan) which the contest with Bessus foreshadowed. 
In these campaigns and in those that followed in 
India he was destined to meet braver and hardier 
men than those who fought under Darius' standard, 
the bulk of the latter being of mixed races, often 
from far off provinces, untrained in rough adven- 
ture and having little interest in the contest of a 
King whom they knew only through his exacting 
satraps. The new foes, on the contrary, were fight- 
ing for home and property, or so believed, and 
under leaders in whom they confided and in many 
cases viewed with affection against an enemy of 
alien birth whom they had been taught to look upon 
as a barbarous aggressor rather than one likely to 
prove a friend and benefactor. 

The little known country into which the coming 
campaigns were now to carry the Macedonians was 
one of vast distances, of ill kept roads and natural 
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fortresses; of wide rivers, rugged mountains, im- 
passable morasses, deep ravines and waterless des- 
erts. A country wherein Alexander's losses from 
mountain rigors and the hardships of the desert 
and other natural causes were to outnumber those 
suffered in actual combat with the enemy. Save 
that part of Sogdiana called the garden of the 
Orient, the land was rugged and iminviting, the 
population consisting of hunters, half savage 
nomads, hardy shepherds and sturdy farmers ; men 
who looked upon war as a pleasant diversion and 
an agreeable source of profit. Into this little known 
and inhospitable land the army was to plunge, to 
become lost to the western world oftentimes for 
months but in the end to emerge triumphant ! But 
because of the remoteness of the country and attend- 
ant hardships as in far off India, the chroniclers 
of the time seem to have lent only an inattentive 
ear to what occurred, lagging behind, loath to 
endure the deprivations and dangers of the ever 
changing and uncertain war. Thus it fell out that 
many incidents of the conquest of great importance 
and supreme peril, are barely mentioned or if 
recorded, the records have been lost in the long 
interval that has since elapsed. Because of this 
later writers are able to give only the barest details 
of many of the stirring incidents of the war. In- 
deed, no details whatever of some of the more 
important features of the campaigns — for there 
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were several — are known to us. The population of 
the disputed territory was made up mainly of scat- 
tered tribes, separated by mountains and deserts, 
and while frequently assembled and marshalled as 
armies, much of the warfare was of a desultory or 
guerrilla character. Normally, the contest was car- 
ried on by Alexander with the regard he paid to 
enlightened usage but at other times, with extreme 
severity — ^as in Sogdiana — in retaliation for acts of 
savage cruelty upon the part of the inhabitants. 
Because of this and the stirring nature of the cam- 
paigns, there still lingers in the more remote parts 
of Turkestan, many interesting traditions of the 
Great Conqueror, who was known to the inhabitants 
of the east as Iskender. 

Anxious to encounter Bessus who was active in 
inciting the country to arms, Alexander allowed 
himself to be misled by the mild weather of a for- 
ward spring into an attempt to cross the Paropam- 
isus Mountain (Hindu Kush) in the shelter of 
which he had wintered, earlier than he should have 
done. And unfortunately, on the second morning 
of the ascent of the great mountain (the loftier 
stretches of which reached an altitude of 23,000 
feet) the rugged height was swept by a furious 
hurricane, which lasted many days, clogging the 
roads and filling the passes with snow and ice. 
Harassed and delayed, the army made little prog- 
ress, so that ere the summit was reached many days 
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after starting out, the provisions were exhausted 
and the wearied soldiers compelled in consequence 
to subsist on the flesh of their half-starved animals 
and the roots of the stunted shrubs they found 
amid the rocks. In consequence of this and the bit- 
ter cold great numbers perished. Many crazed or 
in despair of life hurled themselves from the dizzy 
cliffs; others blinded by the snow wandered away 
and were lost in the canons and crevasses of the 
mountains. Still greater numbers perished from 
weakness and hunger or were frozen where they 
lay asleep, wood with which to build fires being 
unobtainable. It was amid such hardships, the hor- 
ror of which was heightened by frequent and 
destructive avalanches of snow and ice, that the 
soldiers slowly surmounted the storm-swept moun- 
tain. To add to their dejection, on reaching the 
plain beyond after a descent almost as destructive 
to life as the ascent of the great height, they found 
it devastated by Bessus' troops and void of shelter 
or food. Encouraging the drooping spirits of his 
followers, the King, who marched among his men 
sharing the hardships of a common soldier, led them 
on at last to a more hospitable land where they 
were rested and refreshed. Fretting at the delay, 
so destructive to his plans, Alexander waited until 
the army had regained its strength, when he again 
set out in pursuit of the regicide Bessus. But that 
wily Prince, apprehensive of the result, did not wait 
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his approadL tct 5ed n:«r±rBrzrd to a more socnre 
region bej-ood the Oxii= — -rDitiem JiJnxn. In tbc 
pursuit, and as if the presence of the traitorous 
Persian foretold disaster, rianv soSdiers lost ibcir 
lives in crossing a ws^terjess desert that lay to the 
south of the great rfver bey and which Bessus had 
sought safet}'. For in the march across this deso- 
late waste, into v;hich ie army had been misled, 
great numbers perished from thirst and the intoler- 
able heat. But the more hardy, pushing on and at 
last reaching water, hurried back to those who sur- 
vived, Alexander himself aiding, nor would he take 
off his armour, it is recounted, until the last man 
had been rescued. 

Having no boats with v.hich to cross the Oxus 
in pursuit of Bessus, Alexander made use of his 
tent-skins — as at the Danube — f.liing them with 
straw and using them as floats. However, the pur- 
suit with its attendant horrors neared an end for 
upon Bessus* crossing the Oxus, and thus quitting 
Bactria, the Bactrian cavalr}-, a superb body of 
men, would no longer follow him belie\-ing he 
would not in the end be able to withstand or evade 
his pursuer. This fatal defection greatly discour- 
aged Bessus' immediate followers and at last, ter- 
rified at Alexander's rapid and determined pur- 
suit, thev sent word to him that thev were readv to 
deliver up their leader. And this they did, Bessus 
being surprised and seized, under their guidance. 
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in a small village by a troop of Macedonian cav- 
alry. Following this the regicide was scourged, 
confined in chains, stripped of his princely raiment 
and held with a collar about his neck beside the 
road along which the soldiers were marching. On 
approaching the spot, Alexander stopped and de- 
manded of the prisoner why he had betrayed and 
afterward assassinated Darius, his benefactor and 
cousin — for the regicide was of royal blood. To 
which Bessus answered in excuse that others high 
in the service of the Persian government had 
approved of all that was done, some of them, more- 
over, being partners with him in the act. Refrain- 
ing from further questioning, Alexander ordered 
the recreant nobleman to be returned to Bactria 
where he was tried before an assembly of notables 
and in punishment of his crimes, and more espe- 
cially that of betraying his King, it was ordered 
that he should have his nose and ears cut off, after 
w^hich he should be sent to Ecbatana — on reaching 
which city, to conclude the account of him — he was 
put to death by his enraged countrymen, the Medes 
and Persians. 

Alexander's ordering in regard to Bessus' pun- 
ishment, or permitting it if ordered by the notables 
who tried him, was altogether unlike the King and 
out of the ordinarv and has been much criticised: 
and because the severities inflicted on the Persian 
prince had an effect different in some respects from 
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what was expected, the criticisms are the more 
noticeable. For in mutilating Bessus, there seems 
to have been several objects sought, namely: to 
retaliate upon the Persian nobility — and on Bessus 
in particular — the numberless like indignities 
inflicted by them upon the Greeks so unfortunate 
as to fall into their hands; to effectively warn the 
Persians, moreover, against further like mutilation 
of prisoners; and finally to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Persian nobility who still stood out 
hopelessly against the new order of things. This 
last, however, seems signally to have miscarried, 
the effect being directly contrary to that expected 
For the Persian nobles, whose pride had been fos- 
tered by centuries of unquestioned power, enraged 
at the indignity put upon one of their number, 
sought more strenuously than before to retard the 
King's progress and stir up the community to active 
warfare against him. WTiatever motives may have 
actuated Alexander (for we are entirely imac- 
quainted with many circumstances attending the 
case) imdoubtedly his intense detestation of Bessus 
was a factor. However, in their comments and 
criticisms writers generally fail to lay before the 
reader the mitigating circumstances that should be 
remembered in connection with the matter. Arrian, 
while generally fair in his statements, is inexcus- 
ably wrong in ascribing the mutilation to Alexan- 
der's desire to assume a conventional Persian atti- 
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tude ! On the contrary such a thing as the disfig- 
urement of a Persian noble had never been known ! 
Arrian also foolishly criticises Alexander for 
assuming, in part, as sovereign of Persia, the dress 
and kingly attitude of a Persian monarch. He 
would have had him continue to humiliate and out- 
rage the patriotism of his Persian subjects by wear- 
ing as their King, the archaic costume of a foreign 
country ; would have had him disregard the Persian 
tiara for the causia, the soft felt hat of the Mace- 
donian Kings, forgetting that if he was to rule 
Persia acceptably he must conform to Persian cus- 
toms and dress in his intercourse with the people, 
as he would conform to Macedonian customs and 
dress among the brave people of his own country — 
at least until such time as the two countries found 
common ground on which everyone would be con- 
tent to stand. That Alexander's followers should 
object to his adopting anything savouring of Per- 
sian customs or dress, was natural, but that he 
should adhere with inflexible resolve in his deter- 
mination to conform in such things to the customs 
of Persia and the wishes of its people, evinced his 
fitness to rule, the wisdom of his action being in 
the end admitted by every one. 

After the capture of Bessus, Alexander con- 
tinued his march to Maracanda, the capital of Sog- 
diana, which he garrisoned, proceeding from thence 
to the Jaxartes (Syr Daria) having its outlet in 
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the Aral Sea. In his progress through the Scythian 
Mountains, the country being hostile, one of his 
foraging parties unfortunately lost its way and was 
cut to pieces by the natives lying in wait. Halting 
his army, he demanded redress, and on its being 
refused marched against the enemy which had 
meantime gathered in force to oppose him. For 
when it became apparent that the invading King 
intended to punish the inhabitants for cutting off 
his foraging party — a just reprisal on their part, 
the hardy natives had believed — the enraged tribes 
accepting Alexander's challenge flared afar in the 
call to arms. Forthwith the signal of war blazed 
from hilltop and mountain side as in every age and 
land among primitive people, hurrying horsemen 
carrying the command from tribe to tribe, while 
men fleet of foot sought out those not thus acces- 
sible. Arming themselves with such primitive weap- 
ons as they had at hand, the tribesmen hurried to 
the common rallying point where trusted chieftains 
had already determined the place of battle and the 
allotted part therein of every tribe and clan. Thus 
it was, and Alexander hurrying forward found con- 
fronting him in stem array thirty thousand men 
bravely awaiting his coming; and quickly, amid the 
call of trumpets and the savage cries of the tribes- 
men, the battle was on. For a time the hillmcn held 
their own behind their rude stronghold, but slowly 
the fierce array and concerted onslaught of the 
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Macedonian cohorts shattered the defense and 
forced the disorganized mass to give way. Thus 
little by little, the primitive men receded but rallied 
again and again to the call of their leaders, tmtil at 
last, divided and overwhelmed, their forces shat- 
tered, the remnant sought safety in flight, leaving 
twenty-two thousand of their number dead or dying 
on the field. Such was the pathetic battle of the 
tribesmen, misled as to Alexander's invasion, believ- 
ing its purpose to be to deprive them of their free- 
dom and possessions. 

In the battle, Alexander, who as usual fought 
in the forefront, was desperately wounded, but 
wrought up over the opposition he was encoimter- 
ing on every hand and the slow progress he was 
making, he refused to delay the march of the army, 
but caused himself to be carried forward on a litter 
which his soldiers took turns in guarding, everyone 
emulous of the great honour it conferred. On reach- 
ing the Jaxartes River (now known as the Syr 
Daria) the extreme northeastern limit of Persia 
and the boundary line between that country and 
Scythia, Sogdiana which he had conquered in his 
progress and seemingly quieted, suddenly burst into 
a flame of insurrection, its armed forces, rallying 
anew, falling on the depleted Macedonian garri- 
sons, putting them to the sword. Previously, how- 
ever, and as he approached the Jaxartes, he had 
been met by Scythian envoys ofi^ering the submis- 
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sion of their people. But this as it subsequently 
turned out, was only a ruse, for on reaching the 
river he found a Scythian army drawn up on the 
opposite shore awaiting favourable opportunity to 
cross over and devastate the country to the south. 
Feeling it would be unwise to leave these restless 
and warlike enemies in his rear, he determined to 
cross the river and give them battle. Here, in the 
remotest corner of Persia, far from succour and 
surrounded on every side by armed foes, he found 
himself on the borderland that for all time had been 
recognized as dividing organized government from 
the savage life of the nomads of the desert. It is 
related that when his preparations for crossing the 
river had been perfected he did not, as on the night 
preceding the battle of Arbela, retire to his tent to 
sleep, but disturbed, and restless, stood aloof the 
night through, his gaze fixed on the myriad watch 
fires that dotted the plain beyond the great river. 
What were the thoughts of this lone man with 
revolting provinces in his rear and an unknown and 
savage enemy in his front? Was the outcome to 
be like that which befell Cyrus in his war with the 
neighbouring Massagetae? Were the Scythians who 
confronted him like them in courage and resource- 
fulness ? What new problems would the forthcom- 
ing battle reveal ? What unexpected dangers would 
he incur in crossing the river in face of the watch- 
ful enemy that lined the opposite bank? For in this 
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adventure his means of crossing were primitive in 
the extreme, consisting only of inflated tent-skins 
and rude rafts, it being necessary to swim the 
horses under such protection as these unstable 
crafts afforded; and to add to his perplexities, he 
was still suffering from the dangerous wotmd 
received in his battle with the hill tribes! Such 
was the outlook preceding the battle, but with the 
coming of day speculation gave way to action, to an 
immediate order to cross the swollen river, in which 
accomplishment the King sought to protect his land- 
ing place on the opposite bank with artillery — the 
first instance of the kind known in warfare, it is 
said. In the manner described six thousand men 
were finally crossed. Massing this force he advanced 
and after some minor engagements at last com- 
pelled the Scythians to meet him face to face. With 
the order of battle fixed he charged at the head of 
three squadrons of the Companions, and followed 
and supported by the concerted efforts of the 
remainder of his troops, the Tartars were finally 
dispersed, leaving their slain on the field. The 
defeat was followed by a formal acknowledgment 
of supremacy by the Scythian King, which Alexan- 
der graciously accepted, thus freeing the frontier 
from further threatcnings by the Tartars of the 
eastern desert. 

Meanwhile, the Massaget?e, a nomadic race of 
Tartars to the northwest, undeterred by the fate of 
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their Scythian brethren beyond the Jaxartes, had 
allied themselves with the Sogdianians unfriendly 
to Alexander's cause. To meet and overcome this 
new enemy, Alexander hastily despatched an army 
for the purpose, but in the encounter that followed, 
owing to lack of co-operative action and the cun- 
ning and bravery of the nomads, the Macedonians 
were overwhelmingly defeated and in the disastrous 
rout that followed, exterminated almost to a man. 
Much dejected over the unfortunate mishap Alex- 
ander presently set out in person at the head of a 
considerable force and coming up with the Massa- 
getse — who were no wise loath to meet him in battle 
— a sanguinary engagement followed in which the 
enemy was completely defeated and driven back, 
tamed and disheartened into their native wilds. To 
protect his exposed provinces against the nomadic 
tribes of the desert Alexander re-established and 
strengthened the old Persian fortifications along the 
border of the kingdom, creating such new ones as 
were necessary. In this way, after many vicissi- 
tudes, sometimes resulting favourably to him, but 
often the reverse, he finally perfected an adequate 
svstem of defense. 

The province of Sogdiana that these isolated fort- 
resses were designed to protect, possessed many 
thriving villages and cities, the land contiguous 
thereto being exceedingly productive as it is today. 
The inhabitants were at once courageous and 
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resourceful and greatly superior in intelligence to 
the people of the hills, being such indeed as to form 
a staunch borderland against the savage Tartar 
tribes occupying the deserts to the north and east 
Because of this Alexander was anxious to establish 
a form of government every way agreeable to them 
and with this intent called upon the people to meet 
at Maracanda, the capital, and agree among them- 
selves upon a form that would be acceptable to 
them. But it being maliciously reported by the dis- 
affected that the only purpose of the meeting was 
to enable Alexander to entrap the nobles and put 
them to death, the whole country again revolted. 
Furious with rage and despairing of all gentle meas- 
ures, the King marched into the rebellious country, 
and traversing its broad extent swept it from end 
to end with fire and sword, not one being spared 
who in any way opposed his will. Thus amid flam- 
ing cities and sanguinary battles this remote prov- 
ince was at last quieted. But not effectively, for 
shortly after a new and formidable uprising 
occurred, whereupon the rebellious country was 
scourged anew until at last, its fields and towns 
devastated and its population destroyed or in hiding, 
permanent peace was attained. Thus the last of the 
brave barons of the far east, lords of Persia, lay 
dead on the field of battle, or hastening to the King 
knelt before him craving peace and protection. 
After two hundred years of domination wherein 
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• 

those without the pale of Persian blood were as 
slaves, a Man had come out of the west, superior to 
all men; invincible in war, pre-eminent in every 
way, in beauty of form, in strength and courage, 
pride of ancestry and all the tests of chivalry 
wherein the lords of the soil had thought themselves 
superior to other men ; a veritable god of war, who 
would take no denial and before whose valour and 
heroic achievements the glory of Cyrus was as a 
dull and lustreless winter's sun. Not lightly had 
he conquered, but remote from his country, without 
hope of succour, meeting his enemies on the field of 
battle with uplifted sword, seeking no advantage 
through subterfuge or trickery, but facing all who 
stood out against his mandate, as Persia had been 
wont to meet its enemies, demanding all, conceding 
nothing. Overcome, the haughty lords threw their 
pride to the winds, and yielded to a courage and 
determination greater than their own. Thus the 
end came, not indeed of the war but to be followed 
thereafter with a lesser people. In. this way, the 
last of the Persian princes and nobles yielded, think- 
ing it no dishonour to submit to such a King and 
breaking their swords, knelt as to Cyrus, appealing 
for favour and protection : and this he gave them, 
making no distinction thereafter in the scales of 
justice between Persian and Macedonian. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

SURRENDER OF ARIMAZES. MARRIAGE OF ALEXANDER 

328-327 B. C. 

Having quieted Bactria and Sogdiana, Alexan- 
der did all in his power to rehabilitate the devas- 
tated country by repeopling its waste places and 
encouraging those who survived the horrors of the 
war to renewed acts of industry and thrift. This 
attained, there followed the introduction of enlight- 
ened methods of government in which the western 
world hitherto excluded, was free to enjoy, coming 
and going as pleasure or interest dictated. And 
Greece being the most forward and intelligent, was 
the first and greatest beneficiary of this new field 
of enterprise; for under Alexander's guic^ance 
many Greek cities sprang up in the devastated dis- 
trict, their growth being fostered by the enlightened 
forms of government he instituted. In these and 
kindred measures — as in his readjustment of the 
affairs of the Persian Empire to conform to the 
needs of civilized men — ^he has been compared in 
constructive statesmanship to Caesar with his Julian 
Laws, to Napoleon with his Code and to William 
the Conqueror with his Doomsday Book. 

The language of the common people of Persia, 
however, remained throughout unchanged, but the 
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Greek tongue took firm root in many of the cities, 
its use in all matters of government being general. 
In this way the western portion of the empire 
became in a sense Grecian and so remained, while 
in the barbaric east many enlightened methods were 
introduced and remain to this day incorporated as a 
part of the customs of the inhabitants. 

With the attainment of peace in the western 
provinces, Alexander returned to Nautaca, one of 
the principal cities of Sogdiana, where he was 
joined by the various detachments of his army. Two 
fortresses in the mountainous regions of far west- 
ern Persia, however, still held out, that of Ari- 
mazes and Chorienes, both of which were esteemed 
impregnable. Nothing now held Alexander back 
from his contemplated Indian campaign for which 
preparations had been going on for many months 
save these strongholds, and impatient of the hin- 
drance he set out in the late winter to effect their 
capture. But soon, as in the crossing of the Par- 
opamisus, fierce storms arose in the mountain- 
topped country, filling the valleys and passes with 
rushing torrents, followed by avalanches of snow 
and ice. In this emergency, abandoning his horses 
and equipages to the crippled and frostbitten sol- 
diers, Alexander went forward on foot, encourag- 
ing his troops and forcing the advance with such 
as were able to withstand the terrible march. On 
the twentieth day of the expedition and while the 
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snow still covered the ground, he reached his jour- 
ney's end, the height known as the Rock or Fortress 
of Arimazes. Approaching the stronghold and 
sounding a parley, Alexander summoned it to sur- 
render, offering in return free exit and safety to 
the garrison; but to this the latter replied with deri- 
sive laughter that the fortress being impregnable, 
could be taken only by winged soldiers. 

Shattered by motmtain rains and winter frosts 
no trace of the great fortress of Arimazes with 
which history has made us familiar, can now be 
found, all trace of its presence being lost in the wilds 
of Turkestan. Three hundred feet in height the 
rock was approachable only by a narrow path easily 
defended that. wound about its rugged side. Loom- 
ing behind the fortress a sheer precipice arose to a 
still loftier mountain that looked down upon it like 
a watchful sentinel. Satisfied of the impossibility 
of the fortress being attacked successfully in front 
the King directed his gaze to the overlooking height 
hoping thus to assail the stronghold below. And 
being told that the ascent of the greater height 
was possible, he caused a proclamation to be made 
to the army inviting all who had knowledge of 
mountain climbing to come forward and attempt 
the difficult ascent. In reward of their efforts he 
offered twelve talents to him who should first reach 
the summit of the overlooking mountain, and to 
others who followed lesser sums in proportion. 
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Immediately upon this becoming known, there was 
great commotion throughout the army — for each 
prize was a fortune in itself — and ere the day closed 
three hundred men came forward in response to 
his call eager to make the effort. But for pruden- 
tial reasons the attempt was postponed until night, 
at which time, amid a violent storm, the three hun- 
dred men being supplied with tent-pegs and ropes, 
set out on the dangerous mission. And being skilled 
in such adventure, and taking advantage of the 
crevices and inequalities of the surface, or where 
there was no such advantage driving their iron pegs 
deep into the frozen ground or solid ice, they at 
last reached the summit. But in the attempt many 
became confused or benumbed with cold, or meet- 
ing impassable barriers and unable to retrace their 
steps, lost their foothold and were precipitated to 
the depths below. Thus a number perished, but 
those who survived, reaching the summit at day- 
light, ranged themselves on the edge of the frown- 
ing precipice that looked down on the fortress 
below, and in derision, raised and lowered the 
sleeves of their tunics as if they were indeed winged 
men. No apparent advantage, however, so far as 
could be discerned was likely to result from the 
daring enterprise, now that it was so bravely 
achieved, but much to the surprise of every one, 
the garrison surrendered the same morning. 
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Following possession of the rock was consum- 
mated the most romantic event of Alexander's life; 
namely, his espousal of Roxana, the beautiful 
daughter of Oxyartes, governour of the fortress, 
whom historians tell us was, after the death of 
Statira, the most beautiful woman in all Per- 
sia. It was a love-marriage, pure and simple, and 
every way like the Great Conqueror, the only dower 
of the bride, being the bride herself. In his admira- 
tion and love for the beautiful woman, Alexander's 
ambition found a fitting culmination, for up to that 
time his thoughts had been wholly occupied with 
the acquisition of empire and the establishment of 
orderly governments in the provinces and cities 
conquered. But with the taking to himself of a 
Queen, the act being dibtated by affection, there 
entered into his life another and gentler element, 
the love of woman, the most priceless heritage of 
man, be he king or peasant. 

Accounts differ widely and for some political pur- 
pose seemingly, as to the particulars of the mar- 
riage and the events connected therewith, but 
among the primitive people where it occurred, it 
was looked upon as a private matter, its historical 
importance being lightly considered; to the people 
of Persia at large, however, it was a matter of vast 
public concern and seemed to foreshadow the good- 
will and lasting friendship of the young emperor. 
Plutarch, who wrote several centuries after the 
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event but while the King's life was still a matter 
of current talk in Rome, says, "It was indeed a 
love affair, yet it seemed at the same time to be 
conducive to the object in hand. For it gratified 
the conquered people to see him choose a wife from 
among themselves, and it made them feel the most 
lively affection for him, to find that in the only pas- 
sion which he, the most temperate of men, was over- 
come by, yet he f orebore till he could obtain her in 
a lawful and honourable way." 

The event could not be more simply portrayed. 
He loved Roxana — the first woman ever thus hon- 
oured by him so far as we know — and being free, 
married her, emphasizing in the act the kingly treat- 
ment he had accorded Queen Statira and her royal 
daughters. In his espousal of the obscure Bac- 
trian maiden, Alexander's attractive personality 
and stainless honour stand revealed; in it we per- 
ceive his lofty idealism, his high regard for women 
and the little thought he gave to rank or honour 
in choosing a wife. 



CHAPTER XXV 

MARCH TO THE INDUS. THE DIVINE KING 

327-326 B. C. 

Following his marriage Alexander lingered for 
a time in the northeastern provinces undertaking in 
person the siege of Chorienes, a stronghold situated 
in the remote mountain district to the northeast of 
Arimazes, the exact location of which it is now 
impossible to determine. In his march thither, 
although it was spring, unusual storms prevailed, 
attended by intense cold, greatly delaying the prog- 
ress of the army, and causing much suffering, many 
of the soldiers dying from the hardships and lack 
of food. The King, as was his practice in such 
cases, sought in every way to encourage his follow- 
ers by sharing their deprivations but this, while 
winning the love of the stricken men, in no way alle- 
viated their distress. Of the details of the terrible 
march, like so many similar campaigns in the far 
east, we have few particulars. One occurrence, 
however, has been preserved and gives us a glimpse 
of the suffering and hardships endured in these 
mountain campaigns. It seems that one day while 
the King was warming himself before the camp 
fire, a Macedonian soldier, benumbed and sense- 
less from the cold, was brought in by his compan- 
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ions. Alexander aided in removing the armour of 
the soldier, afterward seating the stricken man in 
his chair, but when the soldier revived, he was 
greatly frightened on discovering where he sat. 
Whereupon the King reassuring him, said, "Look 
you, comrade, among the Persians to sit in the 
King's seat entails death, but to you, a Macedonian, 
it has brought life." 

The fortress of Chorienes seems to have been 
quite as impregnable to assault as that of Arimazes, 
it being located on a high mountain and separated 
from the surrounding heights by deep ravines, the 
approach to the stronghold being by a winding road 
two miles in length and easily defended. Little 
progress was made in the siege although the King 
set to work to bridge the ravine so that he might 
reach and assault the fortress with his engines. 
While engaged in this work by day and night, the 
governour invited a conference with Oxyartes who 
with his son, Itanes, were now honoured members 
of the King's household. This interview resulted 
finally in the delivering up of the stronghold.- Fol- 
lowing the surrender the King rested his army at 
Chorienes two months straightening out the affairs 
of the far eastern border of his kingdom and happy, 
we may believe, in the society of his Queen. Leav- 
ing Chorienes, he marched to Zariaspa with his 
army and after completing his regulations of the 
northeastern provinces, took his way over the Par- 
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opamisus Mountains to Nicea where he had win- 
tered before taking up the pursuit of Bessus. Here 
he offered up sacrifices to Athena as he was in the 
habit of doing before commencing a new campaign. 
This sacred duty performed, he divided his army 
into two parts, the command of the lesser part being 
given to Hephaestion and Perdiccas, he him^lf 
keeping command of the main force. Their sphere 
of action was the valley of the Cophen (modem 
Cabul), their orders being to march down the right 
bank of the river to its jtmction with the Indus, 
three hundred miles distant, passing through what 
we know as the Khyber Pass and thence to a point 
near what is now the city of Peshawur. The task 
set them was to free the valley of the Cophen of 
those opposed to Alexander's cause and establish 
such fortresses on the way as were needed to keep 
open the communication with the northeastern 
provinces. This they experienced little difficulty in 
doing, but whether it was due to the mildness of the 
people or the representations made to them by the 
Indian King, Taxiles, we do not know. This mon- 
arch who reigned over a considerable kingdom south 
of the Indus had gone north to meet Alexander and 
tender submission, but having accomplished his mis- 
sion was now returning to his own country acting 
meanwhile as a guide and friend to Hephaestion and 
Perdiccas. 
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Alexander with the main army marched south on 
the left bank of the Cophen the purpose he had in 
view, however, taking him farther and farther to 
the east as he progressed. His object was to over- 
come the hostile people that occupied the valleys 
and mountain passes of the Choaspes, Euaspla and 
Gurseus and lesser streams adjacent thereto. This 
he found more difficult than he had expected and in 
consequence reached the Indus much later than he 
had counted upon. His army consisted of about one 
hundred thousand men, but Ptolemy, to whom we 
are indebted for much of our knowledge of what 
occurred, gives few particulars concerning the 
manipulation of this great body of troops, devoting 
much of what he has to say to unimportant details. 
Indeed it is as if he were describing the movements 
of a battalion or brigade and because of his omis- 
sions, historians have little to relate, though the 
campaign appears to have been one of the severest 
that Alexander ever undertook, the bravery of the 
people and the obstacles he encountered necessitat- 
ing his fighting for every inch he gained. The 
inhabitants indeed appear to have met him face to 
face, courageous to the point of obstinacy, making 
no voluntary relinquishments of territory and rally- 
ing anew wherever a possibility of opposing the 
King's progress presented itself. This is explained 
by the fact that the country was inhabited largely 
by offshoots of the Aryan race, the valley of the 
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G)phen having been for centuries the entrance gate 
of these people to India, and in their migrations 
many had tarried in the fertile valleys of the rivers 
to the east. Ptolemy in his account of the campaign 
seems often to tire of the war and its details, the 
events of today being but a repetition of those of 
yesterday. Thus he continually wanders off into 
petty incidents that aid little in portraying the seri- 
ous events of the great struggle. These incidents, 
however, while not important are nevertheless 
interesting for the side light they sometimes throw 
on the acts of individual combatants. Thus he is 
led to describe an encounter he had with the King 
of the Aspasians whom he was hotly pursuing. 
Coming up with the flying monarch as the latter 
stood to oppose him surrounded by his guards, 
Ptolemy fiercely attacked him. In the encounter 
that followed, Ptolemy's breastplate was pierced, 
but the King's spear failing to reach a vital point, 
he in turn mortally wounded his opponent, thrust- 
ing him through both his thighs. Seeing this the 
King's followers fled but shortly returned seemingly 
ashamed of thus leaving the field. Meanwhile Alex- 
ander coming up a desperate encounter followed, 
Alexander and Ptolemy fighting hand to hand over 
the body of the stricken King, with those who 
sought to retrieve the fortunes of the day and 
regain possession of the body of their leader. The 
incident has no importance save to illustrate the 
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Homeric nature of much of the fighting that 
occurred in connection with every battle or the pur- 
suit that followed. Later on, Ptolemy relates, that 
at the siege of Massaga (a mountain fortress where 
the most stubborn opposition experienced through- 
out the campaign was encountered, and the result 
for days uncertain of issue) Alexander being near 
the wall was wounded in the leg, but drawing the 
arrow forth with his own hand, called for a horse 
and continued on as before. But at last being com- 
pelled to stop from loss of blood, he cried out with 
a laugh as they staunched the wound, "They may 
call me the son of Jupiter, but I suffer none the less 
like a mortal, for this is blood, not ichor.'** 

In his efforts to force a passage through the 
mountainous region east of the Cophen, Alexan- 
der's progress was retarded by the necessity of 
securing permanent possession of the passes and 
establishing such fortresses as were required to hold 
the country and preserve his communications with 
Bactria and Sogdiana. In this way many encoun- 
ters took place and many fortresses were besieged 
and stormed that would otherwise have been unnec- 
essary. The march lay through the mountainous 
regions of the Aspasians, Curaeans, and Assacen- 



♦While Alexander would do nothinj? to dispel the illusions of 
the eastern barbarians reja^ardinpr his divine origin, because of the 
benefit the Macedonian cause derived therefrom, he himself made 
it a subject of common jest with his followers as illustrated by 
this incident 
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ians, who overcome in the field, fled to their forti- 
fied retreats, where they continued the struggle 
with courageous though unavailing persistence. 
Throughout, the campaign was one of continual 
battles, attended or followed by desperate sieges 
ending with toppling walls and devastated strong- 
holds. Because of these hindrances the campaign 
was greatly prolonged, but in the end success 
attended the King's efforts, one artd all yielded to 
the superior discipline and warlike accoutrements 
of the Macedonians guided by the genius and cour- 
age of their leader. 

As the army approached the Indus, its progress 
was barred by the famed Rock of Aomus — a lofty 
fortress which it seems Hercules had found it 
impossible to overcome and to which the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country had now fled for refuge. 
This historic mountain, the location of which it is 
now impossible to determine, was twenty-three 
miles in circumference and lifted its height five 
thousand feet above the plain, the Greeks naming it 
Aomus — "a spot higher than the flight of birds." 
The path by which the stronghold at the summit of 
the rock was reached was one and one- fourth miles 
in length. The fortress itself occupied a plateau or 
plain of arable land, abundantly supplied with water 
and sufficient to occupy the labour of a thousand 
men in its tillage. It, therefore, contained within 
itself all that was required to support its garrison, 
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irrespective of the supplies collected in its store- 
houses. On the borders of the upper plateau arose 
the towering walls of the fortress, looking down on 
dizzy precipices, impassable ravines, and a labyrinth 
of smaller mountains and precipitous depths. In 
his dilemma as to the best method of attack, Alex- 
ander whose reputation for princely generosity in 
the case of those who in any way furthered his 
cause, had preceded him, was visited by many famil- 
iar with the height, proffering advice and guidance. 
Selecting from these an old shepherd and his two 
sons for guides, he studied the ascent of the moim- 
tain, his studies being followed by immediate action. 
His progress was met, however, at every step with 
delays and costly repulses. Undiscouraged he 
pushed forward, filling the ravines that could not 
otherwise be traversed and storming the lesser 
heights from which the enemy sought with insistent 
courage to stay his progress. In these undertak- 
ings, the King, it is recounted, was everywhere 
present, encouraging and directing his followers 
and actively assisting them in person in the hard 
w^ork that the great investment involved. After 
days and weeks of labour and active warfare be- 
tween the contending forces, the Macedonian army 
finally forced its way to a height from which its 
engines — largely built on the spot — could be made 
effective. In this situation the garrison, amazed 
and disheartened by the courage and resourceful- 
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ness of the Macedonians, offered to surrender, nam- 
ing a day some distance off as that upon which the 
gates would be thrown open. This offer Alexander 
accepted, but meanwhile ascertaining that treachery 
was meditated, he stormed the stronghold at night, 
he himself being the first to mount the walls. Reach- 
ing the interior of the fortress he found the inhabit- 
ants occupied in collecting the arms and belongings 
of the fort preparatory to escaping into the moun- 
tains from an unguarded part of the stronghold! 
Thus the great fortress was captured after weeks 
of effort, the happy event being celebrated by appro- 
priate games and sacrifices to the gods. The cap- 
ture of this great mountain fortress, commanding 
the country of the upper Indus, and which the 
immortal Hercules had failed to overcome, further 
strengthened the belief of the superstitious natives 
in Alexander's divine origin and aided him in his 
future conquests. For as he had divined from the 
first, the belief of the people of the far east in his 
descent from the god Jupiter, had materially for- 
warded his cause and was destined to be of still 
further benefit as appeared presently in connection 
with the abandonment of the stronghold of Dyrta. 
In this mountain fortress all the armed forces of 
the country hostile to Alexander's cause had col- 
lected while he was besieging the rock of Aornus. 
But upon the surrender of the latter, they immedi- 
ately dispersed, overcome by the superstitious belief 
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— ^now seemingly confirmed — ^that he was of super- 
human birth and, therefore, invulnerable. Every 
obstacle being at last surmounted, the King resumed 
his march to the Indus, guided through the rugged 
and heavily wooded country by Taxiles who had 
meanwhile joined him with a contingent of Indian 
troops. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

BATTLE WITH PORUS, THE INDIAN MONARCH 

327-326 B. C. 

When Taxiles joined Alexander at the siege of 
Aornus, he formally renewed his tender of submis- 
sion embracing therein the surrender of his capital 
which latter tlie Macedonians temporarily occu- 
pied. Up to this time Alexander in his conquest 
had contemplated the Indus, the southern boundary 
of Persia, as the limit of his invasion. But allured 
by the submission of Taxiles, accompanied as it was 
by a contingent of troops and needed supplies, the 
conquest of India it is probable first suggested itself 
to his mind. And as if to further this, Taxiles in 
his voluntary submission had besought Alexander 
to assist him in a conflict of interests he was waging 
w^ith Porus, a powerful monarch who dominated the 
country beyond the Hydaspes, a great river on the 
borders of Taxiles' country. Listening to his 
request, Alexander, however, would promise noth- 
ing until the temper of Porus could be ascertained, 
but when that haughty King on being approached, 
curtly refused submission and defiantly marshalled 
his army, Alexander, acquiescing in Taxiles* request 
for assistance, continued his march to the Hydaspes 
behind which Porus' troops were concentrated in 

W7 
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anticipation of his coming. On his march Alexan- 
der encountered a considerable army led by Spit- 
akes, a relative and ally of Porus, which lay 
entrenched in a narrow defile through which the 
Macedonians must pass. Skilfully manceuvering 
his forces, Alexander finally lured his enemy into a 
position more favourable for attack after which a 
severe encounter ensued in which the Macedonians 
were completely successful, Spitakes and the rem- 
nant of his force seeking safety with the army of 
Porus. 

Reaching the Hydaspes (now the Jhelam) Alex- 
ander deemed it unwise to attempt to cross in the 
face of Porus' army, marshalled on an extended 
plain beyond, as the river — ^half a mile in width — 
was greatly swollen by recent rains. He, however, 
made pretence of doing so, clamourously marching 
his army back and forth day after day as if deter- 
mined not to be thwarted in ^ his purpose. And 
when he seemingly found a favourable spot, he 
would hurriedly marshal what appeared to be his 
whole force on the bank, as if meditating^ immediate 
action. Seeing this, Porus, who watched the river 
far and near, rushed his forces to the spot threat- 
ened, whereupon Alexander apparently foiled by 
the activity of the Indian King, would abandon the 
undertaking. These deceptions of the Macedonians 
long continued were rendered possible by the fact 
that the northern shore on which their forces lay 
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was heavily wooded and interspersed with secluded 
valleys and meandering streams. Behind this 
impenetrable screen Alexander was able to manoeu- 
ver his troops unobserved; to place a fragment of 
his force here today and there tomorrow, and by 
quick and oft repeated movements appear to con- 
stantly threaten his harassed foe. Poms mean- 
while unable to distinguish the false from the real, 
was compelled to meet each demonstration with his 
full force lest what was perhaps only a feint should 
prove to be a real attack. In this way he was led 
to wear out his troops marching back and forth 
while Alexander, employing but a fragment of his 
army, rested the balance against the day of real 
need. Thus they played hide and seek, Alexander 
striving in every way to outwit the other, for only 
thus could he effect a crossing in the face of Poms' 
great array. 

In this manner weeks passed, the swollen river 
continuing meanwhile to present an impassable bar- 
rier. But when the measures of the Macedonians, 
intended to deceive and confuse Poms and tire out 
his army had continued for a long time, and the 
Indian King had at last concluded that they con- 
templated waiting the subsidence of the floods or 
actually feared to cross, Alexander having per- 
fected his plans, secretly moved a part of his force 
eighteen miles up the river to a point previously 
determined upon. Here in the darkness of the night 
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and amid a storm of wind and rain, bridges of boats 
and rafts of inflated tent skins prepared in advance 
were hurried to the river bank from behind the 
screen of woods. On these in the early morning 
Alexander crossed with fourteen thousand men, his 
movements further hidden by a wooded island near 
the opposite shore.* 

Apprised of the movement too late, Porus when 
finally assured that the attack was real, drew up his 
army, facing his enemy and having a front of four 
miles. In the foreground he placed two hundred 
elephants, designed to crush the Macedonian infan- 
try and stampede its cavalry. The huge beasts were 
placed one hundred feet apart, and each bore a 
complement of men armed with bows and javelins. 
In addition to this terrifying array, he had three 
hundred four-horse chariots, each carrying two 
mailed drivers and four heavily armed men. Behind 
these came his infantry, thirty thousand strong, 
armed with spears and javelins and bearing long 
bows carrying arrows three feet in length. Hav- 
ing thus arranged his forces, he waited, acting on 
the defensive; and this, it is believed by military 
critics, greatly hindered the effectiveness of his 
army, as it left Alexander with his smaller force 
free to choose the manner of attack, an advantage, 

♦In these preparatory manoeuvers and the success that followed 
them, Alexander is said to have supplied the military world with 
everything of greatest value known today in the crossing of a 
stream in the face of an alert enemy. 
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which he availed himself of with his unparalleled 
genius for offensive movements. 

Leaving minute directions for the remainder of 
his force as to the time, place and manner of cross- 
ing the river, Alexander hurried forward with the 
Companions, directing the Phalangites and shield- 
bearing guards and light infantry to follow with all 
speed. Meanwhile the often deceived Indian King, 
believing the movement to be only a cavalry raid, 
had sent forward, in advance of forming his main 
army, a troop of two thousand horse and one hun- 
dred and twenty chariots, under the command of 
his son, to ascertain the purpose of the movement. 
These coming up with Alexander and he discover- 
ing the body to be unsupported, charged the force 
with his cavalry, putting it to disastrous rout, the 
King's son and four hundred of his followers fall- 
ing in the encounter. Discovering his mistake, 
Porus hastily formed his army in battle array intent 
upon assuming a defensive attitude. As Alexander 
advanced the latter detached a strong body of Com- 
panions under the command of Coenus, with orders 
to make a wide detour and attack the enemy's right 
wing. This Ccenus successfully accomplished, tak- 
ing it by surprise and throwing it into such confu- 
sion and alarm that it proved to be ineffective 
throughout the battle that followed. This brave 
exploit effected, Coenus with the daring instinct of 
a born cavalry leader, circled the enemy's rear, ere- 
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ating consternation and confusion in his progress, 
after which courageous act he joined his king on the 
extreme left of the enemy's forces. Alexander 
meanwhile with the bulk of the cavalry had attacked 
Porus on his left flank, leaving the Phalanx and 
other troops to attack in front where the elephants 
were stationed and which the Macedonian horses 
could by no means be induced to approach. Thus 
the contest opened and continued for eight hours 
with varying success finally culminating in the utter 
defeat of the Indian forces. Meanwhile, the reserves 
Alexander had left on the opposite side of the river 
with orders to follow, were unable to reach the field 
except in part, until the victory was assured, thus 
greatly diminishing the force he had counted upon. 
Of the Macedonians engaged, six and one half per 
cent were killed — said to have been the greatest loss 
ever suffered by an army of similar size, the killed 
and wounded together equaling seventy-three per 
cent of the total number engaged. This surprising 
loss bore testimony to the stubborn bravery of the 
Indian troops, and more clearly indicated Alexan- 
der's disposition in battle than any contest in which 
he had hitherto been engaged, namely: his determi- 
nation to continue fighting until he overcame his 
enemy or was himself destroyed ! Porus' army being 
the equal in courage and greatly outnumbering the 
Macedonians, the only advantage the latter pos- 
sessed was the incomparable tactics and aggressive 
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force of their leader. For some reason not quite 
clear, no perceptible use seems to have been made 
by Porus of his three hundred chariots, while Alex- 
ander on the other hand, made effective use of every 
man he possessed. The enemy's formidable array 
of elephants also seems to have proven ineffective, 
the Phalanx and light infantry easily evading their 
crushing onslaught and by constantly harassing 
them with spears and darts drove them back again 
and again on the forces they were designed to 
shield. The victory is ascribed by critics to Alexan- 
der's superior tactics and the use he made of his 
mounted troops. It is memorable as a cavalry bat- 
tle, led by tlie cavalry leader of all the ages. Charge 
followed charge, and when momentarily stayed by 
the bravery of the opposing force, was quickly 
renewed, each onslaught crumbling to bits some 
integral part of the opposing force. 

The Indian King fought throughout from the 
back of a huge elephant, and although clad in ar- 
mour is said to have been wounded nine times: vet 
he would by no means leave the field, but continued 
to the last to cheer his soldiers by his presence and 
courageous behaviour. WTiile he could plainly see 
as the battle progressed that his cause was doomed, 
yet for eight hours he maintained a resolute de- 
meanour and not until the last armed group of In- 
dians was dispersed did the brave King himself 
seek to escape. In the pursuit that was immedi- 
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ately taken up, Alexander would not suffer th( 
flying monarch to be slain, but sent first one mes 
senger and then another to the heroic King, bidding 
him yield, promising that no harm or indignit} 
should be oflfered him. His action in this respec 
and the behaviour of Porus throughout tlie bat 
tie, however, cannot be better described thar 
by quoting what the historian Arrian says 
"When Porus, who exhibited great talent in the bat 
tie, performing the deeds not only of a general, bu 
also of a valiant soldier, observed the slaughter o\ 
his cavalry, and some of his elephants lying dead 
others destitute of keepers, straying about in a for 
lorn condition, while most of his infantry hac 
perished, he did not depart as Darius the Greai 
King did, setting an example of flight to his men 
but as long as any body of Indians remained com 
pact in the battle, he kept up the struggle. But a 
last, having received a wound on the right shoulder 
which part of his body alone was unprotected dur 
ing the battle, he wheeled round. (His coat of mai 
warded off the missiles from the rest of his body 
being extraordinary both for its strength and th< 
close fitting of its joints, as it was afterwards pos 
sible for those who saw him to observe.) Then 
indeed, he turned his elephant and began to retire 
Alexander, having seen that he was a great mat 
and valiant in battle, was very desirous of saving 
his life. He accordinelv sent first to him Taxiles 
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who rode up as near to the elephant which was 
carrying Porus as seemed safe, and bade him stop 
the beast, assuring him that it was no longer pos- 
sible for him to flee, and bidding him listen to Alex- 
ander's message. But when he saw his old foe Tax- 
iles, he wheeled round and was preparing to strike 
him with a javelin; and he would probably have 
killed him, if Taxiles had not quickly driven his 
horse forward out of the reach of Porus before he 
could strike him. But not even on this account was 
Alexander angry with Porus; but he kept on send- 
ing others in succession ; and last of all, Meroes, an 
Indian, and an old friend of Porus. As soon as the 
latter heard the message brought to him by Meroes, 
being at the same time overcome by thirst, he 
stopped his elephant and dismounted. After he had 
drunk some water and felt refreshed, he ordered 
Meroes to lead him without delay to Alexander, and 
Meroes led him thither. \Mien Alexander heard 
that Meroes was bringing Porus to him, he rode in 
front of the line, with a few of the Companions, to 
meet Porus ; and stopping his horse, he admired his 
handsome figure and his stature, which reached 
somewhat above five cubits. He was also surprised 
that he did not seem to be cowed in spirit, but 
advanced to meet him as one brave man w-ould meet 
another brave man, after having gallantly strug- 
gled in defense of his own kingdom against another 
king. Tlien, indeed, Alexander was the first to 
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speak, bidding him say what treatment he would 
like to receive. The report goes that Porus replied: 
'Treat me, O Alexander, in a kingly way.' Alex- 
ander, being pleased at the expression said, 'For my 
own sake, O Porus, thou shalt be thus treated, but 
for thy own sake do thou demand what is pleasing 
to thee.' But Porus said that everything was 
included in that. Alexander, being still more pleased 
at this remark, not only granted him the rule over 
his own Indians, but also added another country to 
that which he had before, of larger extent than the 
former. Tims he treated the brave man in a kingly 
way, and from that time found him faithful in all 
things." Such is Arrian's account of Porus in the 
great battle and the pursuit and surrender of the 
brave Indian King;, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

RETURN OF THE ARMY TO PERSEPOLIS 

327-^26 B. C. 

A NOTABLE incident in connection with the pur- 
suit of Porus, the Indian King, was the death of 
Bucephalus, Alexander's war horse. History has 
much to relate concerning this noble animal and it 
is said that he always knelt for Alexander to mount 
or dismount.* At the last when death approached, 
the noble beast, exhausted and drooping, and as if 
conscious that he was about to die, knelt for his 
master to leave his back. In his grief over the loss 
of the incomparable animal, then thirty years of 
age and the companion of his life, Alexander caused 
an Indian city to be built and populated and named 
Bucephalus in honour of the steed that had served 
him so long and faithfully. It was said of Bucepha- 
lus that when not fitted with his harness, he would 
permit his groom to ride him, but when thus accou- 
tred, would allow no one but Alexander to mount 
him. ''Bucephalus," says Arrian, **had shared many 
hardships and incurred many dangers with Alexan- 
der during many years, being ridden by none but 

♦This habit of Bac^hahis, tanfrht him by his master. %ttm% 
like a siipcrrcfincmrnt on Alexander's part : but the heavy armnur 
he wore and that rendered it extremely difficult to mount and dis- 
mount, excused the practice. 

m 
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the King, because he rejected all other riders. He 

was both of unusual size and generous in mettle. 

The head of an ox had been engraved or branded 

upon him as a distinguishing mark, and according 
to some this was the reason that he bore the name 

of Bucephalus; but others say that though he was 

black he had a white mark upon his head which 

bore a great resemblance to the head of an ox."* 

326-225 B. C. 

In his conquest beyond the Indus Alexander did 
not attempt to incorporate India as a part of the 
Persian Empire, but sought to make allies of its rul- 
ers, adjusting the power they respectively exercised 
so that one would counterbalance the other. In 
pursuance of this he accorded Taxiles and Poms 
equal authority over the territory they respectively 
governed, having first brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between them. When, however, he found it 
impossible to make an ally of a petty Indian king or 
ruler, he put one that was friendly in his place, or 
added his territory to that of one he could trust. 
In this way conformably to the interests of the 
Empire, he settled the affairs of the vast territory 
bordering on the Indus and its tributary streams. 



♦The attachment of BuccphaUis for his master has always elicited 
the interest of men, because of the li^ht it throws on the per- 
sonality of Alexander. For the love of a hiph-spirited horse for 
his master presupposes in the latter the amiable qualities that win 
and hold the regard of men. 
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The battle with Porus was followed throughout 
the year's stay in India with activity so varied and 
involved that chroniclers have been unable to follow 
the marches and countermarches of the Macedo- 
nians with any degree of certainty. There were, 
however, no great battles, but a multitude of lesser 
encounters in the open field followed by sieges, in 
which the walls of cities were undermined or scaled 
and the places taken by storm. Thus it was at 
Sangala, before the walls of which stronghold there 
were three rows of breastworks, behind which the 
defenders fought with heroic courage. These and 
the fortress Alexander successively overcame, sev- 
enteen thousand of the enemy being slain and sev- 
enty thousand taken prisoners. The capital of the 
Mallians, a warlike people, also offered many 
obstacles, and in its taking Alexander came nigh 
to losing his life through his impatient courage. 
For there being some delay at the time appointed 
for scaling the wall, and only two scaling ladders 
being forthcoming, he impatiently mounted to the 
top of the rampart with three Companions. Seeing 
the King's danger, and in great fear for his safety 
— for he instantly became the target of the enemy — 
the Macedonians followed in a mass, breaking down 
the ladders in their headlong rush. Meanwhile 
Alexander and his Companions had leaped from the 
height to the street below, where they stood, sword 
in hand, with their backs to the wall, facing the 
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enraged enemy. In the struggle that followed two 
of Alexander's companions were slain, he himself 
being prostrated by an arrow which penetrated his 
lungs. The remaining soldier, Peucestas, a shield- 
bearing guard, not in the least intimidated by what 
had occurred, fought on with courageous heart, 
protecting the body of the fallen King until he 
was rescued by the Macedonians who hurried to 
his assistance. In recognition of his fidelity and 
courage, Alexander afterward conferred many hon- 
ours upon Peucestas and otherwise treated him 
with great tenderness and regard. Frantic with 
rage because of the mishap to their King — his 
wound being thought fatal — the Macedonian army 
stormed the Mallian capital, sparing no one in the 
savage contest that ensued within the walls. 

The King's wound proved to be serious and ex- 
ceedingly painful, but in extracting the arrow, the 
chroniclers relate, he made no outcry, nor, indeed, 
changed countenance. However, this is said to 
have been his attitude in connection with the many 
wounds he received during the conquest, accept- 
ing them with equanimity as a part of the fortunes 
of war. But his soldiers ever viewed the dangers 
the King incurred, with disturbed countenances, 
and in the midst of battle where he fought always 
in front, were wont to turn to him with anxious 
faces, lest death should overtake him, believing 
as they did that his life alone stood between them 
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and indeterminate and disastrous leadership— fears 
unliappily verified by the events that followed his 
death. Always foremost where danger threatened, 
it was thought remarkable tliat he should receive 
no mortal hurt, but while fortunate in this respect 
the wounds of which we have knowledge were but 
a part of those he received; for whenever possible — 
as in the case of all rulers — they were carefully con- 
cealed lest his followers be downcast thereby. How- 
ever, whether known or concealed they sapped the 
King's strength and this, there can be no possible 
doubt, had much to do with his inability to over- 
come his final sickness at Babylon. Unthought of by 
all, and least of all by the King himself, they had 
helped to fatally undermine the iron constitution 
which nature had given him. 

To facilitate his progress Alexander employed 
on the Hydaspes a flotilla of two thousand boats 
for the purpose of transporting his baggage and 
horses and a part of his troops. The greater por- 
tion of the army, however, marched on either shore 
as a protection to the fleet and for active service 
as occasion needed. This unusual event which was 
conducted with great pomp, proved as it was de- 
signed to be of surprising interest to the inhabit- 
ants of the country who gathered on either shore 
in great multitudes to watch and cheer the progress 
of the passing show. Alexander himself accom- 
panied the flotilla with the guards and otherwise 
21 
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sought to clotlie tlie adventure with a dignity com- 
memorative of the progress of the conquering army 
and the splendour and power of its King. 

While the invading army appears to have been 
engaged throughout the campaign in continual con- 
flicts there were none — ^save in the case of the cities 
mentioned — that approached in severity those it 
had previously undergone. Finally when the dense 
population that crowded the valley of the Indus was 
in some measure quieted and their rulers won over 
by conciliatory and politic measures, Alexander 
made known, to the surprise and sorrow of his fol- 
lowers, his intention to continue the march to the 
Ganges. But this the Macedonians weary and 
heavy of heart — ^having now been seven years from 
their homes — refused to acquiesce in, and vain 
were his urgent pleadings, their refusal to follow 
him proving absolute and final. Threats proved 
equally ineffective and after having secluded him- 
self for three days, in the hope of finally over- 
coming their determination, he reluctantly gave 
way. It was, however, the bitterest disappoint- 
ment of his life, but accepting the inevitable, it 
fell out in August 326 B. C, that the battered and 
scar worn army numbering one hundred and 
twentv thousand men at last set its face in the 
direction of home. 

Many small and isolated districts, however, still 
remained to be overcome, but these petty — though 
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oftentimes hazardous expeditions — ^mean nothing 
in the recounting, their purpose being to quiet the 
disturbed localities or bring under subjection am- 
bitious rulers seeking to take advantage of the sit- 
uation for their own aggrandizement. When in 
this way every measure necessary to the security 
and quiet of the country had been taken Alexan- 
der marched to Patala near the coast, where he 
divided his army preparatory to its return home. 
To Craterus, one of the most capable of his offi- 
cers, he gave a part which he ordered to ascend the 
Indus and at a point designated, diverge to the 
north, crossing Drangiana to Pasargadae, which 
place was reached without mishap, the invalided 
Macedonians and other soldiers to be returned to 
Macedonia, accompanying Craterus in his long 
march. Alexander himself with a part of the force 
marched straight for Persepolis in the northwest, 
and having in his way to traverse the Gedrosia 
Desert, eight hundred and fifty miles in width. He 
chose this hazardous course it is thought because of 
the great need there was for his quick return to 
the Persian capital, many and grave disorders hav- 
ing arisen in the conduct of the government of the 
empire because of his long absence and inability to 
give matters his personal attention. A fragment 
of the army was sent under Nearchus by water 
through the Persian Gulf on vessels constructed for 
the purpose near the mouth of the Indus — an ex- 
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pedition that was thought to be fraught witfi es- 
pecial perils, but, happily, found to be directly the 
reverse. 

Historians have sought in vain to find wcntls to 
describe the horrors of Alexander's march across 
the Gedrosia Desert to Paura, and &ence, widi 
some mitigation of the suffering, to Persis. Three 
quarters of the army are believed to have suc- 
cumbed to the hardships of the long march, those 
who survived reaching their destination in tatters 
and rags. Progress was slow, ten or twelve miles 
a day being the average march. The distance be- 
tween water holes was sometimes seventy miles 
and when reached the danger was multiplied, many, 
soldiers dying a pitiful death from over indulgence. 
The vast desert was as the waves of &e sea, sandy 
and barren without beaten roads, often without 
paths, all vegetable life qtyckly disappearing as 
the army advanced. Brooks were dried up, and 
blistered and burned by the torrid heat, the sol- 
diers struggled forward, the feeble and indisposed 
oftentimes of necessity abandoned to their fate. 
Many fell by the way and were buried in the shift- 
ing sands, while those who wandered from the 
column or lagged behind were left to die. When 
the army could reach water by a night march the 
suffering was lessened but when this was impos- 
sible, the hardships were indescribable. Discipline 
was finally forgotten in the struggle for life and 
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when the food supply failed, the beasts of burden, 
horses, mules and oxen, were killed and eaten, 
the men claiming that they had died from heat and 
thirst. In some cases the animals drawing carts 
filled with the sick and wounded were killed and 
devoured by the famished soldiers — those who had 
found refuge in the waggons being abandoned to 
their fate. Such is the glimpse we have of the suf- 
fering and death of the marching column. In this 
connection it is recounted that Semiramis, the As- 
syrian Queen, in her attempt to cross the desert, 
lost her entire army. Alexander, though more for- 
tunate, was often overcome by despair, but giving 
no expression to his fears shared in the sufferings 
of his soldiers, affording them such succour as he 
was able throughout the frightful struggle. It was 
amid such scenes of horror that one of his sol- 
diers tendered him a helmet containing water which 
he refused, saying he could not drink when water 
was denied his followers. At another time when 
the guides had lost their way, Alexander himself 
set forth and proceeding in the direction of the 
sea, finally reached it, where he found a plentiful 
supply of fresh water. Returning he brought his 
army thither where it rested a week regaining its 
strength. 
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325-324 B. C. 

Overcoming the horrors of the desert, Alexander 
finally reached Persis where he passed the winter 
resting and reorganizing his army and occupied 
himself in correcting the abuses that had crept into 
the government service during his long absence. 
And in this, it was remarked, that he punished all 
who were unfaithful without reference to their 
nationality or the degree of friendship with which 
he had formerly regarded them. Thus through the 
exercise of even handed justice he won the confi- 
dence and love of the people who saw that he was 
quite as determined to govern as he was to reign. 
Afterward he continued his march to the north, 
where thirty thousand young and vigorous native 
Persian troops joined him, organized and armed 
after the Macedonian fashion. These, under his 
direction, had been collected and drilled with the 
view of making every portion of the Empire bear 
its just part of the burden of the army. Another 
purpose he is said to have had in view was to re- 
lieve himself as Emperor of Persia, of subserviency 
to the Macedonian contingent which had no sym- 
pathy in many important things with the native 
population over which he was now called upon 
to rule. The commingling of the two nations, how- 
ever, was a part of his far-seeing determination to 
amalgamate the kingdoms under his rule. And it 
was in furtherance of this and to secure the con- 
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fidence and loyalty of the Persian people, that he 
now formally recognized for the first time tlic cus- 
toms of the Orient in respect to marriage and its 
attendant plurality of wives. Without impairing 
Roxana's supreme and honoured position as queen, 
he took to wife Statira, the eldest daughter of 
Darius ; thus cementing in his own person and his 
descendants by the political act, the royal house of 
Persia. Eighty of his officers also took to wife 
the most prominent noblewomen of the empire, ten 
thousand of the common soldiers following their 
example in the lower walks of life. 

Of these marriages, an ancient writer says, "As 
in a cup of love were mingled the life and manners 
of the different races and the populations, drinking 
therefrom, forgot their ancient hostility." No one 
questioned the King's wisdom in forestalling future 
political intrigues by taking Statira to wife, but 
when the army beheld the thirty thousand Persian 
levy, the Macedonian officers and soldiers (ever 
jealous and exacting) cried out that his purpose in 
thus recognizing the native population was to rid 
himself of his old and tried followers. And when 
he declared that it was his purpose to send home 
the infirm and aged veterans, and there make pro- 
vision for their comfort, the troops mutinied, de- 
manding that he send them all home, bidding him 
with bitter scorn to call upon Jupiter-Ammon for 
aid in his future conquests. Incensed beyond meas- 
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ure, Alexander took them at their word, and after 
having punished those who had incited the revolt, 
retired to his palace, where he refused the mal- 
contents further recognition or direction. After 
this had continued for some time, during which 
period he communicated only with his Persian sub- 
jects, the Macedonians, heartbroken and repentant, 
came to the palace gate, and prostrating themselves 
begged for pardon. For two days and nights he 
refused to receive them, believing that the good of 
his people and the perpetuity of his measures de- 
pended upon their full and equal acceptance by 
every subject. And in this connection it should be 
remembered in excuse of the Macedonians, that 
they looked upon Alexander as wholly theirs; as 
a mighty chieftain king, with whom they had lived 
in intimacy on the march and about the camp fire 
ever since he mounted the throne. To the Per- 
sians, on the contrary, he was an awesome, unap- 
proachable, sacred being, the King of Kings, with 
whom the noblest prince could claim no greater 
degree of equality than the meanest peasant. There 
can be no doubt, however, that Alexander loved 
his own countrymen above all others and at a great 
banquet which he gave the army about this time, 
sat them above his Persian subjects. But as the 
King of Kings, the sublime and undisputed Em- 
peror of the Orient, he would allow no particle of 
the honour and glory attached to the kingly office 
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of Persia to be diverted. However, on the third 
day — the Macedonians meanwhile continuing in a 
beseeching attitude at the closed gate — ^Alexander 
confident of their love and abiding loyalty and, 
moreover, satisfied that his governmental measures 
would find no further opposition from tHem, 
came forth, shedding tears in the joyful reconcilia- 
tion that followed. The happy reunion was suc- 
ceeded by days of rejoicing attended by sumptuous 
festivals and the offering of sacrifices and liba- 
tions to the gods. Thus he accomplished his object, 
which was to prepare the way for the building up 
of a great and homogeneous empire — a thing that 
would have followed had his life been spared the 
allotted period of man. For in his administrative 
acts he displayed the same genius for affairs that 
he evinced on the field of battle, it being noticeable 
that he brought to questions of government no 
preconceived passions or prejudices, but sought only 
that which would bring the greatest prosperity and 
contentment to the people. Of the vast treasures 
of the Persian King he also made wise and gen- 
erous use, among otiier things paying the debts of 
the Macedonian officers and soldiers, amounting to 
twenty-five millions of dollars; this in recognition 
of their patriotism and the manifold hardships they 
had suffered. In addition he granted largesses of 
gold to all who had distinguished themselves, these 
donatives, with what had gone before, being suffi- 
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cient to enrich all who had fought under his stand- 
ard. In further provision he generously continued 
the pay of those who had met death in his service, 
to their wives and children in Macedonia. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

UKATII OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. II IS PERSON- 
ALITY AND DEEDS 

.?-'i n. c. 

From Susa Alexander continued his progress to 
Ecbatana, the summer capital of Persia and the 
treasure house of the empire. Here Hephaestion 
the life long friend of Alexander sickened and died. 
This event, at once sudden and unexpected, over- 
whelmed the King, the love between the two men 
having continued uninterrupted from boyhood. In 
command of the Companions — the most exalted 
office in the army — Hephaestion was at once a 
trusted member of Alexander's cabinet and his 
friend and confidant. To him the King confided 
secrets that he could divulge to no one else and in 
this manner lightened somewhat the insuperable 
burdens of a life of exalted power, from which 
there was no escape. His love Hephaestion re- 
turned and proved throughout a loyal and discreet 
subject and a sincere and sympathizing friend. His 
death was to Alexander an irreparable loss and his 
grief over the event for the moment unbalanced 
his reason. In honour of the dead he caused the 
most sumptuous funeral ceremonies that love could 
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devise or wealth provide, to be celebrated both at 
Ecbatana and Babylon.* 

When at last Alexander's grief over the death 
of Hephaestion was somewhat stilled, he set out for 
Babylon, stopping by the way to make a winter cam- 
paign against the Cossaei, a tribe of barbarians and 
murderers who had their habitation in the moun- 
tains and who for centuries had harassed and de- 
fied the Persian Kings, preying upon the inhabit- 
ants of the plain as need or htunour dictated. Suc- 
cessful in his tmdertaking, he continued his course 
to Babylon, his march attended throughout by the 
visits of envoys and rulers, who sought his pres- 
ence from every quarter of the known world. With 
his arrival at Babylon ended the last campaign of 
the Great Conqueror, his marches of which we have 
historical knowledge from the time of his ascend- 
ing the Macedonian throne, 336 B. C, to his death, 

323 B. C, amounted in the aggregate to 21,950 
miles, without taking account of the diversions, 
chance encounters, forays, sieges and battles inci- 
dent thereto — an herculean labour that can scarcely 



♦Alexander, because of his great affection for Hephaestion, 
treated him in all their personal relations as an equal; and in this 
connection it is related that following the battle of Issus, when 
Alexander went with Hephaestion to pay a visit of ceremony to the 
family of Darius, Sisygambis, the mother of Darius, prostrated 
herself before Hephaestion, thinking he was the King. Upon being 
informed of her mistake, she was very much confused and alarmed, 
whereupon Alexander reassuring her, exclaimed, "You are not 
wrong, he too is Alexander." 
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be credited, remembering the short period and 
rugged and half -savage countries traversed. 

It was Alexander's avowed purpose to make 
Babylon his capital on account of its central loca- 
tion and because of its easy communication by water 
with the cotmtries bordering on the Indus; for it 
is probable that he had not for a moment relin- 
quished his purpose to extend his conquests at some 
future day to the Ganges, as he thought to do while 
in India. All his energies, however, at the time 
of his death were directed to the subjugation of the 
little known country lying between the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea, a thing necessary to assure him 
free intercourse with India and uninterrupted use 
of the great waterways that border the Arabian 
peninsula on either side. It is apparent that he 
esteemed this acquisition imperative in order to 
round out his kingdom and free it from the depre- 
dations of the fierce predatory tribes that occupied 
the Arabian peninsula. In these preparations he 
found it necessary, following his arrival at Baby- 
lon, to visit the lower Euphrates to personally ex- 
plore the great river and the numerous waterways 
that permeated the stagnant marshes and low- 
lands bordering the stream. It was while making 
these explorations, with a view to their future util- 
ity, that he is thought to have sowed the seeds of 
the malignant fever from which he shortly died. 
Years of warfare in which he suffered many griev- 
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ous wounds and filled to the full with hardships and 
anxieties, followed by the horrors of the Gedrosian 
Desert and the death of Hephaestion, had so weak- 
ened his body, that he was unable to withstand the 
strain of the severe sickness ; and so he died, leav- 
ing the work of consolidating his Empire unfin- 
ished. Tl^i^s the world lost the first of the three 
exalted m^en known to history w ho possessed in a 

superhuman Hpcrr^tTi'p fmit^^nl ppning nf SUf;f<><^g- 

ful war and CQa§ummate.stat^^ 

Historians generally concur in the particulars of 
Alexander's sickness and death, which last occurred 
at Babylon in his thirty-second year, after a reign 
of twelve years and eight months. When we re- 
member his youth and exalted deeds and the prom- 
ises of the future, the historical narrative of his 
sickness and death is pathetic in its simplicity. For 
in its inception it is related, the fever seemed to 
one of his supposed bodily strength of no im- 
portance whatever and he gave it no heed. On the 
second day of its continuance, however, he was un- 
able to leave the house of Medius where he had 
supped the night before. Nevertheless, he sum- 
moned his officers and prescribed the details of the 
impending expedition (the conquest of Arabia), 
ordering that the land force begin its march on the 
fourth day following, while the fleet, with himself 
in command, should sail on the fifth day. In the 
evening he was carried on a couch across the 
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Euphrates into a sheltered garden, where he bathed 
and rested for the night. In the morning, the fever 
continuing, he bathed and was carried out to per- 
form the sacrifices, after which he remained on 
his couch throughout the day. In the evening he 
bathed and again sacrificed, but endured a bad 
night with heightened fever. The next two days 
passed in the same manner, the fever increasing. 
Nevertheless, he summoned Nearchus (his ad- 
miral) to his bedside, and discussed many points 
regarding his maritime projects, ordering that the 
fleet should be ready by the third day. On the en- 
suing morning the fever being violent, he reposed 
all day in the garden, calling the generals to discuss 
the filling of vacancies among the officers, and di- 
recting that the armament should be in readiness to 
move when required. The next day his malady was 
still more violent. On the succeeding day he could 
with difficulty support himself, being lifted out of 
bed to perform the sacrifice. He, however, con- 
tinued to give orders in regard to the expedition. 
The day following, though alarmingly ill, he made 
an effort to perform the sacrifice, being carried 
from the garden-house to the palace. In this weak- 
ened state he ordered that the officers should re- 
main in permanent attendance in and about the 
hall. Thus he remained for two nights and a day, 
without amendment or repose, incapable of utter- 
ance. News of his malady reaching the army, it 
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filled the soldiers with inexpressible grief and alarm. 
Many of them, eager to see him, forced their way 
into the palace, and were admitted, passing beside 
his bed and expressing their great affection and 
sympathy. The King recognized them, and in re- 
turn made demonstrations of love, but was tmable 
to speak. He succumbed to his sickness on the 
afternoon of the same day. 

Thus died untimely one whose achievements have 
never been surpassed. Only Napoleon and Caesar, 
as has already been pointed out, are comparable 
with him. Napoleon died broken-hearted and in 
exile, bereft of all his possessions. Caesar was as- 
sassinated at the acme of his power. Alexander 
died a natural death, surrounded by his friends and 
in peaceful possession of his own kingdom and the 
vast Empire he had acquired. 



Reflecting on the personality and deeds of Alex- 
ander there is no ruler of whom we have knowledge 
whose life was more picturesque or fruitful of great 
achievements. At twenty ascending the throne of a 
kingdom shaken by the throes of a murderous con- 
spiracy and threatened on every side by alert and 
warlike enemies — at thirty-two master of the 
world ; an herculean labour, in which the mind and 
body of the labourer had no rest. The soul of 
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the army, supreme in all things, bearing the bnmt 
of every battle, the builder and guardian of the 
State, his deeds were unprecedented, no man before 
or since having achieved so much with implements 
so inadequate. By preference a soldier, but in ac- 
complishments a just and wise govemour, he died 
undisputed ruler of a far-reaching Empire, in which 
no murmur of discontent was heard, and in which 
life and property were everywhere secure. 

It is apparent that he had not thought he was to 
die thus early. Conquests still occupied his mind, 
and it is plain that he believed there was abundant 
time to build upon the secure foundation he had 
laid. Thus it was that he made no provision for the 
succession of his Queen, Roxana, or another, to 
power; nor thought of it, except indefinitely. So 
that at last when he felt the hand of death upon 
him he had only strength to give Perdiccas his sig- 
net ring in token of some desire he was too weak 
to voice. It is this feature of Alexander's life, his 
neglect to provide for the succession, which his ad- 
mirers find it most difficult to excuse; for in that 
neglect was forfeited the perpetuity of the d>Tiasty 
and the constructive work looking to the building 
of a great and permanent Empire, in which Grecian 
culture and enterprise would have been a predomi- 
nating force. But up to the very last, his active 
participation in current aflFairs seemed to indicate 
no abatement of his strength ; and so buoyed up by 

mi 
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youth and the delusion of healtl)^ the duty of pro- 
viding ior the succession, was n^kcted. And 
during his sickness — as if to further the fatal ciois- 
sion — his recovery seemed but a questicm of hoors^ 
as his daily intercourse with his dBBcers ckarljr 
indicates. Unhappily, he took no accoimt of fSat 
thirteen years of marches and battles and attendant 
hardships and grievous wounds, nor dreamed tiiat 
they had fatally undermined his constituticm and 
sapped his strength. And so ere he thought hkil- 
self threatened, he lay supine upon his couch un- 
able to act and compelled of necessity to leave &e 
succession to established usages and the wisdom 
and patriotism of his officers. Nor could he have 
thought in that great extremity of fortune that tiie 
empire so hardly won, was to be foi:^t iat and 
torn to shreds after his death by his over ambitious 
generals. For no one can believe the incrediUe 
story that he gave utterance when at the point of 
death or at any other period of his life, to the ex- 
pectation or desire that his kingdom should fall "to 
the strongest/' Such belief is too absurd to think 
of in the successor of a long line of kings who for 
four hundred years had striven to perpetuate and 
aggrandize their dynasty. The expression, it is 
more probable, was given currency by his generals 
in excuse for what followed his death; for Alex- 
ander, it is apparent, had no thought that the suc- 
cession would be different in his case from that of 
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his predecessors. Yet so it was, for those he left 
behind would yield to no arm less strong than his. 
And thus chaos reigned, in which ambitious mili- 
tary chiefs struggled with each other, each for 
himself, the turmoil ending as we know in the 
dismemberment of the Empire, the scattered frag- 
ments falling to the more fortunate. Yet notwith- 
standing this tmhappy ending, the conquests of 
Alexander had served to open the east to the en- 
lightened customs of the west, a divine favour 
never to be recalled or wholly disregarded, what- 
ever mishap of savagery or usurpation of power in 
the future might over>vhclm the unhappy country. 
The ambition of Alexander's generals after his 
death, however unfortunate, is not to be too severely 
criticised. They had served their master with lion- 
like courage and loyalty, and when he died they 
could not forego their individual interests to further 
the Dorian Monarchy, or the scheme of the Greco- 
Persian Empire Alexander contemplated. Not all 
of those entrusted with power, however, proved 
unfaithful — notablv Eumcnes — but it is clear in 
the light of subsequent events that the individual 
interests of all those to whom provinces were as- 
signed in the interests of the kingly house, with 
the exception of Ptolemy, would have been better 
served had they remained loyal to their trust. There 
was indeed a pretense of doinjj this, and accord- 
ingly Aridaeus, Philip's half-witted son, was made 
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King under Ferdiccas' tiitdage; and afterward^ 
when Roxana gave birtii to a postihtra^aaj^iSd, 
he was made joint king with Aridaeiis. Bat it 
was only a pretense and intended merely to give 
those to whom the guardianshq) of the^differetit 
provinces of the vast Empire was allc^ted^ ttme in 
which to so shape their affairs as to make tiiie dcmu- 
nation permanent But fearful that &eir tenure 
would prove only temporary or inconseqiKsntial if 
any Dorian heir survived, the extermination of the 
kingly line followed, the ambitious diiefs, who 
owed their fortuned to the generous Conqueror, 
forgetful of his favour, pursuing witib cteadly fear 
every one who had in their veins a trace of Dmian 
blood. And in this great stress of fortune, and tfie 
submerging of the kingly house, die hapless Box* 
ana and her young son Alexander, most pitifulfy, 
and Olympias, the queen mother, most justly, per- 
ished with others of lesser consequence. 



Alexander possessed many of the common frail- 
ties of mankind, some of them inherited, others the 
outgrowth of his youth and the environment of a 
Monarch of transcendent aims and ambitions. His 
temper, always high, was in later life imperious, 
but the devotion and affection of his followers up 
to the very end, evinced his lovable qualities and 
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exalted sense of justice. No autocrat ever looked 
upon those about him with so little distrust and 
there is no great monarch of ancient days, whose 
amiability in this respect was so marked. He loved 

powpr» but wed it wis e ly and wtthonodeiatiQlChgy^ 
ing in view always the building up of a great and 
homogeneous empire. The life work of Philip of 
Macedon had been transcendent; that of Alexan- 
der greatly surpassed it. Nor is there another in- 
stance in history of so small a nation overrunning 
the earth, and impressing itself for all time on the 
countries conquered. 

Alexander was noted for his high honour and 
faithfulness in keeping agreements. His generos- 
ity, which was kingly, was coupled with inimitable 
grace in giving. He lavished money on his friends, 
but cared little for it himself. He had the rare 
gift of making men hang on his words, and do great 
deeds. While of exalted dignity, he was intimate 
in his personal relations with his soldiers and freely 
shared with them their toils and dangers ; his eager- 
ness in this last respect being such that he could 
not see another perform deeds of valour without 
desiring to share therein. Of exceptional strength, 
he is said to have been able to endure heat, cold, 
hunger and thirst beyond the strongest of his fol- 
lowers. In his campaigns he marched much on foot 
with his troops, rather than make use of horse or 
chariot Disposed to sleep but little, he increased 
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his wakefulness by habit Of transcendent intellect, 
his mind was animated and strei^^ened by lofty 
purposes. Ambitious in an extreme d^;ree, it was 
coupled with the most exalted motives. He loved 
the strife of battle, and its turmoil raised his in- 
tellect to the highest pitch of activity. His instincts 
were keen, his perception remarkable, his ju^- 
ment all but infallible. As an organizer of armies 
he was without a rival; as a leader, unapproacfa- 
able in exciting the ambition and cours^ of 
his followers, stilling their apprehensions by his 
own fearlessness. Extolling his achievements^ 
Polybius declares ^is soul to have been of super- 
human pattern! 

Such was Alexander, reviving in his acts the 
heroic age of Greece ; suprone among men, he was 
in conception and deeds like unto the mighty deities 
of Hellenic mythology. Dying, his great work was 
done and well done. From the jungles of the Indus 
to the desert wastes of Egypt, the subtle cruelties 
and midnight darkness of oriental methods, bom 
of seclusion and savage conceptions, had given place 
under his domination to the dawn of a gentler 
Greek civilization; the rapacity of Persians half- 
savage satraps and the despotic methods of her 
barbaric court, nurtured in greed and the cruel 
practices of the far East, he replaced by Hellenic 
conceptions and enlightened methods of civil gov- 
ernment. Such was his gift to mankind, the fruits 
of which the world will share for all time. 




CHAPTER XXIX 

SYNOPSIS OF EVENTS FOLLOWING ALEXANDER'S 

DEATH, THE DIADOCIII 

The death of Alexander caused unspeakable 
grief and consternation throughout the army. On 
tlic night succeeding that on which he died, the 
soldiers remained under arms as if menaced by 
an enemy. The inhabitants of Babylon who had 
looked to the young King to recreate the great city 
and reinstate it in all the splendour and power of 
ancient days, were filled with fear and bewilder- 
ment. Seeking their homes and closing the doors, 
they w^aited throughout the night, without lights, 
silent and apprehensive, barkening in terror to 
every noise, fearful that the army no longer con- 
trolled by its master should storm and pillage the 
defenseless city. The fleet of armed ships that, 
filled the great river, waiting the King's word to 
sail, swung silent at their anchors, the hitherto 
expectant crews, benumbed and saddened, conscious 
that the long anticipated expedition was no longer 
a thing possible of fulfillment. Throughout the 
known world the news of the death of the conquer- 
ing King filled the minds of men with awe. It 
was as if a great void filled the earth, the conquest 
of the world his life had certainly foreshadowed 
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being now a thing no longer to be anticipated fay 
its friends or feared by its enemies. 

For four days Alexander's body is said to have 
lain undisturbed amidst the lamentations of his 
followers. When a council was convened, the sd- 
diers who crowded forward on beholding the vacant 
throne on which lay the King's diadem suid mantle, 
filled the air with their sorrowing outcries. This 
outburst of despair and grief broke f ordi afresh 
on the entrance of Perdiccas who laid on the vacant 
throne the signet ring which Alexander had given 
to him on his deathbed. This conference sur- 
charged with sorrowful memories was followed 
by others fruitless of result. Finally Alexandria, 
the city f ouqded by the great King in Egypt, was 
fixed upon as the place of burial, the obsequies at- 
tending the removal of the body and the interment 
being characterized by indescribable splendour. 

The effect of the death of Alexander was to 
throw the government into unutterable confusion, 
there being no one recognized as chief or strong 
enough to assume command as a matter of right. 
Disputes consequently arose, followed by sharp 
conflicts between the soldiers and rival leaders and 
more especially between the cavalry and infantry. 
At length a compromise was arranged by which 
Philip's half-witted son, Aridaeus, was proclaimed 
king, in name, with Perdiccas, in command of the 
cavalry, as regent, assisted by Eumenes. Upon the 
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birth of Roxana's posthumous son by Alexander, 
six months after Alexander's death, he was made 
joint king with Aridseus. The government of the 
Empire while awaiting Alexander's maturity, was 
after much contention and ill feeling distributed 
among the chief officers: to Ptolemy, Egypt and 
Lybia; to Laomedon, Syria; to Philotas, Cilicia; to 
Antigonus, Pamphylia, Lycia and greater Phrygia; 
to Asander, Caria; to Menander, Lydia; to Leon- 
natus, the Hellespontine Phrygia; to Eumcnes, Cap- 
padocia; to Pithon, Media; to Lysimachus, Thrace; 
to Antipater, Macedonia and Greece ; to Perdiccas, 
Babylon and the Regency. The eastern provinces 
of Persia, not enumerated alx)vc, were left under 
the government of the viceroys, then actually in 
command. 

These trusts, which were designed to be ex- 
ercised in the interests of the kingly house were, 
however, soon lost sight of in the strife of the vice- 
roys to build up kingdoms in their own interests; 
and in the internecine warfare that followed, the 
weaker quickly succumbed to the stronger ; indeed, 
scarce mention is made in historv of the overthrow 
and disappearance of many of the rulers. In the 
end, Antigonus Gonatas, son of Demetrius, and 
grandson of Antigonus, appears as King of Mace- 
donia and ruler of Greece. Of the other parts of 
the Empire, Ptolemy became King of Eg>'pt and 
Lybia and Seleucus (who came into prominence 
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after the assassinatioa of Ferdkxas) nder of tbe 
East Ifeamriiile Qltyiiipias^ e m c tging f ran her 
retirement m Epims^ gained fmwoax m Macedkxua 
tfaroi^ the peo^es' loving remembranoe of her son, 
Alexander; but lacking wisdom and being ouel m 
the exercise of power, she was diortty oooqidled to 
seek safety in the f cntress of Pjrdna, where die 
was, upon its oq^tore, pot to deadi by the enraged 
populace. Not, however, before she had mordered 
the half-witted King Aridanis and Etirydice, his 
Queen. Subsequently Roxana and her yom^ son, 
Alexander, were put to death by Kassander — son 
of Antipater — who had succeeded to power in 
Macedonia and into whose possession R(»cana and 
Alexander had come through die overthrow and 
deadi of Olympias. In die final outcome, all con- 
nected widi the kingly house eidier by Uood or 
marriage, were pursued and put to death, not one 
remaining. 

The dynasties of Ptolemy, Seleucus and Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, mentioned above, to whom the di- 
vided Empire finally fell, proved both wise and 
forceful and while the kingly house of Alexander 
was destroyed, the fruits of its policy and far- 
seeing enterprise in the Orient were in great 
measure preserved. Seleucus and his successors on 
the throne, who ruled over the greater part of 
Asiatic Persia, including Asia Minor, took up the 
work where Alexander laid it down and continued 
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with wisdom and energy to Hellenize the conquered 
country and more particularly and persistently the 
central and western portions thereof. 
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ADDENDA 

MACEDONIA — THE HERAKLEID DYNASTY 

Macedonia was an upland country, as its name 
implies, made up of rugged mountains, forest clad 
hills, brawling streams and fertile valleys ; the home 
of a brave and virile race. In the beginning while 
its people appear to have acknowledged a common 
name and nationality, they had no central govern- 
ment, but were ruled by petty kings and chiefs, 
the people being divided into many tribes and sub- 
divisions thereof. The rulers that finally brought 
all under subjection to a common government be- 
longed to the Temenid or Herakleid race of kings 
of Argos. Three brothers of this line exiled from 
their native city in the eighth century B. C, fled to 
Illyria, from which country they passed over to 
Macedonia, where, after many adventures — and 
favoured by the gods it was believed — they finally 
acquired power. Eventually Perdiccas, the young- 
est and ablest of the brothers became king of Ores- 
tes with New Argos as his capital. Little by little 
the kingly house by superior organizing power and 
courage, overcame the native Macedonian rulers, 
governing the country as a whole. With these 
changes the capital was established at Mgx 
(Edcssa) which guarded the pass over Mt. Ber- 
mius, on the great highway between the Ionian 
Sea and the Thermaic Gulf. Herodotus believed 
the early Macedonians to be an outlying section of 
the Illyrians — ^now the Albanians. This surmise 
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seems, however, not to have been borne out by die 
facts as the Macedonians and lUyrians, so Poljffaius 
tells us, spoke an entirely different language, die 
one not being able to understand the ol^en This 
would hardly have been the <:ase of a neighboring 
people had their origin been the same. Moreover, 
it appears that when the Hellenes invaded Greece 
.many Greeks lingered in the southwestern part of 
Macedonia and it is possible aided the exiled juriiioes 
in their conquests. Still other Greeks followed 
Perdiccas and his successors to the new country 
and thus it became in a measure Gredanized. 

Students of Macedonian history in seeking a 
country with which to compare Macedonia under 
the Herakleid Kings, will be reminded of Engfauid 
and Scotland in the early ag^s, their inhabitants 
being alike in ambition and forceful metfiods. Th^ 
princes and nobles similarly corresponded, the 
semblance continuing in the case of the 
people, so far as related to their good sense, savage 
courage and hardy strength. The women of Mace- 
donia, like those of England, were accorded honour 
and freedom unknown in Greece or the surround- 
ing countries. So great, indeed, is the resemblance 
that one is continually tempted to believe that the 
two people, so far removed from each other, were, 
nevertheless, more nearly related than history re- 
cords. 

Our knowledge of Perdiccas the first king and 
his immediate successors is extremely vague. In- 
deed, we have little more than the names of the five 
Herakleid Kings who succeeded him — Argaios, 
Philip, Eropus, Alcedas and Amyntas I. It was not 
until the time of Alexander I, son of Amyntas, 
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that wc have detailed and trustwortliy knowledge 
of the personality and deeds of the reigning king. 
Alexander was an alert and sagacious ruler, and 
enlarged and strengthened his country by his pru- 
dence and courage. He proved to be throughout an 
adventurous King and in Xerxes' invasion of 
Greece, was compelled to join the Persian monarch 
with all his forces in order to save his country 
from destruction. An unwilling ally, he did not 
cease throughout the struggle to advise and other- 
wise aid the Greeks in their heroic struggle to pre- 
serve the freedom of their country. And at last 
on the eve of the battle of Plataea that was to de- 
cide the fate of Greece, he in the darkness of the 
night, visited the Greek lines and there made known 
to the leaders the plans of Mardonis, the Persian 
general. This information greatly aided the Greeks 
in attaining the victory over the Persians that fol- 
lowed. Thus Greece and Macedonia were finally 
freed and Alexander returning to his own country 
gave his undivided attention to its needs and preser- 
vation from the barbaric enemies that surrounded 
it to the north, east and west. 

There having httn some question in regard to 
whether the Herakleid princes of Macedonia, were 
pure Greeks, Herodotus has this to say, 'These 
princes, who are sprung from Perdiccas," (the first 
of the Herakleid Macedonian kings) "are Greeks, 
as they themselves affirm. I myself happen tp know, 
moreover, the judges presiding at the games of the* 
Grecians in Olympia have determined that they are 
so; for when Alexander" (the first Macedonian 
King of that name) "wished to enter the lists, and 

went down there for that very purpose, his Grecian 
20 
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competitors wished to exclude him, allying that the 
games were not instituted for barbanan cxxnbat- 
ants, but Grecians. But Alexander, ^^ter he had 
proved himself to be an Argive, was proxKranced to 
be a Greek, and when he was to contest in die sta- 
dium, his lot fell out with that of the first com- 
batant/' 

Perdiccas II, who succeeded Alexander 11 on the 
throne, continued his poliqr of Hellenizing his coun- 
try, striving by such enlightened policy to refine the 
manners and customs of his sturcfy subiects. He 
proved to be a forceful ruler and through his mea- 
sures and adroit policy was able to preserve his 
country intact from the encroachment of its ambi- 
tious neighbors. He died 418 B. C and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alcedas of whom we know Utde. 
He was murdered at a banquet by Archdaus, an 
illegitimate son of Perdiccas II., who followed up 
the crime by murdering Alcedas' son, endii^ the 
series of tragedies b^ murdering Perdiccas, a son 
of the late King, suffocating him in a well, it is re- 
counted. Having in this way disposed of those 
who would naturally have preceded him on the 
throne, Archelaus assumed the crown. He was as- 
sassinated in turn 399 B. C. while on a hunting trip. 
He, however, proved to be a great and wise king, 
organizing the government along enlightened and 
politic lines, protecting and fostering the trade and 
agricultural interests of his country by opening up 
new roads and thus rendering intercommunication 
between the different parts of the state possible. He 
further guarded and fostered the industries of his 
people by creating new markets and protecting 
fortresses. He continued the Hellenizing policy of 
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Alexander, and in furtherance of this introduced 
Greek games throughout his kingdom, and by his 
influence persuaded many notable Grecian poets, 
philosophers and artists to visit his capital. His 
assassination proved a great misfortune to his coun- 
try, his successors lacking the strength and wisdom 
to protect the state from its watchful enemies 
abroad or govern its turbulent nobles at home. For 
the nobles of Macedonia, up to the time of Philip 
of Macedon, may be said to have been a never end- 
ing source of alarm and danger to the rulers of 
the state. Many of the great districts were still 
administered by the hereditary descendants of the 
Kings who had been overcome in the conquest of 
the country by the Herakleid dynasty. Discon- 
tented and impatient of restraint, they lost no op- 
portunity to harass the king, aided oftentimes by 
the nobles many of whom possessed great estates 
and a numerous following of armed men. It was 
not until Philip of Macedon's time that prince and 
noble alike were brought under subjection and made 
to serve the country rather than their petty ambi- 
tions and native jealousies. Among other effective 
measures, Philip required the princes and nobles to 
send their sons to his court to serve as pages about 
his person, educating them meanwhile in a manner 
that would fit them to fill positions of honour and 
trust in the state. These lads while held in great 
honour at the court of the King were in reality host- 
ages for the good behaviour of their families. The 
training they received and talent they displayed 
proved a source of strength to the state and Alex- 
ander the Great, following the practice of his father, 
continued them in all honour at his court, enlarg- 
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ing their sphere of usef tdness in every practkaUe 
way. 

Widi the deadi of Archelatts, ^9 B. C as ah-eady 
recounted, he was suoceedql by his son Orestes, wlm 
was assassinated 395 B. C by Eropus, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne. He reigned two years 
when he is said to have died of a sickness. On the 
death of Eropus, Pausanias became King, ^3 B. C, 
and reigned one year when he was assassinated. 



Nan: It dioald be remembered in eoonectkm with diete iire- 
oftent and abnqit change of nders and the aomiieacenoe of tfie 
Macedonian people theran, that tfie aaif tiling waohitdy re quir e d 
in connec ti on wtdi the Idngthip waa tint tiie mlert ahoold be of 
the Herakleid diynaaly. If the hdr apfuoent proved iiicaMMc or 
weak, or tome other member of the r^yal imfy arbitrarily took 
his phice, the d^mge waa osoally accepted and tiie new ndcr 
loyuiy supported m his office fat the event lie proved worthiy 
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Amyntas. On the death of Pausanias, Amyntas of 
the royal house and in attendance upon the 
deceased monarch, became king. He was the 
father of Philip of Macedon and grandfather 
of Alexander the Great. He reigned 24 years 
to 369 B. C, though much of the time he was 
a fugitive and exile from his country. 

Alexander IL, the son of Amjmtas, succeeded his 
father, and was assassinated. 368 B. C. — after 
reigning less than two years — ^by Ptolemy 
Aliorites. 

Ptolemy Aliorites became Regent on the assassina- 
tion of Alexander H. Fearing for the lives of 
her sons, Perdiccas and Philip of Macedon, 
Eurydice (Alexander's Queen) placed them 
under the protection of the Grecian admiral 
Iphikrates, who was an adopted son of Amyn- 
tas n. The Regent, Ptolemy, was put to death 
364 B. C. by Perdiccas, the rightful heir to 
the throne, in revenge for the murder of his 
brother and in punishment of the wrong done 
his mother. 

Perdiccas III. On the death of Ptolemy Aliorites, 
Perdiccas formally ascended the throne 364 
B. C. at which time Philip of Macedon who had 
been held as a hostage at Thebes for tliree 
years, returned to Macedonia and was given 
a province to govern. Perdiccas was assas- 
sinated 359 B. C. at the instigation, it was 
thought, of his mother, Eurydice; other 
accounts state that he died on the battlefield. 
He left an infant son and heir, Amyntas, 
Philip of Macedon being made his guardian. 
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Pausanias. This prince of llie royal house now 
aspired to the throne, his cause being espoused 
by a powerful Thracian prince. This prince 
I%ilip bought off and Pausanias bein^ thus 
deprived of lus strengtii ceased to be a kingly 
factor. 

Arg(Bus. This prince of the royal house also 
aspired to die throne, supported by Athens. 
He wa^ destroyed by Philip in a battle cm the 
plains near Pella. Following this Philip organ- 
ized an army and marched against the niyrian 
king BordoUis, and in a great battle fou^t 
in the mountain r^ons of Northwestern 
Macedonia defeated and destrc^ed the Illyrian 
king's forces, thus reclaiming me western and 
northern parts of Macedonia that through die 
turmoil of the last sixty years had become k)st 
or weakened in their attachment 

Archelaus, a son of Kii^ Amyntas by Gygaea, and 
half brother of Philip and an aspirant to the 

throne, was put to death by Philip. 

Aridceus \ These sons of King Amyntas by 
Menetaus. ) Gygaea and half brothers of Philip, 
fled to escape death at his hands, but seeking 
refuge in Olynthus, were killed when that city 
was captured and sacked by Philip. With the 
death of these aspiring princes, civil strife and 
its threatenings ceased in Macedonia. 

Philip of Macedon. This great king was assassin- 
ated — ^a causeless and deplorable crime — in 
August 336 B. C, the third year of the i loth 
Olympiad at the age of forty-six years and in 
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the 23rd year of his reign, by Pausanias, cap- 
tain of the Royal Guard. In actual years of 
power, Philip's reign was longer than any king 
who preceded him, and this may be cited as 
evidence of his greatness, considering the state 
of the kingdom when he came into power, and 
the manner in which he acquired the throne. 

Atnyntas, the son of Perdiccas III., being but a 
child when his father died, Philip of Macedon 
was appointed his guardian and regent. He, 
however, found it impossible to protect and 
govern the country thus handicapped and 
because of this — and with the assent of the 
country — assumed the crown ; but contrary to 
the usual custom, did not kill his youthful 
rival (Amyntas), but treated him as a son and 
permitted him to grow up undisturbed; and 
when he became a man, married him to 
Kynane, one of his daughters. Amyntas was 
put to death by Alexander the Great when the 
latter ascended the throne, for abetting the 
conspiracy that resulted in Philip's death. 

Ceranus. This prince, the infant son of Philip and 
Cleopatra — and supported by the partisans of 
the latter as heir to the throne against Alex- 
ander the Great — was put to death as a meas- 
ure of public safety after Alexander's acces- 
sion. 

Cleopatra, Philip's second queen, was put to death 
by Olympias, the mother of Alexander, after 
the latter's accession, and during his absence. 
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Alexander the Great ascended the throne in August 
336, died in Tune 323 B. C. at Babylon^ of a 
fever, thought to have been incurred while 
visiti^ die marshes and lakes about Babylon. 
He reigned twelve years and eight months/ and 
was thirty-two years and eight months old 
when he died. Alexander the Great was the 
last of the Herakleid line of kings to sit on 
the dirone of Macedonia. Philip of Macedcm's 
half-witted son, Aridaeus, and Alexander's 
posdiumous child by Roxana, were declared 
kings under the tutelage of die R^nent Per- 
diccas after Alexander the Great's deadi, but 
never exercised authority, both suffering death 
at the hands of their ambitious enemies. 

SUCCESSORS OF THE HERAKLEID ElINGS 

Antipater, Philip's civil govemour and Alexander's 
civil and military govemour of Macedonia, 
became Chief Administrator of Macedonia and 
Greece, 323 B. C^ on Alexander's death. He 

died at a great age, 319 B. C. 

Polysperchon, one of Alexander's generals, was 
designated by Antipater to succeed him, but 
his authority being disputed and defied by Kas- 
sander, son of Antipater, he — after having lost 
power in Macedonia — formally relinquished 
all claim thereto, 309 B. C, retiring to the 
nominal Governourship of a part of Southern 
Greece as the ally of Kassander. 

Kassander. This ambitious and cruel man, the son 
of Antipater, succeeded Polysperchon in the 
government of Macedonia. To strengthen his 
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position, he married Thessalonike, a daughter 
of PhiHp of Macedon, 316 B. C. To him was 
entrusted the care of Roxana and her son by 
Alexander. Apprehensive that the latter 
might later dispute with him the rulership of 
Macedonia, he kept him in retirement and 
finally his fears overcoming all else, caused him 
to be assassinated with his mother, Roxana. 

Philippus, the son of Kassander and grandson of 
King Philip, succeeded his father, 298 B. C, 
but died of sickness, 297 B. C. 

Antipater II, the son of Kassander and grand- 
son of King Philip, succeeded Philippus, 297 
B. C, driving Alexander, his brother, from the 
kingdom. But being dispossessed by Pyrrhus 
King of Epirus, fled to Thrace, where he was 
put to death by Lysimachus, who ruled that 
country. 

Alexander, the son of Kassander and grandson of 
King Philip, invited Demetrius (son of Anti- 
gonus) to Macedonia to aid him (Alexander) 
in possessing the kingdom. But later laying a 
snare to assassinate Demetrius and the latter, 
discovering it, he put Alexander to death, 296 
B.C. 

Demetrius was the son of Antigonus, one of Alex- 
ander's generals. After many adventures in 
the wars that followed Alexander's death, he 
became head of the Macedonian states, includ- 
ing Greece, 296 B. C. His rule extended over 
several years but being finally dispossessed and 
driven out, he fled to Seleucus, who subjected 
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him to a mild form of imprisomnent in Asia 
tmtil he died, 283 B« C His father was the 
ablest of Alexander's generals and was allotted 
Greater Phrygia in the divisicm of die empire. 
But through nis wars, he obtained possession 
of the ipreater part of Asia Minor when he was 
killed m his ei^tieth year in battle and his 
possessions divided among the victors. He 
was the first of the viceroys to throw off all 
pretense of alliance to the Herakleid ^fnasty 
and assume the tide of King. 

Each of these ruled Macedo- 
nia f(^ a period, but were 
finally dispossessed in 277 B. 
C by Ant^nus Gkmatas, smi 
of Demetrius. 



Seleucus, 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
Meleager, 
Antipater, 
Sosthenes, - 



Antigonus Gonatas. This great man — s<m of 
Demetrius — became King of Macedonia, 277 
B. C, and his descendants ruled die country as 
kings until 168, when die last of the line, Per- 
seus, was overthrown by the Romans and his 
kingdom incorporated as a part of the Roman 
Empire. 

FATE OF THE LAST OF THE ROYAL HOUSE 

Kynane, Philip's daughter by an lUyrian mother 
(and the widow of Amjmtas), was put to 
death by the Regent Perdiccas, 322 B, C, 
instigated thereto by Olympias. 

AridcBus, Philip's feeble-minded son by his Thes- 
salonian mistress, Philinna, was proclaimed 
king at Babylon by the generals after Alex- 
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ander's death, Perdiccas being named his 
guardian and chief minister. He was put to 
death in Macedonia by the old queen, Olym- 
pias, 317 B. C 

Eurydice, the daughter of Amyntas by Kynane and 
wife of Aridaeus was put to death by Olympias, 
317 B. C 

Olympias, the mother of Alexander, who returned 
to Macedonia in high favour, accompanied by 
Roxana and the latter's son, was put to death 
because of her savage cruelties, 316 B. C, by 
vote of the Macedonian Assembly, the rela- 
tions and friends of her victims being called 
upon to perform the deed, the soldiers having 
refused. She is said to have met death with 
a fortitude worthy of her heroic lineage. 

Roxana, the queen and widow of Alexander the 
Great, was put to death by Kassander, 315 
B. C, at Amphilolis — now. Salonika. 

Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great — Rox- 
ana's child — born 323 B. C, at Babylon, after 
Alexander's death. He was made joint king 
with Aridaeus by the generals but was put to 
death by Kassander, 315 B. C, with his 
mother at Amphilolis, where they were in con- 
finement, unknown, it is thought, to the people 
of Macedonia. See Kassander. 

Herakles. This young prince was enticed from 
Asia Minor into the Peloponnesus by Poly- 
sperchon, instigated thereto by Kassander — 
the cruelest of all the military monsters that 
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succeeded the great and magnanimous Con- 
queror — ^where he was poisoned or strangled 
at a banquet, 309 B. C He was die son of 
Alexander by Barsine. The dcnninion prom- 
ised Polysperchon, for his part in the betrayal 
and murder, was never f ulnlled and he died in 
ot]^curity and dishonour. 

Kleopaira, the widow of the Epirot king Alexander 
and full sister of Alexander the Great, was pot 
to death for political reasons at Sardis fay 
Antigonus, 308 B. C, as she was on the pokit 
of leaving for ]^|ypt to marry Ptotemy. 

Thessalionike, the daughter of Philip by his Thessa- 
Ionian mistress, Philinna and tiie widow of 
Kassander, was killed by her* son Antipater 
(for favouring die claims of his brother) after 
Kassander's death, 298 B. C. 
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Rhodes, stirrender of 175 
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Salamis, sea fight of 89,90 
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THE PRINCE 

A Romance of the Camp and Court of 

Alexander the Great 

The hove Story of Roxana, the Maid of Bactria 



The story is one of adventure and romantic love, and its 
beauty is enhanced by the charm of Roxana, the Bactrian 
princess. It is of absorbing interest and is rendered addi- 
tionally attractive as illustrating the life and intimate sur- 
roundings of a great personality, for there is nothing more 
interesting in history than the romantic eyents attending the 
downfall of Philip of Macedon and the enthronement of 
Alexander. 



" The romance holds its courM within hail of fact and tradition, and |>ie* 
ttirea Ttvidly, cren hauntingly, the day and the deed." — Ngw York Evtnimg 
Post, 

** A work of tremendous power, purpose and achierement Scene follows 
■oene with a rividness but witn the magnificently measured tread of a pageant.** 
— > Chicago Daily Journal, 

"Told with dash and directness" — Uinn^apctU JonmaL 

** An adTenturous theme, full of the clash of arms, mingled with the glanumr 
of roroancr, making Alexander and the rest of the heroic old Greek world seem 
real." — Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

** There is enough of incident, and told with sufl>cient animation, to keep the 
reader interested from the first page to the last" — New York American, 

** Corers the rise of Macedonia, the downfall of Persia and the subiugation 
of Greece. N'tridly illustrated in color and black*and-whitc by August PetrtyL" 
— Pall Malt Casette, 

** The author tHls his story with the dignity fitting to classic themes. His 
personal interest in the times of which be writes is Tery clear. — New York 
World. 
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T H E K I N G 

A Romance of the Camp and Court of 

Alexander the Great 

The Story of Theba, the Macedonian Captive 



The interest in this love story of the Theban maid b 
greatly heightened by the historical period and die cacalted 
character of the men and women who made tq> a part of die 
stirring life of the young King Alexander. 



" Tht novditt't ddll m a raeoatcur of rcoMaees Ittviaf a bub •! 
ftlretdT well knoim among book-loven* Iwt la the pieeeot wtetaacff ke 1 
cned bIs Seld aad given to tlw Uteranr' world a etory not onlif af lava aai 
adventure, but of hietorkal value aa wefl." — Basfaa Pajt. 

" The Bovelkt haa a verjr human and enapathetic touch, and the potUa i l of 
the heroine itanda out dear aad dietinci/'— fiaaalaff SMm4 m r4 & 51 ''--'^ 
Cqm€U€, Lmtdon, Sng. 

''The romance deda with the Uvea of amay cxahed 



becauie th«f are csahed or of^hialoric inlercel, but that thej 
hive etory* ■*■ JBallMaafif jiMtfUMtu 

"Stire the pnleea and hindlet anew the admiratloB of the tandcr te 
ailonndiag; the meet ookaeil figure of htetory.** — If^aiMagtoa Ti 



Distingttithed bv cweful and correct ■cthm, and complcto wk 
diction." — CkicQgQ EMUmmtr. 

** A rich itorehotise of information concei'ning the life and cu et oo — of one 
of the best periods of the world's history/* — Eastern & Wtstem Review, Bc^ 
ion. Mass, 

" The Buthor has been remarkably successful in reprododna the vanished 
life of Alexander's time, and with a strong ]ret delicate hand has constmcted 
a story of dramatic power and historical accuracy.'* — Milwaukee Sentinel. 

" Portrays Alexander animated bv a lofty ambition, mingled with a fiber of 
tenderness mystically bound up in the aims of his great acoievemeots." — New 
York Herald. 

** Is evidently a labor of love, and gives evidence of much historical research.** 
— New Orleans Picayune. 
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THE EMPEROR 

A Romance of the Camp and Court of 

Alexander the Great 

The Love of Statira^ the Persian Queen 



The scene of this exciting love story lies wholly in 
Asia in the time of the Conquest, and brings into roman- 
tic prominence the unfortunate Persian king, Darius, and 
his unhappy queen, Statira. The romance is colored 
throughout with the elamor and mystery of the Orient 
and is rendered delightful by the varied characters and 
stirring life of the men and women who fill the pages of 
the novel. 



** Well written in food temper, in calm judgment, and with thr aane purpoit 
which should cJuractcnac the writinc of every historical norelist." — A nv York 

** The ttsthor to a vivid and pictttresqne writer; he nresents an interesting 
picture of Alexander and the life of Persia and Greece when Xhtj were the cen* 
tert of culture and power.'* — B^tttmorg Sun. 

"The romantic lort of the Macedonian Irine for the Dactrian princess has 
i n tere s ted mankind for two thousand years^ and will continue to interest it as 
long as the world laatSb . . . Seems as thouf h a r e production of actual 
events of more than twentytwo c c n t nrka ago.** — B^stcu Timtts, 

** The characters have UfeHkeness and force.** — Ntw York THbuno. 

** Containa a great deal of history, and vciy stirrinfly set forth to the love 
•lory.'* — Rovum of ■* — ' — 



** Historical accuracy adda rtrj moch to the story.** — Bufals Timus. 
Stirring, dramatic and intensely faiteresthig. ** — 5mIII# Timo*. 



Followini the example of Scott, the novelist haa set upon the stage minor 
characters, whose fortunes can he followed with more personal interest than 
one easily attaches to a great historical character." — S^rmgitoid tMm$iJ 
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This unique and rare work of art portrays the primi- 
tive people of the world and their methods of carriage 
in every age and quarter of the globe. It also contains 
an historical account of the peoples of remote antiquity, 
among others the Ajyans, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, Car- 
thaginians, Grecians and others. It appeals alike to all 
classes, ages and conditions : king and peasant, bishc^ 
and layman, philosopher and peasant, rich and poor, aU 
find it equally interesting and attractive. Cultivated men 
and women m every walk of life, and in every part of the 
world, express theur high appreciation of its rare beauty 
and interest 



*'A more imerettiiig leries ot ShntralioiM k would be dftteoH to 
or one that could five more deer and poiitive laslnictioii in tke Ma M wf 
liaiBaiiity.'' — Nnt York Smm, 

"A work of great merit and htanHj/* ^^ BoHon GMt, 

" A aitpcrb irohoae, eriginal In c onccpt i oa and imiqtte In Uletatan aad 
"^Ckkttgo TnbmmOm 

" For originaUtj of dcdfft and thorouiAi treatmest of iti aoUeet. ft b uaiuM 
mmfo^g booka. Diiraefi woild b«f« cBafaftaed it aaKMu bit ' Carlomea of Ul- 
crature ' aa a atroke of genina.'* — Right Rmf, Wm. B. McLtrm, 

'* It treata well and artistically a comparativcl j new field of fiteratnre." — > 
His Eminence, James, Cardinal Gwbons. 

'* It was a most liapp^ thought that conceived such a work, and in its exectt* 
tion it becomes a most instructive and suggestive contribution to our best lit- 
erature.** — Right Rev, Henry C. Potter. 




The august rulers of the world have found this work 
quite as fascinating as their more simple brethren. 
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The Science of Railways 

A comprehensive work treating of the economic, scien- 
tific and administrative questions connected with the 
operation of railroads. 

In Seventeen Volumes, 



By MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMAN 



" Even the cattial reader can not fail to remark the fertility and tef>acity of 
t mind wboie obterrationt have giren him a maaterv over such a maM of detail. 
Every railroad man who believes his callinf tbuuld have the dignity of a pro- 
fetaion, owes to the author a great debt.'* — Ratlway Joumai. 

" The author baa a great repuution and hit hooka are etpeciatly valuable to 
the profeation.** — Joumd of th€ Ctrman Rmlway Adwiimutrmiiom 50€wty, 



** Bear evidence of narked ability and polished ttylc.*' — Railmoy H'orid. 

** Mr. Kirkman it an authority ia the htgheat atnae on th« matters txeaud in 
hit wurkt." — Banker f MagOMime. 

** SprciBc information it intermingled with a great deal of general knowledge 
and philosophical commeut, which makes interrMtng reading and suggests snd 
instructs in a thousand ways." — Kaiiroad Gaattu of Stw York, 

** l^scful to all who desire to gain some insight into the arcana of railway 
management.'* — Hrropath's Railway Jomrmai, London. 

** The author's long experience, his great opportunities for acquiring accu* 
rate knowledge, his careful and thoruugh study of railway administration, make 
his books authoritative, studious, thoughtful and enlightened.** — Lhtcago EvO' 
ning Journal, 

** Anything that cornea from his pen ia as good as careful studv of the soh- 
ject and large capacity for comprehending it can make it.'* — Ike KaUroador, 



M 



Mr. Kirkman b a recognised authority in America, and hit views are 
accepted in England.'* — Co m m iu ionor of Ratiroads for Now South h'aUs, 
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The Romance pf 

Gilbert Holmes 

An Historical No-vel, 



By MARSHALL MONROE KIRKMAN 



The story lies in the Mississippi Valley in tbe eu 
daye, Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Dotiglu, Bb 
Hawk and 'Jefferson ' Davis, forming an in' 
wmantic part of the entrancing love story. 
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_ . ___ , d dc[]cac]r i>f (he tat 

— Oiicago Iribunt. 
a hiftorlcil nnreL The ptol ii at the itraDgHt. 

— r** Manchtittr Ceuritr (England). 

"The real ilmigth of the book ties fn the Hfe-tiki 
tjncoln and Slephen A. Douclu. u well u jcSerKn I 

— Tk4 PKOadtlphia Prut. 

"The hygone diyi ot lUiniHi In tbe e«rlr dayi of II 
our eyes in vivid uriT. Abnhim Linceln. JeSerua 

fiEurCi BUck Hivk» the srcet Sac chief, live once mtrt ilh t^nnr m^ «■ lav 
■ptU of Iheir commlnding neTsotnlilKt.'' — Tkt LUtrary Waiit (EMglamd^ 

"A TJTid and nbirtoc pktnrc of idTcntnre, biddeDl and reoanec that hiMi 
the Intereat of the reader from the tun. A preit* love Rary ruol tbroush tW 
book, told wjtb ao much delieacj' asd teademcu twi it ia a diitinct chana." — 
BoJtiawrr AmiTica*. 

" A ilrikinc picture of a riNdantle period of American Uitory . . . 
Poaacaea tbe primordial altractkin of a reallf idrllie lore (torr, dcveloiied wkb 
a dalicat* charm which atampa the writer aa a litenrr artiM.'' — Tkt Ea^in 
tEnghni). 

"WBBing foldea oplaiona on all fidta." — Tkt Cttieato Timut-Htrold. 

" Wberercr opracd, aomething beautiful ia fonnd." — Tkt CkmttQn HtUt* 

" A ebrfce romance, peopkd vlth ehanetcra as real a* thgae of Dkbena. 
It haa not a dnil paee In it; no one who baa begun it will la; il 
lahed."— Tli/Siwi K'urW '"— "-■■' 
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